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“I a light canoe will build me 
That will float upon the water 
Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 
Like a yellow water lily.” 


“HIAWATHA’’—LONGFELLOwW. 





HE Indian’s birch canoe was graceful, swift 

and light. It was the fleetest craft propelled 
by man—in design the most beautiful. But in con- 
struction it was rough-fashioned and fragile. 


At Old Town, Maine, the’ idea was first con- 
ceived of building sturdy canoes along the red man’s 
graceful lines. The Old Town Canoe Company 
was organized and built the first canvas-covered 
canoes following Indian models. 


With this splendid tradition as a background we 
have consistently presented the “Old Town” selling 
appeals—staunchness, grace, lightness, speed, docile 
obedience. By picture and text we have shown 
“Old Town Canoes” in their natural settings—in the 
swirl of white water, creeping along quiet woodsy 
streams, floating like autumn leaves on the bosom 
of placid lakes. It is glorious good fun to plan and 
write “Old Town” advertising. And—what is most 
satisfying to our client and ourselves—“Old Town” 
sales are increasing steadily. 
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Magnetize Your Business to Attract 
Profit-Making Executives 


Little Things May-Make or Mar the Reputation of an Organization as 
a Place of Employment 


By a New York Sales Manager 


MANAGERS officials to- 
day realize that the future 
of their companies inevitably de- 
pends upon men rather than upon 
policies and methods. Poor men 
can distort the application of 
sound policies. Men of the 
wrong type will so employ meth- 
ods as to make them offensive to 
every employee and customer with 
whom they come in contact. 

Profit-making men will change 
weak policies into strong ones. 
Profit-making men will weld two 
weak methods into one strong 
lever. Profit-making men _ will 
bring to a business prestige and 
profit—and insure the continuance 
of success, 

The first duty of management 
officials is to attract profit-making 
executives. It is not enough to 
hire the inevitable man when he 
appears and to assign him to the 
most obvious vacancy. The in- 
evitable man makes good so 
rapidly, even in roles to which he 
never should have been assigned, 
that by his own power and 
guidance he ultimately finds his 
right niche and ornaments it al- 
most against the wishes of those 
higher up. 

3ut the. far-seeing company 
makes its name a synonym for 
desirable executive employment. 
It both creates and capitalizes op- 
portunities to prove its desirability 
to the outside world, as well as to 
its employees. 

Recently I asked the president 


of an Ohio corporation, “Why is 
it that executives enjoying good 
positions and good salaries with 
other firms are so anxious to come 
with you?” 

“Probably it is because we have 
the firm conviction that a man 
should enjoy his work,” was the 
prompt reply. “Ordinarily an em- 
ployer thinks he has reached the 
limit in affording his executives 
contact with pleasing personali- 
ties, opportunities for advancement 
and favorable conditions under 
which to work.” . 

Since I could not think of any 
desirable condition which these 
three groupings omitted, I asked, 
“And to that you add?” The 
president smiled as he replied, 
“You have overlooked the. fourth 
factor, which even the man_him- 
self seldom considers. This is 
made up of 101 little things which, 
for lack of a better term, may be 
called ‘thoughtfulness.’ 

“But, first, let’s run over the 
three usual factors. You were 
about to ask me how I could con- 
trol the personality of our execu- 
tives’ immediate superiors?” I 
nodded my head in appreciation 
of his mindreading. “The one 
answer to that question is that 
when I was young in business I 
worked with men and under men 
who, from anything but a money- 
making standpoint, were impos- 
sible. Fortunately, I survived the 
ordeal. But I made up my mind 
then that if I ever presided over 
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the destinies of any organization, 
no one in my employ should be 
expected to help me make profits 
when forced by me to associate 
with a man who deserved a good 
licking instead of a good job. 


CLEANING HOUSE 


“As a reformer of case-hard- 
ened grouches and bullies I was 
a failure,” he continued. “But I 
was a champion in firing men of 
those types. In my first ten years 
as president, I ‘accepted the resig- 
nations’ of three branch managers, 
a credit man, a factory super- 
intendent and half a dozen depart- 
ment heads or assistant department 
heads. These came from men who 
were no more fit to be included in 
an organization dedicated to the 
enjoyment of its employees than 
sliced onions should be included 
on the same refrigerator shelf 
with a pitcher of cream.” ‘ 

Had I not known that this 
president was the idol of the en- 
tire organization, I might have 
felt him hard-hearted in his con- 
demnation of undesirable types. 


Had I not known that he had, by 
removing unwise pressure, turned 


grouches into mighty enjoyable 
associates, I would have mis- 
judged him. But knowing these 
things, I merely'asked, “Then you 
let valuable men go because they 
blocked the development of other 
potentially valuable men?” 

“Absolutely,” he responded. 
“Fortunately, it pays in dollars 
and cents in the long run. As a 
direct, proof of this, let me cite 
the e of Jones: 

“He had the ability to bully 
sales through. He started in a 
territory on the Pacific Coast. 
He made such a good record in 
a few years that we felt forced 
to give him a better territory in 
the East. To make a long story 
short, he prospered on paper so 
long as we gave him bigger and 
better territories. Like all bullies, 
he was a coward, and so we 
seldom saw him at headquarters. 
The characteristics which made 
him cordially hated by his trade 
we never saw, as he was too much 
of a coward to commit an offence 
toward a customer which would 
justify a letter of complaint. But 
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he left from Coast to Coast a bad 
taste in the mouths of everyone on 
whom he called. He resigned, and 
in resigning, his veneer came off, 
and more than proved our Dlind- 
ness. 

“I want to have men who have 
developed perhaps by overcoming 
their own faults, or by overcoming 
conditions outside of our com- 
pany. Battles of the kind which 
I have described develop without 
turning the contestants into case- 
hardened human beings. There is 
not a man in our force, inside or 
out, who will not willingly put up 
a stiff fight for the company. 

“Give me the man who tells me 
that we should yank out our whole 
lighting and ventilating system be- 
cause he can see that it will, in 
less than five years, affect the 
work of fifty employees; as 
against the man who works in 
semi-darkness for five years, and 
then points to his glasses as a 
proof of his loyalty to me and to 
the company.” 

I have talked with many men 
of the little things which make or 
mar the reputation of a company 
as to desirability as a place of 
employment. Almost without ex- 
ception, the men describing condi- 
tions within their own companies 
have given unconscious testimony 
to the costliness of including “a 
single money-making mucker” in 
the organization. 


A DAY’S WORK BECOMES A GAME 


The more deserving and ana- 
lytical have shown that, without 
defining it, they have recognized 
that an executive who has the 
ability to make a game out of his 
employees’ daily tasks inevitably 
secures team-play as well as con- 
tentment. 

All of us are familiar with the 
fact that certain women have the 
knack of dressing well, and of 
furnishing their homes well, on a 
total expenditure far less than that 
of sisters more fortunate finan- 
cially, but less fortunate in their 
purchasing powers. So it is with 
the business executive seeking to 
magnetize his business to attract 
the most desirable employees. 

There is a wide gap between the 
executive who thinks that the only 
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way to get brains is to pay twice 
the market price, and the crafty 
word-painter who skimps salaries 
by blue-sky promises of “excep- 
tional opportunities for advance- 
ment.” Neither extreme is able 
to hold that which it secures. 

Mark how the little things count. 
On one hand we have the executive 
who is surrounded by a group 
of capable under-executives. A 
department manager approaches 
president “A,” and says: “My 
children have not been any too well 
this past winter, so I’m planning 
to take them out in the country 
for all summer. The trains run all 
right on other week-days, but on 
Saturdays I would like to leave 
half an hour earlier, to save* a 
three hours’ wait.” President 
“A” replies: “Well, if you can 
arrange your work so that you can 
clear up your desk earlier on 
Saturdays, and have someone take 
care of any telephone calls, or 
other important things which 
might come up before closing, I 
don’t see why you can’t leave early, 
except, of course, in an emer- 
gency.” 

Now let us see how the execu- 
tive developing 100 per cent em- 
ployees, and who is laying his 
plans for 100 per cent acquisitions, 
would handle a similar case to the 
above. To begin with, his rela- 
tions with the department head 
would be a little more intimate. 
The department manager chances 
to remark to him as they are 
leaving the office together, or when 
they are in the office together be- 
fore or after closing hours: “I 
am going out in the country this 
summer so the children will get a 
chance to know what a cow looks 
like, before they enter college.” 

Quick as a flash, president “B” 
says: “Got a timetable with you?” 
The department manager is prob- 
ably able to produce one, for no 
one plans to get very far from 
business without looking up train 
schedules. President “B” says: 
“There’s no reason in the world 
why you should not think of catch- 
ing the 4:50 train week-days, 
and, of course, you will take the 
12:45 train on Saturdays. If you 
haven’t got your assistant trained 
so that he can sign any late letters 
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for you, either you are over-work- 
ing, or you are afraid that he will 
take your job away from you.” 

What is the result? President 
“A,” without the slightest intent, 
has diminished by a hair’s breadth 
the enjoyment of the department 
head by his reply. The depart- 
ment manager thinks: “Can it be 
possible that he supposes I would 
fail to arrange to have my as- 
sistant take care of my Saturday 
noon stuff, or that I’d leave every 
Saturday, regardless of the condi- 
tion of my work?” 

President “B,” on the other 
hand, has taken the standpoint any 
man in the department manager’s 
position must admire. President 
“B” has done the sort of thing 
which creates the best advertising 
for more 100 per cent employees, 

Going out in the train, the de- 
partment manager says to his 
friends who occupy somewhat 
similar positions with other enter- 
prises: “We certainly have a bear 
of a president. I happened to tell 
him that I was coming to Oak- 
hurst this summer. Right off the 
bat he insisted on my making 
bankers’ hours for the season. My 
lucky star was shining full 
force when I got a chance to work 
for him.” When the department 
manager gets home he tells his 
wife, and she passes the good news 
along to all the rest of the wives. 

Does the manager’s work suffer 
because of his leaving earlier and 
arriving a trifle late? He dis- 
covers rather quickly that about 
once a week his work is piling up 
and, consequently, he decides that 
he will work at the office some 
night. He finds plenty to do, and 
then takes the 11:00 o'clock train. 


ANOTHER SET OF CONTRASTS 


The factory superintendent casu- 
ally mentions that the clerks in 
Division “C” are planning on a 
minstrel show to raise funds to 
equip a surgical dressings club. 
President “A” tells the superin- 
tendent that if, without laying the 
company open for less worthy 
causes, he can find a way to put 
ten dollars in the right hands, to 
do it. 

President “B” in five minutes 

(Continued on page 189) 
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A decided difference of opinion exists 
among advertisers, agents, publishers, 
and subscription experts- as to the & 
advertising value of circulation obtained 
through clubbing, cut-rates, premiums, 
installments, short-term, and various 
other popular methods— 
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but, no one questions or ever can question, 

the advertising value of a subscription paid | 
for, by the subscriber, in advance, at the 
full price, without extraneous inducement. . 


More than 1,000,000 such subscriptions 
are on the books of Needlecraft 


Magazine. 


Robert B. Johnston 


Advertising Manager 
New York 


JAMES A. ROBERTSON 
Western Manager 
Chicago 


DORR & CORBETT 
New England Representatives 
Boston 


Member A, B. C, 





How Fleischmann Revives 


“Morgue” 


Accounts 


A Campaign That Reclaims Lost Customers 


is the general anxiety to secure 
new business, old customers— 
and particularly dormant cus- 
tomers—are too often left to shift 
for themselves. But it should be 
recognized that many manufac- 
turers have developed genuinely 
effective plans to counteract such 
a tendency. It is possible to obtain 
some valuable pointers by studying 
the methods of the more success- 
ful reclamation projects. 

Among these is the campaign 
that the Fleischmann Company, 
New York, has worked out. It is 
designed as a follow-up on de- 
creased orders and cancellations ; 
as a solicitation of standing orders, 
and as an endeavor to replace 
among the active accounts those 
who temporarily discontinue 
orders. This article will give at- 
tention only to the letters that 
make a particular effort to revive 
“morgue” accounts and those that 
are knocking for admission to the 
morgue. 

The first indication that a cus- 
tomer is likely to stray from the 
fold is found in requests for re- 
ducing the size of orders. A re- 
tailer may place an order which 
more mature deliberation leads 
him to believe is too large. But 
more frequently, a letter asking 
that an order be decreased is a 
fairly reliable indicator of a cus- 
tomer who is slated to drop from 
the books unless immediate action 
is taken. 

Accordingly, when Fleischmann 
receives this sort of communica- 
tion from one of its dealers, the 
following reply is sent: 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

Your letter just came reducing your 
order for Fleischmann’s Yeast. I have 
done just as you asked me to do, but 
I’m worried. You see, your sales reflect 
my efforts for my company. And _ it 
will appear to my district manager that 
I’ve pay down in my service to you. 

Now, I want to do everything I can 
to help you build up your sales on 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, because I know 
from experience that it will be worth 
your while. Yeast customers are regu- 


lar buyers who come into your store 
often and buy groceries other than Yeast, 

Fleischmann’s Yeast brings you new 
customers because my company is run- 
ning a national advertising campaign in 
thirty-two magazines, many of which are 
subscribed to by folks in your town, 
This advertising is. pulling sales for 
other groceries and I know it will pull 
sales for you. 

We have supplied you with signs, 
window transfers and leaflets to help 
remind your customers to take home their 
Yeast. In fact, we’ve done everything 
but the actual selling of the little Yeast 
cake. And now I’ll do that. 

You send me on. the back of this 
sheet a list of people in your neighbor- 

ood whom you'd like to have as cus- 
tomers and I’ll send them all some live 
literature on Yeast-for-Health right 
away. And to be sure that they come 
to your store for the Yeast, I’ll give 
them gift tickets for their first order of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. That’ll sell it for 
you. We will, of course, redeem these 
tickets at the regular retail price of 
three cents. 

Of course you'll want enough Yeast 
on hand to supply these new customers, 
so when you send the list; just fill in 
the enclosed postal for a new order and 
mail it to me. 

Thanks, 


Tue FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Sales Agent. 


If we put ourselves in the place 
of the merchant who has written 
to a manufacturer asking that his 
standing order be decreased, it will 
readily be seen that what he is 
primarily interested in, when a 
reply is received from the source 
of supply, is information concern- 
ing the action the company has 
taken. Notice how the very first 
sentence in the Fleischmann letter 
tells the dealer exactly what he 
wants to know. The second 
sentence completely satisfies him 
that everything he asked for has 
been done. Only after the original 
purpose of the communication 1s 
taken care of, does Fleischmann 
attempt to prevent the customer 
from slipping. 

Then, instead of asking why the 
order was reduced, Fleischmann 
delivers a selling talk, based on a 
service feature. One of the reasons 
why orders are reduced is that the 
effect of the salesman’s presenta- 
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tion has worn off during his 
absence. The dealer gradually 
becomes “unsold.” Usually, all 
that is necessary is to repeat what 
he was originally told concerning 
the line and the service backing 
it up. A few paragraphs bearing 
on this angle, and then an offer to 
do even more than might be ex- 
pected, which is what Pleischmann 
does when reference is made to 
the sampling plan, and a slipping 
customer is perhaps reclaimed. 

When this emergency treatment 
does not work, Fleischmann has 
another card to play. In the first 
letter, it will be recalled, special 
attention was paid to the com- 
pany’s national advertising. The 
second letter bears even more 
heavily on the national campaign 
as a lever to raise falling cus- 
tomers back to their original 
status : 


Dear Mr. Jonzs: 

There’s a crackin’ ad for 
Fleischmann’s Yeast in this month’s 
(insert name of magazine), that ought 
to be worth money to you. . y 

For that same ad appears in thirty- 
one other magazines, many of which 
have subscribers in your own town. Ads 
like this have been running all this 
year and have pulled lots of new cus- 
tomers for other grocers. That’s why I 
say it should be worth money for you. 

Some of your customers are going to 
see this ad and will want Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I told you (insert date), that 
I wanted to do everything I could to 
help you build your sales. The sug- 
gestion I offered then will help you 
make the first sale of yeast to these 
new people who see this month’s 
Fleischmann’s Yeast ad. 

I’ve got advertising literature all made 
up to mail to the people on the list I 
asked you to send me. Please write 
that list on the back of this sheet and 
let_me get to work helping you. 

It’s not going to cost you one cent, 
remember, but it will bring you new 
business and profit. e longer you 
wait, the more sales you lose. 
me that list to-night, or to-morrow at 
the latest. I’m anxious to see your 
sales increase. 

Tue FLeIscHMANN COMPANY 
Sales Agent. 

P. S. In case you’ve lost my last 
letter, I enclose an extra for you 
to use in placing a new order for yeast. 
You'll need enough to take care of the 
increased es. 


An even more positive sign that 
the morgue is about to claim. an- 
other customer, exists in the letter 
asking for temporary discontinu- 
ance of an order. The dealer may 
or may not explain why he wants 
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to cancel temporarily. If he does 
offer an explanation, likely as: not 
the information is inaccurate, 
Even though he may have every 
intention of re-ordering at a later 
date, it is well to try to bring him 
back into the customer line-up 
immediately. 

It should be recognized, though, 
that this calls for skilful work. 
When a dealer feels a certain situ- 
ation is serious enough to demand 
a temporary cancellation, it does 
not please him to be told, politely 
perhaps, but yet unmistakably, that 
he is all sorts of a confounded 
fool. More than a little tact is 
required. The company must not 
appear over-anxious. It must not 
give the impression that it is seek- 
ing an order, regardless of whither 
it is to the merchant’s advantage 
to place one. Most important of 
all, there must be no implication 
of ‘lack of patience with the 
dealer for making the request. 

The following letter, while some- 
what similar to the first in 
the series, is sufficiently different 
to warrant printing it: 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

I’ve discontinued your order for 
Fleischmann’s Yeast as you requested. 
But I want to make sure that it will 
be only temporary. I want to do every: 
thing-I can to help you build up sales 
for our Yeast and to help you profit 
by the large number of regular cus 
tomers it will bring to you. 

Since our 1924 advertising began in 
thirty-two magazines, grocers have been 
calling for increases. And a great num- 
ber of these increases came from towns 
your size, where our advertising has the 
jargest circulation. So I am at a loss 
to know just why you found it necessary 
to stop your order for Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 

However, I know what will boost 
your sales. You send me a list of 
people you’d like to have as customers 
and I’ll mail them a special letter, en- 
closing Yeast-for-Health literature and 
two tickets good for two cakes of Yeast 
to be paid for by us. That will get 
them inside your store for the first 
order and give you an opportunity to 
sell them something in addition to the 
Yeast. c 

Now ull want enough Yeast to 
supply these new customers, so W 
you send us the list, fill out the enclosed 
card and mail to me in one 
envelope. Please get this to me soon 
I can ag on our active list. 

THE ISCHMANN CoMPANY 
Sales Agent. 


As with the other Fleischmann 
letters, the personal element 1 
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@ The editors of The Youth’s Companion 
believe that good clean sports and athletics 
are as necessary to the development of char- 
acter and usefulness for service as learning. 


@LA considerable portion of the editorial 
columns is regularly devoted to athletics, 
outdoor and indoor sports. Many of the 
stories also are woven around athletic games 
and contests. 


@, Manufacturers .of athletic goods, equip- 
ment for sports and outdoor life find adver- 
tising in The Youth’s Companion most 
productive. 
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stressed in the reply the company 
makes when a cancellation is re- 
ceived. Incidentally, the line of 
demarcation between over-playing 
and under-playing the personal 
element under these circumstances 
is exceedingly vague. As a rule, 
the tendency is to over-step the 
mark. There may. be too much 
pleading and too little selling. 

Notice how Fleischmann hews 
to the line: 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

Just when our big Yeast-for-Health 
advertising is pulling biggest returns 
for grocers everywhere, I get your re- 
quest to discontinue your order. 

It surely goes hard for me, for when 
I make a report to my district man- 
ager, it’s going to appear that I haven’t 
shown you proper attention. And that’s 
the very thing I’ve always tried to do. 

Now let’s get together, Mr. Jones, and 
see if we can’t build your sales on 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. To begin with, 
there’s our national campaign in thirty- 
two magazines—many of them have ma 
scribers in your town, You have 
Yeast-for-Health leaflets, signs and 
sacks to help you sell yeast after the 
customer is in your. store. Those 
should show results. The only other 
thing I can do is to send some cus- 
tomers to you direct. And I’ll do that. 

You give me a list of people you’d 
like to have as customers and I’ll mail 
them a special letter and advertising 
literature telling them t you have 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for sale. I'll even 
supply them with a gift ticket for the 
first order of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
That'll bring them to 7% And when 
they come, you can sell them something 
in addition to the yeast. In fact, that’s 
one big point in selling our Yeast—this 
neers new business on other lines. | 

So when you send me that list, fill in 
the enclosed postal card so you will be 
sure not to are any of your 
trade. Please mail this to me right 
away as I want to keep you on my 


active list. 
Sincerely yours, 
Tue FLetschHMaNN CoMPANY 
Sales Agent. 


If this letter does not pull a 
reply, Fleischmann does not lose 
hope of reviving the dead account. 
Instead, the company applies an- 
other treatment. The second 
letter to accounts that have can- 
celled is mailed some time after the 
first has been sent on its way. All 
this while, Fleischmann advertis- 
ing is appearing and the demand 
for Fleischmann’s Yeast continues 
to grow. 

If the dealer has received no 
calls, attracting his attention to the 
fact is not going to help matters. 
However, Fleischmann willingly 
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takes the chance, no doubt because 
experience has shown that the 
national advertising campaign 
keeps demand at a high enough 
pitch to make it reasonably safe. 

The following letter is Fleisch- 
mann’s final correspondence effort 
to revive “morgue” accounts: 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

My job depends upon my ability to 
serve grocers like you in the best man. 
ner possible. So you can see I was 
serious when I wrote you (insert date), 
asking you to let me help you build 
up a nice business on Fleischmann’s 
Yeast-for-Health. 

Surely you’ve had some calls for 
Fleischmann’s Yeast since I last wrote 
you. If you did, then you had to turn 
your customers away, and you lost, not 
only the profit on the yeast you did not 
sell, but the profit on other goods you 
could have sold that yeast customer. 

One of the advantages in selling 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is the fact that 
yeast customers call regularly for their 
supply, Think of the chance sales you 
have made to folks who just dropped into 
your store with friends and you'll see 
what I mean. 

Well there are more people reading 
our advertising every day. It’s in 
thirty-two magazines which have their 
largest circulation in towns like yours. 
And I know your customers will read 
these ads and want Fleischmann’s Yeast 
just as they do in other towns. 

Fill out the card which I enclose and 
let me send you another order of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. You can’t lose 
on it and you stand every chance to 
gain lots of new business. The sooner 
you mail it the better. 

Tue FLeIscHMANN CoMPANY 
Sales Agent. 

P. S. I have written a special letter 
to be mailed to some of your special 
customers along with Yeast-for-Health 
literature. Send me that list I asked 
for in my last letter and I’ll mail this 
literature right out. No charge to you. 


It is comparatively simple to 
take most any series of letters and 
by giving them a _ microscopic 
scrutiny disclose weak points. Con- 
sequently, there is no intention of 
holding up these Fleischmann Iet- 
ters as perfect models because 
there is no such thing as a perfect 
sales letter. Individual ideas dif- 
fer in so far as sales letters are 
concerned as well as in other mat- 
ters and many may take exception 
to certain parts of this series. That 
does not alter the fact that these 
letters are effectively doing the 
work for which they were origi- 
nated and while everybody may not 


‘want to adopt them, a number will 


find in them ideas that they can 
adapt to their own requirements. 
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Six Months’ 


Of “Over 


HE net paid circulation of 

the Sunday Herald and 
Examiner for the twenty-six 
Sundays of the six months’ 
period from October 1, 1923, 
to March 31, 1924, attained the 
average of 1,050,949 copies. 


The only other newspaper in 
this field showed, over the 
same six months’ period, an 
average net paid circulation of 


941,047 copies. 


Figures in this advertisement from 
the publishers’ sworn statements to 
the United States Government 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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.- « History 


A Million” 


OR the five Sundays in 

March the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner’s net paid cir- 
culation averaged 1,120,408. 


For the five Sundays in March 
the second Sunday news- 
paper’s net paid circulation 


averaged 957,223. 


>) SO Se 


This Over-a- Million circula- 
tion of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner represents a tremen- 
dous buying-power that all 
advertisers may cultivate to 
advantage. 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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The Circulation “Why 
of an Advertising “Why” W 


pros] 


The answer to any “why” is a “because,” but can | 
the “because” often provokes another “why.” ioe 
For example: = 
“Why” does The Chicago Daily News bring _ 
such results to its advertisers that it continu- argu 
ally leads all other Chicago daily newspapers i. 
in the volume of advertising carried? - the 
“Because” The Daily News circulation of — 
400,000—1,200,000 readers daily—embraces given 
the great majority of the financially competent we 
citizens of Chicago. pany 

a ret 
“Why” do these people prefer The Daily ng 
News as a home newspaper? a me 

a € 
“Because” they know that they can depend on — 
. . . . . . . Jalan 
it for full and reliable journalistic service in the re 
every department—and it gives them all the saad 
news of importance and much of it about 12 tion \ 
hours ahead of the morning press. It prints wk 
to-day’s news to-day—not tomorrow. filled 

collect 
Thus it holds the interest and confidence and Pt 
esteem of the great mass of Chicagoans who 10, w 
are willing to buy and have the means to buy. Shirt 


the s; 
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CHICAGO DAILY NEWS | § =. 
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A Way to Meet the Price 
Argument Instantly 


The Harry Berger Shirt Company Uses a Return Telegram with Good 
Results 


7JHEN the salesman comes 

/ back and reports that the 
prospect will not buy because he 
can get cheaper prices elsewhere, 
that is the time when real selling 
must begin. No real sale can be 
made until after the prospect says 
“no” and some of the most un- 
usual selling has been done to 
meet this self-same, old-fashioned 
argument on prices. It is natural 
for the salesman to say at the 
spot, and the head of the house 
by letter, that the quality of the 
merchandise makes up for the 
slight difference in price, but un- 
less some dramatic setting is 


given to this obvious statement it 
has been known to fall flat. 

The Harry Berger Shirt Com- 
pany of New York City has used 


a return telegram idea with good 
results to meet the price argu- 
ment. A while ago, for example, 
a men’s furnisher and clothier in 
a Western State sent in a letter 
ordering a cancellation on the 
balance of King Satin Shirts as 
the retailer said he could buy the 
same shirt from another firm for 
twenty-four dollars. This sugges- 
tion was answered by letter from 
the president of the company, to- 
gether with a telegram form 
filled out and ready to send 
collect. The letter said: 

“The office called to my at- 
tention your letter of October 
10, wherein you ask us to can- 
cel the balance of the King Satin 
Shirts, stating that you can buy 
the same shirt for twenty-four 
dollars from another firm. 

‘ you can buy 
for twenty-four 
but not only is the fabric 
of an inferior count (which 
means that it will not wear as 
well as King Satin) but the shirts 
are not as full cut, nor are they 
as well tailored as those bought 
from us. 


similar 
dollars 


“IT do not want you to take my 
word for this Mr. ——. I am 
enclosing swatches of the num- 
bers you selected so that you can 
make a comparison under a mag- 
nifying glass (you cannot see the 
difference with the naked eye) 
and then I want you to take one 
of our shirts out of stock and 
compare it, stitch for stitch, with 
the shirt offered at a cheaper 
price. 


COLD REASONING 


“Be sure, nobody gives you 
something for nothing. A man 
that charges you twenty-four 
dollars gives you twenty-four 
dollars’ worth. When you pay us 
$28.50, you can bank on it you are 
getting 100 cents in value for 
every dollar you pay. 

“You might feel that the 
cheaper shirt will answer your 
purpose; yet, the few cents extra 
that you pay us for our shirts 
is insurance that you are giving 
your customer the best his money 
can buy, which means that every 
time you sell one of our shirts, 
you are making a friend for 
your store. 

“Ts that not, in itself, worth the 
extra few pennies? 

‘I have been told by men that 
know you that you are a mighty 
good business man; if this is 
true, as I am sure it is, you will 
quickly see that what I say above 
is good, sound business logic. 

“If you will consider these 
facts, you will, without any ques- 
tion, immediately authorize me to 
ship out the few numbers, like 
swatches enclosed, which the 
factory has finished up for you. 

“Just give a messenger boy the 
attached telegram—and I will do 
the rest.” 

In this case, and in a great 
many others, the prospect who 
had asked to have his order can- 
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celled, sent the telegram which 


read: 

“All right Harry ship out the 
King Satin numbers ready for 
us,” the day after he received the 
letter bringing out the points 
noted above. 

As Mr. Berger, who has used 
this telegram idea with much 
success in many similar instances, 
says: “The return telegram idea 
makes a rather effective way of 
dressing up the old arguments 
and presenting them in a form 
which enables the prospect to act 
upon the facts you have written 
to convince him. The plan of 
letting the goods do their own 
talking and suggesting that he 
stage his own demonstration in 
his own shop under a magnifying 
glass, together with some homely 
truths about quality, will usually 
convince the man who is an expe- 
rienced buyer and has been in 
business a long while. But un- 
less at that instant something is 
there to enable him to act upon 
his change of heart, it is very 
liable that the argument will be 
forgotten and the letter laid aside. 
The return telegraph blank has 
proved very successful in our 
business in enabling the prospect 
to act upon his decision after he 
reads our letter and makes the 
examination we suggest.” 


United Drug Foreign Business 


Is Growing 

“Our business is improving,” reports 
G. M. Gales, managing director_of the 
Boot’s Pure Drug Company, Ltd., a 
subsidiary of Liggett’s International, 
Ltd., Inc., which is in turn controlled 
x the United Drug Company, Boston. 
“We are operating 700 stores in the 
British Isles,” r. Gales said, “an 
increase of forty over last year, and 
expect to open forty this year. Sales 
it is expected, will run well. over 
£8,500,000 in 1924.”’ 


American Chain Income 
Higher 

The American Chain Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer of 
Weed tire chains, and all kinds and 
sizes of chains, railroad specialties, 
rods, wires, valves, etc. Cg a’ net 
income for 1923 of $3,09 684, after 
depreciation, interest and Federal taxes. 
This compares with $1,000,375 in 1922. 

The company’s export business with 
Australia, South Africa and India is 
reported as having more than doubled 
during the last year. 


Dairy Reproduces 


Metropolitan Insurance Copy 
Frequently an advertisement. recom- 
mends or refers to another manufac. 
turer’s product in such a way that he 
can make this copy the is of a 
sales talk in his own advertising. An 
example which illustrates this method 
fe ~ a of eo M. H. 
enken ompany, rooklyn, 
N.'¥. “The "Truth about Milk” is the 
caption. The reader is referred to an 
advertisement of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Compan headed, “Medicine 
vs. Milk’? which tells of the food values 
of milk and its value as an aid to 
health. The Metropolitan also offers 
to onl a booklet entitled “All about 
1K. 


The Renken company explains how 
carefully its milk is obtained and 
bottled and emphasizes the precautions 
taken to guarantee a pure product. It 
also st ts that readers write to the 
Metropolitan company for its booklet 
and after reading the booklet to telephone 
Renken. 


Discontinues Pistol Sales in 


Public Interest 

Butler Brothers, Chicago, have an- 
nounced that in the public interest they 
have decided to stop selling revolvers 
and pistols. The company has handled 
these articles for forty years and esti- 
mates that its sales within the last ten 
years have amounted to $1,500,000. The 
present action was taken in deference 
to the growing sentiment throughout 
America against the carrying of con- 
cealed weapons. 


Forms Newark, N. J., 


Advertising Business 

John H. Miller, for the last three 
years advertising manager of the whole. 
sale and retail organizations of the 
Lauter Piano Company, Newark, N. J,, 
piano manufacturer, and previously for 
seven years with L. Bamberger & Com- 
pany, Newark, has established an adver- 
tising business at that city under his 
own name. The new agency will direct 
the advertising of the Lauter company. 


W. L. Kay with Riegel & 
Company 


W. Lowrie Kay, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Dill & 
Collins Company, Philadelphia paper 
maker, has been appointed advertising 
manager of Riegel Company, Inc., 
paper dealers of that city. The latter 
company is the distributor for the Dill 
& Collins lines. 










Appoint Alcorn-Seymour 


Company 
The New York Staats-Zeitung and 
Herold have appointed the Alcorn 
Seymour Com publishers 
representative, New York, as_ national 
advertising representative in the West: 
ern territory. 
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Breaking Away from Private-Brand 
Business without Offending 
Distributors 


Manufacturer Can Adopt Trade-Mark of His Own and Retain Jobbers’ 
Business 


Kiau-Van Pretersom-Dun ap, Inc. 

MitwavuKkeeE, W1s., March 15, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A manufacturer of and 
has built up a tremend 
among goods jobbers. . ; 

His business has grown so big, in 
fact, that he is becoming afraid of it as 
it is now being operated. His products 
have never borne his own brand name 

instead have been sold to the jobber 
as a private label line. 

Because he is unknown to the con- 
sumer and because others can manufac- 
ture the same goods as cheaply as he 
can, quite often he is losing sales through 
price—for price is now the only decid- 
ing factor, 

This manufacturer would like to ad- 
vertise but feels that if he were to enter 
such a program, it would be difficult for 
him to ot gooane e of the jobbers he now 
has until his advertising had enough time 
to work so his name on the product 
would become an_ asset, 

Undoubtedly this same problem has 
been faced by other manufacturers in 
other lines. If so, phases of their plans 
and how the switch was accomplished 
have undoubtedly = in back 
copies of Printers’ Inx or Printers’ 
Ink MonTHLy. ; 

Could you cite some of these stories 
and oblige? 

Ktau-Van Pretersom-Dun ap, Inc. 





AX article appeared in the 
“\ April, 1923, issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK MONTHLY, which covers 
the situation brought up in this 
inquiry. The article was entitled 
“Four Tested Plans for Putting 


a Business on a Trade-Mark 
asis.” 

Many manufacturers whose busi- 
ness dates back several years, once 
sold their product anonymously or 
under the brands of sdaien, 
Gradually these manufacturers have 
heen adopting their own brands. 
When they put their business on a 
trade-mark basis, sometimes they 
entirely eliminate the jobber label 
trade, but more often they do not. 
The majority of companies find it 
advisable to continue filling orders 
for the distributor’s own goods. 
They reason that if they do not 
accept these orders, some other 
manufacturer will, So we find 
that at least for a time after a 


manufacturer adopts a trade-mark 
of his own, he is likely also to 
put up goods for distributors 
under their own brands. Many 
manufacturers continue to do this 
permanently. 

When a company swings an 
established business to a trade- 
mark basis, the most difficult task 
it meets is the one described by 
our correspondent. Quite nat- 
urally distributors who have been 
getting their own brands from a 
manufacturer and who therefore 
control his business, will not re- 
gard with complacency his adop- 
tion of a trade-mark of his own. 
He thereby becomes their com- 
petitor. Certainly they will not 
push his brand, even though they 
might handle it. Most assuredly 
they will not give up their own 
brands. 

This situation has been met by 
literally hundreds of manufac- 
turers. Most of them have over- 
come the difficulty through the 
simple expedient of not trying to 
overcome it. They merely put out 
their own trade-marked goods, ad- 
vertised them and sold them where 
they could. They continued to 
give the jobber his goods without 
attempting to dissuade him from 
his established method of doing 
business. Then they let time take 
its course. Gradually the influence 
of the advertising was felt. De- 
mand for the manufacturer’s own 
brand began to increase. At the 
same time the demand for the job- 
ber’s brand started to decrease. 
Finally the manufacturer’s brand 
was in gteatest demand. Jobbers 
began to push it. After a time 
some of them found their own 
brands so difficult to sell that they 
discontinued them. Before long 
the manufacturer’s brand demon- 
strated its ability to exist and 
thrive side by side with those 
jobbers’ brands that survived. In 
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a few years the manufacturer’s 
brand so thoroughly dominated the 
market that the competition of 
jobbers’ brands was no longer a 
factor. 

That, we repeat, has been the 
experience of any number of man- 
ufacturers. Some of these experi- 
ences were recounted in the article 
in Printers’ INK MONTHLY, to 
which we have already referred. 
A few additional experiences of 
this kind may be briefly recapit- 
ulated here. 

Within a few weeks there will 
be advertised to the consumer a 
certain textile which has never 
before been trade-marked or ad- 
vertised to the public. The con- 
cern has been in business for 
many years and has a wonderful 
distribution throughout the United 
States. The company has always 


been a large trade advertiser, but 
has not been able to go to the con- 
sumer with its story because most 
of its output has been distributed 
under the brands of retailers and 
jobbers. 

Recently the company decided to 


trade-mark its product. It imme- 
diately met the opposition of the 
large distributors, but succeeded 
without any trouble in winning the 
co-operation of smaller jobbers. 
The company therefore adopted 
the policy of accepting the co- 
operation of small distributors and 
continued to give the large dis- 
tributors their private brand goods 
as always. The company wisely 
knows that not many years will go 
by before these large distributors 
will be only too glad to carry its 
trade-marked brand. 

This manufacturer, in this man- 
ner, has been able to: get on a 
trade-mark basis without any dis- 
ruption of established trade con- 
nections, His relations with job- 
bers are just as harmonious as they 
always were. When this plan is 
followed there is no question that 
a manufacturer will succeed in 
putting over a trade-mark. This, 
as we said, is the policy that has 
been pursued by hundreds of 
manufacturers. 

Take the Hirsh-Wickwire Com- 
pany, of Chicago, which makes a 
high-grade line of men’s clothing. 
It does considerable advertising, 
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and of course encourages the 
dealers to feature the Hirsh-Wick- 
wire brand. It has been success- 
ful in getting dealers to accept its 
brand in most places. In New 
York City, however, where the 
retailers’ labels are still common, 
the Hirsh-Wickwire*Company fur- 
nishes its line of goods to retailers 
who insist upon having their own 
labels. 

That also is the way Fayette R. 
Plumb, Inc. has put out its line 
of tools. The jobbers were not 
antagonized. They were given 
their own brand if they insisted 
on it. Gradually, however, Plum) 
advertising has been getting in its 
work, Today the overwhelming 
percentage of the company’s busi- 
ness is on its own trade-marked 
tools. 

We believe that the Nettleton 


‘Shoe company still gives a few 


high-grade retailers their own 
brands. Thus the business of 
these retailers is retained without 
in any way interfering with the 
marketing of the Nettleton com- 
pany’s trade-marked line of its 
own. 

So common is this method of 
dealing with the situation brought 
up by our correspondent that any 
numbef of examples similar to 
those we have quoted could be 
given.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Mathewson & Sinclair, New 
Advertising Business 


Mathewson & Sinclair is the name of 
a new advertising business which has 
been formed at New York by Paul 
Mathewson and R. H. Sinclair. For 
nine years Mr. Mathewson had charge 
of .— mail advertising for Double- 
day, Page & Company. He also was at 
one time advertising manager of Tie 
Mentor. More recently he has been 
yosident. of the Cadmus Society, New 

ork, direct-mail advertising service. 
Mr. Sinclair previously was with Sack- 
heim & Scherman, and at one time 
was with Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., both 
of New York. 


Condé Nast Transfers 
E. C. Kennedy 


E. C. Kennedy, who has been on_the 
New York City staff of Vanity Fair, 
has been assigned to New York State 
territory by the Condé Nast Publications, 
Inc. He will represent Vogue, Vanity 
Fair, and House & Garden, in his sec 
tion of that territory. 
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Selling Bathtubs and Plumbing in 


PHILADELPHIA 


Imagine, if you can, the needs of half a million separate 
dwellings in one compact territory. 


That’s the Philadelphia situation ; half a million fami- 
lies in half a million dwellings, and half of these dwellings 
are owned by the families that live in them. 


Think how easy it is to talk business with individual 
owners who don’t have to “pass the buck” to the land- 
lord. 


Folks who own their homes like to equip them with the 
new things that make for comfort and sanitation. 


There are more than 800 plumbing establishments kept 
busy by the needs of Philadelphia’s homes and manufac- 
turing plants. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for six months end- 
ing March 31, 1924— 


512,445 ois 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest 
in the United States. : 





NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 
814 Park-Lexington Cc. L. Weaver Mortimer Bryans 
Building Verree & Conklin, Inc. 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 
(46th & Park Ave.) 117 Lafayette Bivd. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen Ray A. Washburn 
28 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Inc. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
Boulevard 681 Market 8t. 





(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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This map shows the per cent of 
the total farms in each State 
reached by using Farm Life’s 
“truly National,” over-a-million 
circulation. No other farm paper 
can show this coverage. 








SPENCER. IND. 
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NATIONAL 


[}Cr1rculation 


We say Farm Life is “truly national” in its 
circulation because of its blanket coverage of 
ALL the national farm market. And a 
“National” circulation MUST cover ALL 
sections. Glance at the map showing the 
percentage in each state of Farm Life’s 
million-and-over circulation. We will gladly 
send you comparative maps for all other 
“National” farm publications. The more you 
study this coverage proposition the more 
reasons you'll find for using Farm Life— 
“as national as agriculture.” 


This is the third of fifty-two weekly messages to 
tell YOU why Farm Life is growing greater—to 
bring you more results. Any Farm Life repre- 
sentative will show you—or ask for our Monthly 
Bulletin. 





FARM LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Wm. M. Taylor, Advertising Manager 
SPENCER, INDIANA 
The James M. Riddle Co.Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta St.Louis 
Kansas City San Francisco 
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The Roto Section of The Sun- 
R I O day Milwaukee Journal is the 
Ream * z 
only Roto printed especially 
° for Wisconsin people. Su 
Sp 
These successful National Advertisers use an al 
average of more than 2,000 lines a year a 
each in The Roto Section of The Sunday tone 
Milwaukee Journal— Cou 
week 
Century Chemists Munsing Wear a 
Coty’s Lorigan Thermo Mills pall 
Djer Kiss Fred Butterfield uct, 
Kotex Walk-Over Shoes “wll 
Palmolive Co. Stacy-Adams Shoe Co. die 
Colgate’s B. F. Goodrich Rubbers upon 
Gervaise Graham Torrington Co. dy 
Lehn & Fink Aladdin Industries erie 
Marmola Gorham Silver prod: 
Tis Eastman Kodak — 
Todent Dodge Brothers by th 
Vauve Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. ben . 
Luxrite Hair Nets Columbia Phonograph my 
Surf Maid Hair Nets Dictograph Products Co. a + 
Venida Hair Nets Californians, Inc. a de 
Pabst Corporation People’s Popular Monthly oa 
J. & J. Coleman Shredded Wheat a 3 
: comp 
Many other advertisers, local and national, mai 
. tainet 
using smaller space, find The Sunday Mil- a 
waukee Journal Roto Section necessary for ll 
most economical and successful selling. — 
fever, 
bi de 
a €a 
; Th 
Sunday net paid circulation— then 
March average — 124,525 ing ( 
*See 
page | 
Court 














How Far Can an Outside Party Go 
in Repacking a Trade-Marked 
Product? 


Supreme Court Makes an Important Decision on the Use of Original 
Trade-Marks on Rebottled and Repackaged Goods 


Special Washington Correspondence 
WO questions, of vital impor- 
tance to many manufacturers 

and presented by a judge of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals in ren- 
dering a decision in the Pres- 
tonettes-Coty case, were answered 
in the affirmative by the Supreme 
Court of the United States last 
week, 

The first question was: “Can 
the name and trade-mark of a 
manufacturer of a volatile prod- 
uct, like a perfume, be used with- 
out his consent, to sell his re- 
bottled perfume, provided the one 
who thus rebottles and sells places 
upon each bottle sold a label bear- 
ing his own name and announcing 
that he is not connected with the 
original manufacturer of the 
product, but that the contents are 
those of the original manufac- 
turer but independently rebottled 
by the one whose name the label 
bears ?” 

The second. “Can the name 
and trade-mark of a manufacturer 
of a toilet preparation containing 
a delicate and volatile perfume, 
like a face powder compact, be 
used without his consent to sell 
an independently manufactured 
compact provided the independent 
manufacturer puts upon each con- 
tainer sold a label containing his 
own name and stating that he is 
not connected with the original 
manufacturer and that his 
compact was independently com- 
pounded by him from the com- 
pound of the original manufac- 
turer, together with his own 
binder and stating the percentage 
of each?” 

_ The original suit was brought 
in the District Court* to enjoin 
Prestonettes, Inc., from mention- 
ing Coty in reselling the genuine 

“See Printers’ Inx of July 6, 1922, 

page 137, for detailed report of District 


Court trial, 


Coty product, the latter claiming 
that the action was in violation of 
his rights under the Trade-Mark 
Act. The brief states that Coty is 
a citizen of France and a whole- 
sale manufacturer and exporter 
of perfumes and toilet articles in 
general, and adds: 

“He has registered in the 
United States Patent Office as his 
trade-mark the wholly fanciful 
word, ‘L’Origon,’ printed in gro- 
tesque letters fancifully arranged 
and intermingled. He has also 
registered his own French proper 
name, ‘Coty,’ distinctively 
printed.” 

The brief then relates that Coty 
sells his perfume in large-sjze 
bottles, which are too large and 
too expensive for resale at popu- 
lar prices. For years past, it has 
been the custom of many dealers 
to buy the large bottles and to 
place the genuine contents in 
small, fancy bottles for sale at 
popular prices in the retail trade. 
Coty also has been engaged in 
selling in this country a face 
powder in cartons or boxes. This 
powder, Prestonettes, Inc. bought 
in the original packages, and, with 
a so-called “binder” made the 
contents into a “compact.” 


THE DISTRICT COURT’S RULING 


The District Court, in its dis- 
position of the case, required that 
upon each bottle of the rebottled 
perfume sold by Prestonettes, 
Inc., there be no reference to 
Coty or L’Origon except in the 
following label -printed in plain 
type and securely affixed to the 
bottle: 

Prestonettes, Inc., not connected with 
Coty, states that the contents are Coty’s 
—(giving the name of the article), in- 
dependently rebottled in New York. 

Likewise, as to the compacted 
powder, the District Court for- 
bade any. reference to Coty or 
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estonettes, Inc., not connected wi 
that the compact of face 


Pr 

Coty, states 

i tl m- 
— AS Fh 
name) loose powder and its own: binder. 
Loose powder — per cent. Binder — 
per cent. 

The District Court also im- 
posed this restriction in the de- 
sign of both labels, “Every word 
of said statement to be in letters 
of the same size, color, type and 
general distinctiveness.” 

The brief then relates that the 
decision and restrictions were ac- 
cepted by the defendant, who had 
no desire to deceive the public, 
and who proceeded to retail the 
wares as before, but with the 
labels as drawn by the court. The 
plaintiff, however, insisted upon 
an absolute injunction, and ap- 
pealed the case. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals 
granted the injunction. Then, 
after the opinion was made pub- 
lic, Prestonettes, Inc. moved for 


a rehearing, and, although the 


motion was 
added the 
opinion : 

“If we assume that the defen- 
dant handles the plaintiff’s prod- 
uct without in any way injuring 
the qualities, we think the injunc- 
tion should issue on the ground 
that the defendant has no right to 
use the plaintiff’s name without 
his consent on the particular 
products which the defendant re- 
bottles or repacks, because the 
defendant has no right to put up- 
on the plaintiff the burden of 
safeguarding the quality of his 
products, which such a situation 
would impose upon the plaintiff 
compelling him to keep a con- 
stant watch upon the defendant’s 


denied, the court 
following to _ its 


conduct and the conduct of others. 


who might choose to act in a 
similar way.” - 

In reversing the decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Justice 
Holmes, who delivered the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court, and 
after reviewing the case, said that 
the decree of the court below 
seems to the Supreme Court to 
have gone too far. He explained 
that the defendant, by right of its 
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ownership, had a right to com- 
pound or change what it bought, 
to divide either the original or the 
modified product, and to sell it so 
divided. 

“The plaintiff,” he continued, 
“could not prevent or complain 
of its stating the nature of the 
component parts and the source 
from which they were derived if 
it did not use the trade-mark in 
so doing. For instance, the de- 
fendant could state that a certain 
percentage of its compound was 
made at a certain place in Paris, 
however well known as the plain- 
tiff’s factory that place might be, 
If the compound was worse than 
the constituent, it might be a mis- 
fortune to the plaintiff, but the 
plaintiff would have no cause for 
action, as the defendant was exer- 
cising the rights of ownership 
and only telling the truth.” 

Justice Holmes then declared, 
as the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, that the existence of a 
trade-mark would have no bear- 
ing on the question, and, in 
enumerating the new rights con- 
ferred by a trade-mark, made the 
following statement: 

“Tt does not confer a right to 
prohibit the use of the word or 
words. It is not a _ copyright. 
The argument: drawn from the 
language of the Trade Mark Act 
does not seem to us to need dis- 
cussion. A trade-mark only gives 
the right to prohibit: the use of it 
so far as to protect the owner’ 
good-will against the. sale of an- 
other’s product as his.” 

After citing a number of de 
cisions in support of this opinion, 
he said that when the mark 1 
used in a way that does not de 
ceive the public the court saw no 
such sanctity in the word as to 
prevent its being used to tell the 
truth, and that it was not taboo. 
Then referring again to the pres- 
ent case, he added: 

“If the name Coty were allowed 
to be printed in different letters 
from the rest of the inscription 
dictated by the District Court 4 
casual purchaser might look no 
further and might be deceived. 
But when it in no way stands out 
from the statement of facts that 
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unquestionably the defendant has 
a right to comniunicate in some 
form, we see no reason why it 
should not be used collaterally, 
not to indicate the goods, but to 
say that the trade-marked product 
is a constituent in the article now 
offered as new and changed. As 
a general proposition there can be 
no doubt that the word might be 
so used.” 

To make the contention clear, 
Justice Holmes gave several illus- 
trations of the repacking and re- 
bottling of trade-marked goods, 
and explained that, in reselling 
such goods in small packages, 
there was nothing to prevent the 
seller from honestly stating the 
identity of the original goods, 
provided he identified the one who 
divided or rebottled the- goods, 
and that this would not be be- 
cause of a license implied from 
the special facts, but on the gen- 
eral ground that the court had 
stated. 

He further said that it seemed 
to the court that no new right 
can be evoked from the fact that 
the perfume or powder is delicate 
and likely to be spoiled, or from 
the omnipresent possibility of 
fraud, and that if the defendant’s 
rebottling of the plaintiff’s per- 
fume deteriorates it and the pub- 
lic is adequately informed as to 
who does the rebottling, the pub- 
lic, with or without the plaintiff’s 
assistance, is likely to find it out, 
and that the same holds with the 
powder in the new form. 

“It is not a suit for unfair 
competition,” he said, in con- 
cluding the opinion. “It stands 
upon the plaintiff’s rights as the 
owner of a trade-mark registered 
under the Act of Congress. The 
question therefore is not how far 
the court would go in aid of a 
plaintiff who showed grounds for 
suspecting the defendant of mak- 
ing a dishonest use of his oppor- 
tunities, but is whether the plain- 
tiff has the naked right alleged 
to prohibit the defendant from 
making even a collateral refer- 
ence to the plaintiff's mark. We 
are of the opinion that the decree 
of the Circuit Court of A s 
must be reversed, and that that of 


the District Court must stand.” 
Justice Reynolds dissented from 
this opinion. 


Reports Duz Sales and 
Distribution Growing 


The history of the Duz Company, 
Inc., New York, a New Jersey corpora- 
tion operating through a Delaware 
corporation of the same name is sum- 
marized in a recent letter of Samuel 
I. Welsher, president, concerning the 
status of the company. 

“Duz was invented by an_ expert 
chemist after more than ten years of 
experiment and research,” said Mr. 
Welsher. ‘“‘Its intrinsic value as a 
washing, bleaching, sterilizing and 
cleansing agent, readily merchandisable, 
was thoroughly established by labora- 
tory and practical tests. The trade-mark 
Duz has been registered in the United 
States, Canada and France and applica- 
tion for registration has been made in 
Mexico and in practically every im. 
pa country in South America and 
Surope. 

“In July, 1922, the company was 
marketing Duz through 2,000 grocery 
stores; one year later this number of 
stores had grown to over 8,000. 

“In September, 1923, campaigns were 
started in Chicago and the New Eng- 
land States and Duz is now sold by 
over 25,000 stores in Greater New 
York, New England, New Jersey and 
Chicago. Practically all the larger 
chain and other grocery stores now 
sell Duz.” 

“The sales of Duz,” Mr. Welsher 
continues, “for the .year 1923 showed 
an increase of 400 per cent over the 
previous year and the sales for January 
and February, 1924, showed an increase 
of 800 per cent over the sales for 
the same months in 1922. It is esti- 
mated that by September 1, 1924, sales 
should be at the rate of approximately 
$2,000,000 per annum.” 

The company operates factories at 
New York and Chicago. 


Rhey T. Snodgrass, Publisher, 
Washington “Herald” 


Rhey T. Snodgrass has been ap- 
goons publisher of the Washington, 
. C., Herald. He previously had 
been associated with the Milwaukee 
Wisconsin News and Sunday Telegram 
in a similar capacity. He was formerly 
president and treasurer of Snodgrass 
& Gayness, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Mr. Snodgrass also has been 
with Cosmopolitan, New York. 


Milton Watch Account for 
Wm. T. Mullally 


The Milton Watch Company, New 
York, importer of watches and dia- 
monds, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Wm. T. Mullally, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city. Business 
papers and newspapers will be used. 
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O fact or set of facts can possi- 

bly present the extraordinary 
dominance of the Indianapolis news- 
paper field by The News so strongly 
as the simple record of advertising 








lineage. In 1923 The News carried 
51% of all the newspaper lineage in 
Indianapolis— in its 313 issues against 
678. The advertisers who bought 
17,710,428 lines in The News last 
year have proved its value to you far 


beyond all question of doubt. 










Total advertising lineage for 7 years 
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During 1923 careful of Indi lis News advertising eliminated a 
potential volume of ae ym agate lines, most t of which was accepted by other local 
papers. During the past ten years p censored adver- 
tising has smounted to more than one million dollars. 











The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bidg. 
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‘6 Runaway” 


@ When you have some- 
thing to say to a fellow, 
you want the man to 
“stand still” long enough 
to listen to you. 


@ When the advertiser 
has something to say toa 
newspaper audience, he 
wants that audience to 
“stay put.” “Shifting” 
circulation isn’t very good 
for an advertiser who 
wants to build up a per- 
manent following. — 

q That’s why the Sunpa- 
pers believe it to be good 
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Readers 


business to spend so much 
money getting carrier 
circulation. 


@ For only a carrier sys- 
tem can tell you where the 


papers go. 
@ And assure you that 


your audience will “stay 
put.” 


March Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 247,387 
Sunday - - - 179,873 
A Gain of 12,311 Daily and 14,237 
Sunday over March, 1923 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E. 42nd St., New York 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 









BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY ‘NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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Straw No. 2 


An old saying and true 1924 Series 


STRAWS show which way 


the wind is blowing 


And it is also true that the volume of advertising carried 
by a newspaper year after year in any particular line shows 
the value of that newspaper for that class of advertising. 
The Chicago Evening Post carried less medical advertising 
than any other paper in Chicago, and the total receipts from 
installment houses would not pay for the ink to dot the i’s in 
a single issue. 

But there are many lines of high-grade advertising from 
which The Post receives more advertising than any other 
Chicago daily paper—morning or evening. And there are 
several very high-grade lines from which The Post receives 
more advertising than all the other Chicago papers combined— 
morning, evening and Sunday. 

Straw No. 1 gave you the figures on one such line—art 
dealers. For Straw No. 2 we present the figures for insurance 
advertising. For the past four years The Chicago Evening Post 
has led all Chicago newspapers in insurance advertising, and 
in 1923 carried more than seven times as much as its nearest 
competitor. It carried 161,714 lines more than all the other 
Chicago papers—morning, evening and Sunday—as shown by 
the following list. It carried 205,186 lines more than all the 
other Chicago evening papers combined. Here are the figures: 


POST......... 226,487 lines 
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Herald-Examiner ..... 14,089 i 
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It Pays to Advertise in a 

Newspaper Read by the 

Class of People Financially 
Able to Become Good 


a8 a Customers 
DENVER TIMES The Chicago 
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Is the Traveling Salesman 
Slipping ? 


An Investigation Shows that in Some Cases 80 Per Cent of Retailers 


Purchases Are by Mail—Manufacturers and ‘Retailers Believe 
Road Men Are Slipping—Both Offer Some Constructive 
Suggestions 


By G. A. Nichols 


“U7 HY is it,” the sales man- 
ager of a St. Louis shoe 
manufacturing concern asked this 
writer, “that traveling salesmen 
have such a hard time these days 
in getting under the skins of re- 
tailers ?” 
The sales manager went on to 
ay that the average “traveler” is 
not only persona non grata in the 
average retail store but is regard- 
das an actual detriment, if not 
something of a nuisance. He was 
ystified, even alarmed, at the 
rowing tendency of his trade to 
ignore, or at least try to ignore, 
his salesmen and to deal directly 
with the house either by letter or 
in person. 
“Of course,” he added, “we are 
ways glad to have our cus- 
omers come in to market. We 
wish more of them would do this. 
{they all would visit us three or 
our times a year we could con- 
sider our selling troubles over and 
most imagine that the millen- 
nium had arrived. But do you 
mow how many, or rather how 
ew, of our customers visit us 
d buy their goods in person? 
ust about 5 p r cent. The others 
ave to be reached by taking the 
tock to them. 
‘I am telling you the honest 
ruth when I say that the sales- 
en whom we send out for this 
urpose bring in not more than 
me-fourth of the volume our 
alues give us the right to expect. 
here is something very wrong 
omewhere. Either the retailer of 
bday has accumulated a lot of 
igh-toned ideas or the average 
ales representative is no good. 
“I came here. to my office this 
horning half inclined to fire near- 
my entire staff. But that 
ouldn’t 
e were 


get me anywhere. If 
the only people having 





this trouble I should say I was a 
failure as a sales manager. But 
I can refer you to plenty of other 
firms here: in St. Louis that are 
up against the same thing.” 

The sales manager’s statement 
is hardly to be. accepted at par. 
Carried away by the intensity of 
his feelings, he probably indulged 
in hyperbole to an extent. But, 
while he may have put on a little 
more black paint than the oc- 
casion warranted (his firm had a 
20 per cent increase in business 
last. year), there was plenty of 
reason for him to express his dis- 
satisfaction volubly. For e 
showed by facts and figures that 
while his men were selling goods, 
they were by no means squeezing 
dry their opportunities in that 
direction — a common enough 
fault, as any number of. sales 
managers can testify. 


A THOUGHT PROVOKER 


The conversation referred to 
took place last October. Even 
though the sales manager plainly 
overstated his case, it seemed that 
such a radical expression coming 
from a man of his standing might 
possibly mean that the traveling 
salesman, as we have him today, 
is falling down on the job. It is 
not safe in these rapidly moving 
days to dismiss such statements 
with a shrug of the shoulders or 
to assume offhand that any long 
established merchandising method 
must be right because of the 
whiteness ‘of its hair or the many 
creases that long years of more 
or less successful effort have put 
into its manly brow. Or, to get 
away from a possibly bewildering 
mixture of figures of speech, a 
venerable institution such as the 
traveling salesman method may 
be developing defects under cover 
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through a long period of years 
which become . apparent, as it 
were, almost overnight. 

During the intervening months 
therefore the investigating facili- 
ties of Printers’ Ink have been 
utilized in» an. effort to discover 
just what is the matter with the 
traveling salesman as an institu- 
tion or an individual—to ascertain 
whether the system is going 
wrong in any essential particular 
and what can be done to make it 
yield the’ additional business of 
which it is capable. 


THREE SOURCES WERE TAPPED 


To get at the facts the problem 
has- been studied from three 
angles: Manufacturers and job- 
bers, for the’ most part sales ex- 
ecutives, were interviewed. The 
matter was taken up with some 
representative traveling salesmen, 
including the high-class kind and 
others*not so good. But most of 
the’ inquiry was directed at the 
retailer. After all he is the one 
to be considered for, according to 
the’ shoe sales manager, he is the 
one who is changing his attitude 
toward the traveler and is making 
life increasingly hard for that 
gentleman and his employers. 

As the net result of the inquiry 
it is possible to set down the fol- 
lowing tabloid statements which 
the writer believes to be a fairly 
accurate picture of the sales situ- 
ation as it exists in this country 
today: 

(1) The average retailer, con- 
trary to the St. Louis shoe man’s 
pessimistic view, welcomes the 
visits of the well-informed travel- 
ing salesman. But there are 
enough of those who regard the 
salesman as a nuisance to con- 
stitute a serious problem for the 
sales manager and, sad to state, 
this number is growing rather 
than diminishing. 

(2) When a retailer does seri- 
ously object to salesmen calling 
on him, his feeling is not so much 
the result of prejudice as it is the 
outcome of being overloaded with 
goods or of dealing with sales- 
men who do not know their lines 
and even have to look in a little 
book before they can quote a 
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price on anything except the com- 
monest staples. 

(3) Many salesmen are slipping 
because they go at the selling 
proposition wrong end to. Re- 
tailers who are sick and tired of 
being importuned: all the time to 
buy; will always listen to a sales- 
man who approaches them from 
the standpoint of helping them to 
sell something. Slam-bang sales- 
men who use strong-arm methods 
apparently forget that a retailer 
will fight to buy something he 
knows he can sell and that the 
way to sell him goods is to prac- 
tice what might be termed “selling 
selling.” 

(4) The most successful sales- 
men are those who know the re- 
tail business first and the jobbing 
or manufacturing business second. 
This is rather a bold statement 
but one which can be backed uw 
by plenty of facts. Sales man- 
agers have made great advances 
during the last few years in caus- 
ing their men to know their cus- 
tomers, but they will always be 
‘far enough from that goal to 
justify continuous and ever in- 
creasing study. 

(5) Many large retailers, even 
though ‘they are friendly to the 
traveler, buy little from him, pre- 
ferring to deal with the house 
either in person or by letter. This 
goes to show that a man under 
certain circumstances can be 2 
valuable and _ successful _ sales 
representative even though the 
business. he produces for his 
house comes indirectly. 

(6) Sales managers who art 
the most vehement in criticizing 
their men—not one of those inter- 
viewed expressed complete satis- 
faction—often can find something 
that ought to be fixed if they wil 
analyze themselves and the mer 
chandising policies of their firms 
It is an unpleasant thing to 59, 
but gospel truth, that there area 
great number of houses toda 
that practice the old-time sinful 
shortsightedness of overloading 
the retailer. The oft repeated 
statement that it is difficult 
find such a jobber or manufa- 
turer is something _pleasatl 
enough to talk about but is a mytt 
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ow Seventy-three Manufacturers 
Are Fighting the Summer Slump 


‘co-operation with Dealers and Renewed Advertising Effort Are 
Keynotes of These Advertisers’ Selling Plans 


By William T. Hague 
UMMER slumps! For years Hosiery Co 
that_ finely alli j 


These were the 73 Manufacturers 


Amsterdam Holmes & Edwards Frank M. Prindle 
Elizabeth Arden Wm. H. Horstman Procter & Gamble 
Armand Houbigant, Inc. Pung Chow Co. 
Berkey & Gay Imperial Products Rawak Corporation 
Belcano Co. Indestructo Trunk Wm. F. Read 
Blackshire Andrew Jergens Rogers, Lunt. & Bowlen 
Boncilla Labs. Jersey Silk Mills Helena Rubinstein 
sa Borgfeldt Jean Jordeau F Scranton Lace 
Thos. E. Brown James R. Kendrick : Hi 
Colgate & Co. Le Blume Import. pret gene a 
Corticelli Silk James Lees & Sons E.R.S ibb & So 
Coty, Inc. Lever Bros. — - 
Dobbs & Co. Linder Bros. Standard Labs. 
Marie Earle McCallum Hosiery Standard Textile Prod. 

I. Miller & Son Stevens Manufacturing 

Model Brassiere Stickel Co. 

Mum Manufacturing H. E. Verran Co. 

pr venngr sal Corp. Vivaudou 

orono Company 

Nat Goldston & Co. Olympia Knit, Mills ~ ce 
Gorham. Co. Onyx Hosiery = 7 
Dorothy Gray Pacific Mills Northam ‘Warren 
Julius Grossman Peggy Paige Western Co. 
S$. Heim’s Sons Park & Tilford Wilkin & Adler 
A. §. Hinds Co. Primrose House Winship, Boit & Co. 


e 
Vogue’s 1923 “Increased Summer Selling” drive received 
such enthusiastic approval from the department stores, the 
manufacturers, and the trade press, that it is being repeated 
on an even larger seale this Summer. 
you sell through department and specialty stores, we shall 
be glad to send you details of our plan'for this year. 


VOGUE 


ewYork Boston Chicago Los Angeles SanFrancisco Seattle 
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nevertheless. -Some concerns that 
are the loudest in their protesta- 
tions against overloading and that 
even go so far as everlastingly to 
urge upon the retailer the benefits 
of judicious buying are the most 
flagrant offenders. Prominent 
names could be mentioned here 
that would shock every reader. 
These houses know who they are. 
Why don’t they clean up? Why 
don’t they drop their masquerad- 
ing and get right with the re- 
tailer? 

(7) Many salesmen lose caste 
with the dealer because they do 
not have the complete confidence 
of the concerns they represent. 
Retailers are quick to sense things 
of this kind. The condition often 
can be encountered in high places. 
A star salesman representing a 
certain Chicago manufacturer of 
a household specialty was sent 
East on a two months’ trip to call 
on the larger retailers in an effort 
to get some “big” business. The 
salesman, who is _ personally 
known to the writer and one of 
the wisest in the business, told his 
manager that inasmuch as he was 
going to call on some of the 
shrewdest buyers in the East, it 
was necessary for him to know 
what was absolutely the lowest 
price the firm would make for the 
article under any sort of circum- 
stances or in any quantity. The 
man was informed that the abso- 
lute lowdown was $4.50 and was 
instructed not to quote it except 
in cases of emergency. A Phila- 
delphia buyer upon whom he 
called said he wanted 1,000 
of the articles and asked the low- 
est rock bottom price. Upon be- 
ing quoted $4.50 he told the sales- 
man he was away off his base and 
produced a letter from the firm 
offering him a price of $4.25 for 
the 1,000 items. The sales- 
man, who is really a topnotcher, 
was thereby discredited as a mat- 
ter of course. Comment is super- 
fluous. 

(8) The retailer of the smaller 
type is growing and it can hardly 
be said that the traveling sales- 
man, taking him as a class, is 
growing in the same proportion. 
In the country stores things are 
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not nearly so much along the free 
and easy basis as prevailed only a 
few years ago. As the dealer gets 
modernized he becomes more 
dignified, or at least likes to ac; 
that way. But it is a common 
things for salesmen to be of the 
old-time “drummer” variety. They 
wear loud clothes and frame their 
conduct accordingly. Ii they 
have to wait a little while for the 
proprietor to see them they con- 
ceive it to be their duty to enter- 
tain the young women employees 
of the store or probably try to 
make a “date.” <A salesman of 
this kind may enter the store 
smoking a cigar and offer another 
to his customer. These are not 
such terribly serious offences in 
themselves but are distasteful to 
the dealer. The offenders along 
this line are mostly from the 
small jobbing houses which cater 
more or less to what might be 
termed “local trade.” Manufac- 
turers’ representatives are almost 
invariably of the better grade, 
But the matter is brought up here 
to show that a salesman’s success 
in making himself personally ac- 
ceptable to his customers depends 
pretty much upon his own per- 
sonality and his willingness or 
ability to conform to the modem 
standards of gentlemanly conduct 
(9) Dealers of this day know 
a great deal more about the 
science of advertising than even 
some of the most prominent 
manufacturers realize. This makes 
them more than ever susceptible 
to manufacturers’ advertising 
campaigns with the “front of the 
counter” appeal which creates 4 
demand for the things they ar 
asked to buy. There has been 4 
great deal of argument about te 
value of salesmen carrying pot 
folios of the advertising being 
done for their product. Let it i 
established here and now that 
is good business and that a deale 
will buy a thing much mor 
readily on an advertising preset 
tation than he will on a basis 0 
quality and price alone. He 
buying things to sell. His 
chandise represents a positive / 
to him until it is sold. Acco 
(Continued on page 17!) 
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Carrying more total automotive dis- 
nufac- play advertising in March than the 
almost three other St. Louis papers put 
grade. together, the Globe-Democrat com- 
p here pleted the first quarter of 1924 far in 
uccess the lead—the natural favorite: 


wb: March figures show the Globe- 
: Democrat in front with 98,138 lines, 


yy! leading the runner-up by 28,051 lines. 














nodem Especially significant is the Globe- 
onduct. Democrat’s leadership in Passenger 
- know Car display advertising. During the 
ut the first quarter, this favorite has massed 


n evel a lineage of 159,477. The runner-up 
minent is trailing with 135,120 lines; the 
- makes third paper, with 31,125; and the 
ceptible fourth, with 21,229. 


ertising Automotive advertisers who are rid- 


of the ing with the leader are naturally 
eates @ finding the race an interesting and 
ney 7 profitable one. 
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where 


—3,000,000 people live and prosper 
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—One in every 2!4 families owns 
an automobile 





—skilled labor is employed with an- 


nual payrolls of over $800,000,000 


—one farmer in 11 owns his own 
tractor 


—the largest rubber manufacturing 
center is located 


—the value of farm property ex- 


ceeds $515,000,000 
















—nearly half of the jobbing centers 
of the State of Ohio are located 





—69% of the farmers own their 
own homes or farms 


—the world’s greatest iron ore 
market is found 





—there are 1683 thriving cities and 
towns 


—61 motorbus lines operate over 
improved highways 


—the second largest iron and steel 
— production center is located 















J. B. WOUDWARD 
110 E. 42nd St., 
New York 


WOODWARD & KELLY 
Security Bidg., Chicago 
Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit 
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intere 
URING tthe first quarter of 1924 The Times- wheel 
Picayune printed 3,794,455 lines of paid advertising oy 
—an excess of 1,388,930 lines over the second New eer 
Orleans paper and 1,746,281 lines over the third paper. the m 
It gained 117,450 lines over the same period last year, a cur 
while the second paper lost 152,143 lines and the a 
third paper gained 29,636 lines. Say 
other 
The Times-Picayune was the only paper to ele 
show a gain in local display advertising— antl 7 
78,196 lines gain, as compared with a loss itself z 
of 153,388 lines by the second paper and dising. 
7,543 lines by the third paper. Its local dis- PE a 
play volume, 2,179,469 lines, was an excess purcha 
of 448,801 lines over the second paper and re 
and 672,904 lines over the third paper. cl c 
lity— 
ground 
The Times-Picayune printed 581,699 lines of national travelir 
advertising—an excess of 239,581 lines over the second hsb 
paper and 300,466 lines over the third paper. Its retailer. 
national advertising gain was 78,418 lines, while the M. I 
second paper gained 7,099 lines and the third paper general 
gained 12,305 lines. goed 
s one 
tive fie 
It increased its supremacy in daily as well as Sunday oy 
volume. Itled in 29 out of 37 standard classifications, on 2 
including department stores, automobiles, food prod- Natural 
ucts, financial, toilet requisites, women’s wear, men’s terested 
furnishings, building material, furniture and 20 others. = bre 
calls ‘th 
Note: Figures do not include municipal advertising, ci ne 
which is printed by second paper as lowest bidder. self to | 
consider; 
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Stores on Wheels Bid for Recog- 
nition as Retail Outlet 


Possibilities of Rapid Stock Turn and Low Operation Costs Give 
Traveling Grocery Stores New Importance as Profitable Outlets 


TATIONAL advertisers, re- 

tail merchants of the “regu- 
lar, independent” type, chain 
stores and motor truck manu- 
facturers all are showing a lively 
interest in the grocery store on 
wheels which has slowly although 
none the less surely, been carving 
out a place for itself in the dis- 
tributive plan. Time was when 
the motorized grocery store was 
a curiosity and not much more. 
That period appears to have been 
merely a single phase. Now 
there are statistics and plenty of 
other indications to show that 
this rather new outlet of retail 
distribution has become stabilized 
until it is about ready to assert 
itself as a real factor in merchan- 
dising. ; 

Rapid turn of stock, low oper- 
ating costs, convenience to the 
purchaser, elimination of lease 
and rent hazards, intensive cov- 
erage of sales territory and flexi- 
bility—these are some of the 
grounds for the claim that the 
traveling store makes for popular 
interest as well as that of the 
manufacturer, and of course the 
retailer. 

M. L. Pulcher, president and 
general manager of the Federal 
Motor Truck Company, Detroit, 
is one executive in the automo- 
tive field who believes that the 
grocery on wheels represents a 
development in selling that is 
both permanent and profitable. 
Naturally Mr. Pulcher is an in- 
terested party. His company at 
the present time is building a 
two-and-a-half ton job which it 
calls ‘the “Mototeria” especially 
for this field. Nevertheless no 
manufacturer would permit him- 
self to he swayed by sentimental 
considerations in making and 





p rer other articles. on this subject see 
PRINTERS Ink Montuty, September, 
yl pave 26; Printers’ Inx, Octo- 
1920, fase 0, page 97, and August 12, 
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placing on the market a_ unit 
which sells for nearly $6,000. 
Some of the reasons _ that 
prompted Federal to develop a 
special job to meet the demands 
of this newest variation of an old 
method of retailing, as told to 
Printers’ INK by Mr. Pulcher, 
are as follows: 

“There have been many instal- 
lations of grocery stores on 
wheels made by numerous manu- 
facturers in the past. Many of 
these have not been successful 
because of bad handling. To me 
the. possibilities of door-to-door 
deliveries of foodstuffs at chain- 
store prices appeal very strongly. 
I felt that the possibilities. war- 
ranted our building an excellent 


_Mototeria, putting it in the hands 


of a large chain-store . operator 
who knows the business and try- 
ing. it out. This is what we did. 

“Now the basic commodity 
that we distribute is food, some- 
thing that is consumed three 
times a day in every family. The 
enormous chance for a saving in 
the distribution of foodstuffs ap- 
pealed to me. . First the chain 
store comes along. Then there 
is the self-service store,. but 
neither of these two groups 
makes it possible for the twenty- 
five-pound sack of flour, a peck of 
potatoes or an armful of breakfast 
food to be delivered at the door. 
Neither can either, because of its 
location, analyze why people do 
not trade with them. The. oper- 
ator of a Mototeria going up and 
down the same streets can, learn 
why each and every resident does 
or does not patronize the store.” 


CHAIN-STORE SYSTEM ASKED TO 
MAKE EXPERIMENT 


When the Federal Motor Truck 
Company had completed its first 
traveling store it went to the op- 
erator of.a chajn of eighty. De- 
troit stores to ask for ‘a’ trial. 
After telling the Federal people 
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that they must. be out of their 
corporate head and. that as far 
as he was concerned there was 
not a chance of his tying up with 
them, he was persuaded. Finally, 
he agreed to furnish stock worth 
approximately $400 and a’ man 
and to plan a route for the gro- 
cery to travel. This was ir 
August, the poorest month of the 
grocery year. Nor was the route 
that he laid out the best to be 
found. There were chain stores 
on either side of it and at both 
ends, but the motor truck manu- 
facturers were ignorant of that 
and .went ahead. 

“Keep in mind,” says . Mr. 
Pulcher, “that the average sales 
of the chain store located in De- 
troit is $485 a week. It turns 
its stock .thitteen times a year 
and the average profit on turn- 
over is 3.per cent. Our: motor 
store operated the first week with 
sales of $630, the second week 
$844, third week $802, fourth 
week $857. Then it began to 
climb and as the weather grew 
cooler it turned the thousand-dol- 
lar corner. The interesting part 
is that the profit is running about 
12 per cent.. In other words, we 
are taking many items that are a 
direct expense in the chain store, 
gently lifting them out of the ex- 
pense class and turning them into 
profits. What we have is a self- 
service grocery bringing merchan- 
dise directly to the door of the 
house, eliminating clerks and. the 
‘delivery wagon. To test out the 
scheme, two weeks ago I ordered a 
roast of beef for my own house. It 
cost me_ twenty-seven cents a 
pound. My butcher is charging 
fifty-six cents. The one big 
handicap with stores of this type 
is that they may get into the 
hands of buyers who don’t know 
what to do with them once they 
have got them. They are a new 
development and if handled right 
will.show a very large profit.” 

If it appears strange that at the 
present time there should be an 
unmistakable ‘swing back of the 
business pendulum toward house- 
to-house selling—for that is actu- 
ally what the grocery on wheels 
is—it must be remembered — that 
competition today pays high pre- 
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miums for intensive  salesman- 
ship. Covering definite routes on 
well-timed schedules and _ stop. 
ping when necessary, the travel. 
ing grocery store knows no peak 
hours of business. In its place 
it substitutes a steady selling op- 
eration all day long. One clerk 
waits on as many people in the 
course of a day as several may 
in the chain or the neighborhood 
store. That the clerk-driver can 
be taught to sell has been pretty 
well established now. In fact it 


-is the usual thing for him to be 


a salesman first of all and then, 
driver. 

Another advantage which the 
grocery store on wheels enjoys 
is that of replenishing its stock 
conveniently and economically 
By driving around to the ware. 
house each night for new goods, 
the stock is kept fresh and new 
constantly, and there is no ex- 
pense of operating a’ fleet of ser- 
vice trucks to carry stock from 
the central storage point to a 
number of scattered stationary 
stores. 

To the neighborhood grocer and 
the chain store the grocery on 
wheels must represent a new and 
fairly serious form of competition 
with undeniable advantages when 
it is properly managed. To 
the motor truck manufacturer 
it means a new sales outlet 
which will rank with motor 
buses in importance. Its effect is 
worth surveillance, especially in 
view of the possibilities which it 
offers for more advertising from 
the manufacturer and grower of 
food products, the retailer and 
the builder of trucks. 
































Newspapers Plan Joint 
Advertising of Kansas 


For the purpose of advertising the 
resources and opportunities of the State 
of Kansas there has been formed. the 
Kansas Daily Newspapers’ Advertisiny 
Association. An organization meeting. 
which was held at Hutchinson, Kans. 
on April 9, was attended by a number 
of publishers. The advertising wi 
done cooperatively. Twenty-four news 
papers already have joined the associa 
tion which, it is expected, will have # 
membership of thirty-one. 


Nicholson, of the Hutchinson V 


secretary-treasurer. 
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Mr. 
McKenna 


Knows! 


A manufacturer of safety 
switches writes— 

“I happened to call upon 
Mr. McKenna, chief electrician 
of the InternationalLead Com- 
pany, East Chicago, Ind., in 
the interest of our safety 


switch. 

“In the discussion of this 
switch and of its commercial 
possibilities through advertis- 
ing, quite without any sugges- 
tion on my part, Mr. McKenna 
advanced the expression that 
the most direct and effective 
channel to maintenance men 
in industrial institutions lay in 


the advertising columns of 


Industrial Engineer. 

“As this gentleman stated, 
your journal is looked for and 
its entire contents digested by 
subscribers because of the per- 
sonal touch conveyed in its 
editorial and other expressions, 
especially in the helpful hints 
so valuable to the man who is 
on the lookout for operating 
improvements and short-cuts 
in his maintenance work.” 

Mr. McKenna voices the 
opinion of the 13,000 mainte- 
nance men who read Industrial 
Engineer each month. 


There’s a man in this picture you ought 
to know! He is responsible for the 
maintenance and operation of electrical 
and associated mechanical systems in 
mills and factories. He buys! 

An advertisement in Industrial Engineer 
puts you into friendly contact with 
13,000 of these buyers. 


z 


Each one of the fifteen McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications is the working tool and buying 
guide of the executive who buys in the field 
it serves. 

These fields and the publications -which 
serve them are— 

Electrical: Electrical World, Electrical Mer- 

chandising, Electrical Retailing, Journal of 

Electricity. 

Construction and Civil Engineering: Engineer- 

ing News-Record. 

Mining : Engineering & Mining Journal-Press, 

Coal Age. 

Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, Bis 

Transportation. 

Industrial: Power, Industrial Engineer, Ameri- 

can Machinist, American. Machinist (Euro- 
an Edition), Chemical & Metallurgical 
ngineering. 


Export: Ingenieria Internacional. 


Industrial 
Engineer 


A.B.C. A McGraw-Hill Publication A.B.P. 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Editorial Page of the NEW YOR 











The circulation of the Evening Journal, 688,107 net paid 
every day for the month of March just passed, is by more 
than two to one greater than the circulation of any other 
evening newspaper in New York City. 

The circulation and influence of the Evening Journal in- 
terest all the citizens, and especially the gigantic family of 
intelligent Evening Journal readers, and upon any im- 
portant public question they can have an influence abso- 
lutely decisive. ‘ 


# #£# € 

The Evening Journal’s circulation, dominating New York 
City, eliminating all competition in the evening newspaper 
field, is important to business men, whose two great prob- 


lems are, first, to have what the people want, and, 
SECOND, to obtain the largest possible distribution 
through the greatest obtainable circulation. 
# £# € 

Combine the circulations of the New York Evening 
World and the New York Evening Sun, add 110,052, and 
you have the circulation of the Evening Journal. 

Add the circulations of the Evening Sun, the Telegram- 
Mail and the New York Evening Post, then add 190,204 to 
the total, and you have the circulation of the Evening 


Journal. : 
# £ 


Business men and others will remember that in the 
Evening Journal circulation there is NO DUPLICATION. 
A man or woman buys one copy of the Evening Journal— 
that’s the end of it. 

The Evening Journal’s circulation exceeds that of the 
Evening World by 405,991. 

The Evening Journal’s circulation exceeds that of the 
Telegram-Mail by 488,107. 

The Evening Journal has more circulation than the Eve- 
ning World and the Telegram-Mail combined, with over 


200,000 to spare. 
¢ # ¢€ 


In other words, as a medium for reaching the public, 
that is to say, for REACHING THE HOMES IN 
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T PAID CIRCULATION 


Influence and Circulation 








GREATER NEW YORK, the Evening Journal has no 
serious competitor. ; . 
. Business men and others should understand it. 

, = -@--@ 

Brooklyn, for instance, is a city of homes. There are four 
powerful and ably managed Brooklyn newspapers. But the 
circulation of the Evening Journal in Brooklyn, THE 
CITY OF HOMES, is greater than that of all the Brook- 
lyn newspapers combined. 

Harlem and The Bronx are essentially HOME SEC- 
TIONS of the city. The circulation of the Evening Journal 
in those HOME SECTIONS is infinitely greater than that 
of any other two evening newspapers combined, so great 
that the Evening Journal is compelled to maintain a special 
separate printing plant in that part of the city—and is now 
doubling the capacity of that plant. 

¢ ¢£ @ 

The city of Newark sends tens of thousands of visitors 
and buyers to the city of New York. After Paul Block 
had bought his paper in Newark, he said, lunching with 
Albert Lasker, head of Lord & Thomas, the great adver- 
tising firm: “When I bought a paper in Newark I thought 
I was going to compete with some Newark paper. I found 
I was actually competing with the Evening Journal, which 
was the dominating evening newspaper in Newark.” 

# #@ 

The circulation of the Evening Journal means that 688,107 
DIFFERENT MEN AND WOMEN GO UP TO THE 
NEWSSTANDS EACH DAY, PAYING THREE CENTS 
EACH FOR 688,107 SEPARATE NEWSPAPERS. That 
is great circulating power and it is a circulation intensely 
concentrated in the residence and shopping regions of 
Greater New York and its immediate surroundings. 

Of the Evening Journal’s total circulation, fewer than 
50,000 copies are sold outside of New York City and New 
York’s suburban district. 

1 @ &@ & 
The Evening Journal is a newspaper that for twenty-six 
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Apr 
years has been first in evening circulation in New York City _ 
and in the United States, and in the first place IT IN- the | 
TENDS TO REMAIN. ieee 

The Evening Journal is produced regardless of cost. It 6.ver 
pays to individual employes salaries that would equal the ‘. 
total cost of the editorial department on many other news- . 
papers. Every department employs the best, and pays what — ™°"t 
THE BEST COSTS. - lk ag 

The Evening Journal maintains the greatest distributing J = W! 
circulation department in the United States, under the man- imag 
agement of that constructive genius, Joseph Bannon. He The 
sends trucks and wagons out LOADED, with the springs § tion o 
bent down. 111,08 

¢#¢ ¢ Nov 

The Evening Journal has not only the GREATEST § annou 
CIRCULATION of any evening newspaper in New York Se 
City or in the United States; it has also the test pur- B pveni; 
chasing power, the most diversified class of readers, in- Tihews 
cluding the entire population and every district. Merchants § 4.4 : 
interested will be supplied with exact information as to the 9 j,. a; 
various sections of the city in which the Evening Journal neighb 
sells and how its circulation in all of such sections compares r 
with that of other newspapers. re a 

Merchants have heard and some of them have been de ff" © 
ceived by meaningless talk about “class circulation.” That 
talk will be less convincing hereafter, with so much of that “Clas 
“class circulation” recently dying on its feet. iden 

# ¢ ¢@ The 

New York has recently mourned the funerals of three § anythir 
newspapers that were constantly talking “class circulation” § thing. 
in order to make up for the absence of REAL circulation, § GREA’ 
which is the kind that the Evening Journal offers. district 

There was the Evening Mail, for instance. It talked § 7). 
“class.” IT’S DEAD. 688,107. 

There was the Evening Globe. It didn’t have much cir- 9 ,, wrens 
culation, but it offered merchants “class.” IT’S DEAD. i 

There was the New York Herald, with a great history ; 
and great tradition behind it, but not much circulation. § Circul 
It also offered merchants “class.” You can’t live on “class,” J P@Pers, | 
you need circulation. The New York Herald is dead. concentt 

If that. “class circulation,” which might better be de- § °P!nions 
scribed as “fictitious circulation,” couldn’t keep itself alive, make th 
how can merchants expect such circulation to keep THEM § The | 
alive? circulati: 

¢ @# # world; j 

This newspaper has only the most friendly feeling for BProposes 
all newspapers and all other newspaper owners. But busi @ It is th 
ness men are entitled to the facts. Newspapr 
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In April, 1923, before the Globe and the Sun were united, 
the Sun announced a circulation of 177,290, the ‘Globe a 
circulation of 159,786. ‘The total of those two circulations 
a year ago was 337,076. 

Now the Globe and the Sun combined in their Govern- 
ment statement announce a circulation of 260,026. That 
circulation based on combination has SHRUNK within one 
year by 77,050. 

What became of that large, interesting and more.or_less 
imaginary “class circulation”? 

The New York Mail in April, 1923, announced a circula- 
tion of 144,135. The Telegram announced a circulation of 
111,088. Combination was 255,233. 

Now, one year later, the Mail and Telegram, combined, 
announce a circulation of 155,194. 

It should be noted, however, in connection with the 
Evening Telegram’s circulation announcement that the 
Telegram and Mail have been combined only a short time. 
And the figures, 155,194, announced this April, are less than 
the actual present circulation, which is probably in the 
neighborhood of 200,000. 

Frank Munsey, very punctilious, would rather understate 
than overstate his circulation. 


# ££ # 


“Class circulation” doesn’t seem to be a very healthy kind 
of circulation. It dies easily. 

The Evening Journal isn’t combined with .anybody or 
anything. It isn’t CONTROLLED by anybody or any- 
thing. It is the paper of ALL THE PEOPLE IN 
GREATER NEW YORK, not the paper of any class, any 
district or any section. 

The Evening Journal’s net paid circulation to-day is 
688,107, and that circulation is growing and will continue 
to grow. 

¢ #£# # 

Circulation is the great thing, it is the strength of news- 
papers, it is the great working agent of business, and the 
concentrated power with which the citizens express their 
opinions through newspapers that REPRESENT THEM, 
make their opinions and their wishes felt. 

The Evening Journal dominates the evening field of 
circulation and of advertising in the greatest city in the 
world; it has done so for the past twenty-six years,.and 
proposes to do:so for many a year to:come. 

It is the paper'that is TAKEN HOME. It is the HOME 
newspaper, and the POWERFUL newspaper. 
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Bowman Gray, President, 
Reynolds Tobacco 


W. N. Reynolds, president of the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, C., was elected chairman 
of the board at a recent organization 
meeting of the directors at which the 
new post was created. ] 

Bowman Gray, formerly _vice-pres- 
ident, succeeds Mr. Reynolds as pres- 
ident. He started with the company as 
a salesman in 1895, gradually working 
up to the office of vice-president which 
he has held for the last twelve years. 
He has had charge of the company’s 
entire selling organization for most of 
that period. He is succeeded as vice 


Abr. 17, 19% 


A Bill to Warn Public against 
Bad Securities 


Regulation of publicity in connection 
with stock promotion is a salient fea. 
ture of the new Sale of - Securities 
Bill which has been introduced :n the 
Ontario Legislature. The provisions of 
this bill not. only forbid the acvertis. 
ing of a prospectus that has not been 
filed with the Provincial Secretary, but 
it also provides as follows: “If the 
Provincial Secretary is‘ of the opinion 
that any securities which are being js. 
sued, sold, or offered for sale, ard 
fraudulent, or that any fraudulent 
is being or has committed with 
reenact tats, he may in his disc: 





president by S. Clay Williams, 
for the company since 1921. 


Schlorer Relishes Account with 
Bertram May Agency 


The Schlorer Delicatessen Company, 
Philadelphia, has appointed the Bertram 
May Advertising ency, of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. A 
campai east of the Mississippi is 
plann on Mrs. Schlorer’s ayon- 
naise, Olive-Naise, Pic-o-Naise, Scarlet 
Relish, Tip-top Relish, India Relish, 
and Marnaless. Plans call for the use 
of newspaper, magazine, and car-card 
advertising. These _ will supple- 
mented with window trims and counter 
displays for grocery and delicatessen 
stores. 


New Publication for Canvas 
Goods Men 


The National Canvas Goods Manu- 
facturers’ Review is the name of a 
new monthly business paper published 
by the National Canvas Goods Manu- 
facturers Association at St. Paul, Minn. 
The new publication which started with 
an April issue, is to be the official 
organ of The N: 

Manufacturers’ 


ational Tent & aes 
Association. James E. 
secretary-treasurer of the 
latter association, is editor of the new 
publication. 


McGregor, 


National Woolen Mills 
Appoints Bohnett Agency 


The National Woolen Mills, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., has placed its adver- 
tising account with Bohnett & Company, 
Cincinnati advertising agency. Direct- 
mail and magazines will be used in a 
campaign which will be conducted on 
men’s clothing. 


E. D. Gibbs Will Be at 
Dayton, Ohio 


After May 1, the headquarters of E. 
D. Gibbs, advertising director of The 
National Cash Register Company, will 
be located at the factory of the com- 
pany at Dayton, Ohio. His present New 

ork office will be continued as a 
branch of this department. 


tion p yy advertisement or in an 
other manner information ectii 
such security or warning against. th 
purchase thereof, or mh. invitation 

any prospective purchaser to apply tj 
the Provincial Secretary for ini 
tion in regard thereto.” 


Samuel H. Small Leaves 
Postum Cereal 


Samuel H. Small has severed hi 
connection with the Postum Cere: 
Company, having resigned as chairma 
of the executive committee. Mr. Smal 
first associated with the company as 
broker in 1903, joined it as assistan 
sales manager in 1908, and be 
successively sales manager, vice-pre 
ident and president. He resignal’ 
president last January. 


J. I.. Clarke Joins 
“Success” 


James I. Clarke has been appointe 
managing editor of Sugcess, New Yori 
He was formerly in newspaper wo 
becoming advertising manager in 19! 
and later second vice-president of th 
National Bank of Commerce, N 
York. Recently he has been associate 
with Hitt, Farwell & Company, 
York investment house. 


Refrigerator Account with 
Griffin, Johnson & Mann 


The Arlington Refrigerator Compan 
Inc., Arlington, Vt., has placed its 
vertising account with Griffin, Johns 

Mann, Inc., New York advertisin 
agency. 

The advertising account of the J. 
Baker Chemical-Company, Phillip 
Pa., also has been placed with Griff 
Johnson & Mann. 


Wagon Trailers Advertised 
Municipalities 
An advertising campaign is_ bei 
conducted in municipal and public # 
vice magazines by vertible ‘ 
Trailers, Inc., ‘alo, on the use 
its dump trailers and wagons for 4 
collection of refuse in cities. This a 
paign is directed by Advertising 
dustries, Inc., also Buffalo. 
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We place Outdoor 
Advertising wherever 


there is a Service 


Fit for Recognition 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 
Incorporated 
Fifth Avenue & Broadway 1627 eailad Building 


at Twenty-fifth Street State Street at Jackson Blvd. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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NATIONAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING BUREAU, Incorporated 
LIST OF AGENCY MEMBERS, April 1, 1924 


Adamars Company, The 
Advertising Service Co., Inc., 
Amesvury Advertising Agency 
a Agency, Inc. 
Ayres & Co., Horace E. 
B illiett, Carl J. 
Barber Adv ertising Agency, J. W. 
Barber & Co., Inc., le 5. 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
Basham Company, Inc., Thomas E. 
Batten Company, Inc., George 
Bauerlein, Ine. 
LBaxter-Davis Advertising Company 
Bellany-Ne.} Company 
Benson, Gamble & Crowell 
Betting-Thompson-Madden, Inc. 
Blackman Company, Inc., The 
Blaine- Thompson Company, The 
Blum Advertising Corpn., Charles 
Botsford-Constantine Company 
Bowers Adv. Agency, Thos. M. 
Brandt Adv ertising Cc aad 
Brennan-Eley C 
Brisacher & xt, ‘Emil 
Bromileld & Co., Inc. 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc. 
Buck Company, Glen, The 
Cahill Advertising Company 
Calkins & Holden, Inc. 
Campbell-Ewald Company 
Campbell-Moss-Johnson, Inc. 
Campbell, Trump & Cc. 
Caples Company, The 
Carr & Columbia, Inc. 
Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Inc. 
Chambers Agency, Inc., The 
Chappelow -: 
Chesman & Co. 
Churchill-Hall, 
Clarke Ady. Aaeeey: E.H., The 
Collins, Je., Inc., Clarason A. 
Collins-Kirk, Inc. 
Colton Company, Wendell P. 
Conner Advertising Agency 
Conover Company, 8. A. 
Conover-Mooney Company, The 
Corman Company, Inc., The 
Cox Advertising Agency 
ea Company, Inc. 
Critehfield & Co. 
Cross C: sopene. Inc., J. H. 
Dake Advertising Agency, Inc., The 
1)’ Arey Advertising Company 
Darlow Advertising Company 
Dauchy Omen. The 
Davis, J. Willia 
Doe Adv. Agency, Elmer H. 
Doremus & ( 
Dorland Agency, Inc., The 
Dunham Company, John H.., 
Dunlap-W. ard Adv ertising Cc 73. 7 
Echternach Adv. Company 
Edwards & Co. . W. 
Ellis Co., A. W. 
Erickson’ Company, Inc., The 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., Lid. 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 
ely Advertising Company 
Fis! her-Brown Advertising Agency 
. Agency, Inc., Richard A., The 
. Company, The 
, Albert 


The 


th 

Fyffe & Bond Corporation 

Gardner Advertising C aeny, The 
Goldman, Carrigan & Co., 

Goode & Berrien, Inc. 
Gould Company, M. P 
Green Company, H. B., The 
Green, Fulton, C unninghan <i , The 
Griffin, Johnson & Mann 
Gundlach Advertising C ape ny 
familton Advertising Agency, Inc., 
anfl-Metzger, Inc 
awley Advertising i igatad 
ellwig Company, E. 
enri, Hurst & MeDonaid 
ill Company, Inc., Albert P., The 
[olmes Adv. Agency, I° rances’ 
Honig-Cooper Company 

Hoops Advertising Company 

Horne & Livingston 

Howard Company, Inc., E. T. 
Hoyt Company, Inc., Chas. W. 
Hulscher-Rothenburg, Inc. 
Izzard Company, The 
Joerns Company, Inc., Arnold 
Johnson-Dallis oon ny 
Johnson, Read & Co 


J.R. 





jesfesfesferferfecfet 


Johnston-Ayres Company 
Kahn, Siegmund 
Kelley Company, Martin V., The 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc. 
Kling-Gibson Company 
Kobbe Company, Inc., Philip 
och Company, The 
Lamport-MacDonald Company 
Lockwood-Shackelford Company 
Logan, Inc., Thomas F. 
Long-Costello, Inc. 
Lord & Thomas 
Lyddon & Hanford Co. 
MacKenney Company, W. B. 
MacManus, Incorporated 
McCann Company, H. K , The 
McCarty Company, The 
MeGucxin Con.pany, Eugene, The 
MeCutcheon-Cerson Serv ice 
McDonald Company, Ine.,C. P. 
McJunkin Advertising Company 
icKee Company, Inc., Homer, The 
McLain-Simpers Organization 
Machen wd Company, The 
Manternach C‘om pany, ‘i he 
Martin Advertising Agency, Inc., Mac 
Mason, C. Henry, The Adve rtising Age 
Massengale Ad: erti: ing Agency © 
Matos Advertising Company, In 
Matteton-Vogsrty-Jorann Coumpanis: Ince 
Mears Advertising, Inc 
Metropolitan Ady ertising Company 
Michaels Company, Harry C. 
Millis Advertising Company 
Miner Company, Dan B., The 
Mitchell Adv. Agency, Inc. 
Mitchell, Inc., J. T. H. 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company 
Morgan Adverti:ing Agency, Inc., John 
Murphy, Inc., Carrell Dean 
Nesbitt Service Company, The 
Newell-Emmett Con.pany, Inc. 


Nichols Company, C harles F. W. 
O’Connell-Ingalls Adv ertising soy ra 


O'Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc 
Olson & Enzinger, Inc. 
Osten Advertising Corporation 
Oswald-Whitcraft Advertising Agency 
Payne Adv. gseonape eee omg 
Phelps, Inc., George Har 
Picard & Co., Inc. 
Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company 
Potts-Turnbull Company, The 
Power, Alexander & Jenhins Co., Inc. 
Powers Company, John O. 
Powers-House Company, The 
Presbrey Company, Frank 
Procter & Collier Company, The 
Randall Company, Fred M., The 
Ranain Company, Wm. H. 
Redfield Adv. Agency, Inc. 
Richards Com pany, Inc., a 
Richardson-Briggs © ompany, Th 
Ring, Jr., Advertising Company, Sonn. | 
Ritter Company, Inc., tes The Bn 
Ross Company, Inc., 
Ross-Gould C Sinpeny 
Sadler Company, ‘i he E. T. 
Schiele Advertising Company, Inc. 
Seaman, Inc., Frank 
Sehl Adv. Agency 
Sheets, Inc., J. William 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc. 
Shumway Company, Franklin P. 
Smith Adv. Company, Allen C. 
Smith & Ferris 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc. 
Snow, Inc., Walter B. & Staff 
Southwestern Advertising Company 
Staples & Staples, Inc. 
Storm, Inc., Jules P. & Sons 
Strang & Prosser 
Street & Finney, Inc. 
Sweeney & James Company, The 
Thomas Advertising Serv: ice, The 
ao Company, David C 

Thompson Company, J. W: alter 
Touzalin Agency, Charles E. 
Tracy-Parry Company, ~ 
Trades Advertising Agenc 
United States Advertising “Corporation 
Vanderhoof & Co. 
Van Patten, Inc. 
Wales Adv ertising C Com 
Wallerstein, Inc., Alf: 
Warner Company, Inc., 
Waters & MclL 
Western Adv. Company, Inc. 
Willian.s & Cunnyngham 


any 
Mason 
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“Best” Advertising 
Illustrations of the Year 
Chosen 


HE third annual exhibition of 
advertising art, conducted by 

e Art Directors Club, Inc. 
opened April 5 at the Art Centre, 
New York. 

This year there are 433 original 
drawings and paintings on ex- 
hibition, compared with 325 in the 

Art Directors show. The 
ury of Award, consisting of 
C. Aymar, chairman; 

Dana Gibson, Eugene 
Charles Hawthorne, 


nd Gerald Page-Wood, made the 
ollowing awards: 


1) Paintings and Drawings in Color. 

(a) Figures. 
Medal: — Preston for H. J. 
Heinz co. Honorable Mention: 
Arthur Rackham for Colgate & Co., 
and Edward Penfield for H. J. 
Heinz Co. 

(b) Still Life. 
Medal: Rene Clarke for Southern 
Cotton Oil Co. Honorable Mention: 
Henry Manst for Swift & Co., and 
Charles E. Johnson for Campbell 
Soup Co. 

(c) Miscellaneous. 
Medal: Frank W. Chase for Davey 
Institute of Tree Surgery. Honor- 
able Mention: Lurelle Guild for 
Elms & Sellon and H. L. Timmins 
for Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau. 
Posters and Car Cards. 
Medal: J. C. Leyendecker for 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. Honorable 
Mention: F, G. Cooper for New 
York Edison Company and Maxfield 
Parrish for General Electric Com- 
pany. 
Black and White Illustrations. 
Medal: Frank P. Hoffman for Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road. Honorable Mention: William 
Qberhardt for Liggett & Myers, 
and F, R, Gruger for American 
Tobacco Company. 

) Pen and Ink. 
Medal: Wallace Morgan for Penn 
Tobacco Company. Honorable Men- 
tion: Rutherford Boyd for Gorham 
Company, and C. B, Falls for 
Hampton Shops. 
Decorative Designs. 
Medal: Walter D. Teague _ for 
Strathmore Paper Company. Hon- 
orable Mention:. Gustav B. Jensen 
for Japan Paper Company, and 
Samuel Josephs for Canadian Pacific 
ailway. 


Photographs. 
Medal: Lewis W. Hine for Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad. Honorable Men- 
tion: Grancel Fitz for Rosenbach 
Galleries, and H. W. Scandlin for 
Hampton Shops. 
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The exhibition, which continues 
until April 30, is open free of 
charge to the public. 

An annual containing a brief 
review of the exhibition and 
showing reproductions of the 
illustrations will be published and 
ready for distribution as soon as 
possible. 

A feature of the exhibition this 
year is that more emphasis is be- 
ing laid on the finished results as 
they appear when published. 
Beside each original is shown a 
proof of the advertisement in 
which it was used. In this way 
the art director is judged on his 
share of the work and the artist 
on his knowledge of reproductive 
processes, 


Former Liquor Company Now 
“Grapico” Maker 


The transition of liquor concerns into 
other commercial activities since pro- 
hibition has furnished many interesting 
examples of lucrative possibilities which 
are open to practically all businesses 
but which are rarely uncovered except 
under stress of necessity. 

The Grapico Company, Inc., New 
Orleans, furnishes another example. A 
recent report on the condition of the 
company states: 

“The firm was established in 1882 
and, until July, 1918, was engaged in 
the wholesale grocery and liquor busi- 
ness. Since that date it has been manu- 
facturing and distributing Sparkling 
‘Grapico’ and other soft drinks. Com- 
pzny owns an up-to-date manufacturing 
and bottling plant located in New Or- 
leans, with a cogutty of 1,500 cases per 
day for the retail plant and 5,000 gal- 
lons per day for the wholesale depart- 
ment. Company sells at present to 157 
bottlers throughout the country and to 
over 2,000 dealers in New Orleans. 
There are 51 plants operating as ‘Grap- 
ico Bottling Works.’” 


Perry Githens with 
Mosse, Inc. 


Perry Githens has been appointed 
advertising manager of Mosse, Inc., 
linens, New York. He was formerly 
with the Boston Transcript and the 
Hunt-Luce Advertising Agency, Bos- 
ton. At one time Mr. Githens was with 
Artemas Ward, Inc., New York. 


American Stores Company 
Report 


The gross sales of the American Stores 
Company, Philadelphia, for 1923, totaled 
$94,579,850, as compared with $85,866,- 
395 in 1922. Net income reported for 
last year, after reserves for taxes, etc., 
totaled $4,020,336. This compares with 
a net income of $3,215,705 in 1922, 











Aran against outdoor 
advertising, directed by the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, has caused considerable 
confusion. Names of big and im- 
portant users of practically all 
forms, of advertising have been 
reported as anxious to discontinue 
outdoor advertising. Reports have 
come to Printers’ INK that the 
present agitation against outdoor 
advertising is but the forerunner 
of a campaign against all forms 
of advertising. . 

Because of this. confusion; be- 
cause of the names of the adver- 
tisers involved; because the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs claims 
a membership of 3,000,000, and 
because much harm might be 
caused all advertising in general, 
Printers’ INK has sought direct 
expressions from executives of 
the many large advertisers whose 
names have been bandied about in 
this present agitation, and has 
queried officials of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

What does it find? 

First and foremost of concern is 
the possibility of the present agi- 
tation spreading to other classes 
of advertising mediums. Mrs. 
Rose V. S. Berry, chairman of the 
National Art Committee of the 
General Federation, had some 
opinions on this subject. 

“The Saturday Evening Post,” 
she said, “is good only for the 
waste-basket. I prefer to wait 
until the stories it contains are 
issued in book form, rather than 
go through the advertising. I 
don’t care for magazines when 
you have to go through so much 
advertising before you come to 
reading matter.” Questioned on 
the attitude of the Federation re- 
garding street-car card, mnews- 
paper, magazine and direct-mail 
advertising, she gave no further 
definite indication of any attitude 
she or other officials of the Fed- 


Is an Assault on Advertising 


Under Way? 


Confusion Arising from Agitation by Women’s Clubs with 3,000,009 
Membership against Outdoor Advertising—Light Is Sought on 
Possibility of a Movement against All Advertising 
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eration might have, until the close 
of the interview, when, with a 
smile on her lips, she said: 

“You need not worry now; we 
haven’t started after inside adver- 
tising yet.” . (“Inside advertising” 
is Mrs. Berry’s name for adver- 
tising that is not outdoor adver. 
tising.) 

Certain types of newspaper ad- 
vertising are objected to by the 
Federation, according to Anna 
Maxwell Jones, chairman of the 
Art Committee of the New York 
Federation. “We would like to 
see patent-medicine advertising, 
like Sloan’s Liniment, out of news- 
papers,” she said. 

On outdoor advertising both 
Mrs. Berry and Miss Jones were 
agreed that the agitation against 
that medium at present would bk 
confined solely to seeking the e 
elimination of displays along high- 1 
ways and in residential districts. 
















“We are only for the restriction n 
of outdoor advertising. Only yes- Ss 
terday (April 10) we changed our N 
name to the National Association al 
for the Restriction of Outdoor 
Advertising,” Miss Jones said ti 
With marked emphasis, Mr. tr 
Berry said: “We are not inter D 
fering at all with billboards in 
commercial districts at present’ L 
What do the many large adver- 
tisers in all parts of the country 
who have been reported as cat a 
celing all of their outdoor adver of 
tising contracts say? Here att pri 
their answers to the questions o pe 
this subject as put to them ly pri 
Printers’ INK: R 
tis 
Sranparp Or, Company oF New Yori to 
New York, April 8, 1924 No 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: the 
It is the desire of the management d 
this company to co-operate in every ¥ Th 
with the various civic organizations 
women’s clubs in its territory which a 
seeking to preserve and improve 
natural beauties of the highways. More 


officers of our company are interest 
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of News 


UTOMOTIVE advertisers of the world’s greatest 
A automotive center have again signally honored 

The Detroit News by showing a marked prefer- 
a for its columns during the first three months of 
1 le 

And it is no wonder that they do so. Here is a 
newspaper with a circulation of more than 300,000 
Sunday and 280,000 weekdays—by far the greatest in 
Michigan with a coverage of its field unequalled by 
any other Detroit newspaper. 

Here, too, in a newspaper with an automotive sec- 
tion that is equalled by few newspapers in the ‘coun- 
try for real information and news. The News is the 
Detroit motorist’s guide. 


Leads Weekdays, Sunday and Total 


During January, February and March of this year 

. The Detroit News printed, weekdays, 136,682 lines 

of automotive advertising, while the second paper 

printed 111,664. Sundays, The News during the same 

period printed 282,450 lines, while the second paper 
printed 264,586 lines. 

This is the best proof of results. Automotive adver- 
tisers seeking to cover the Detroit field and wishing 
to do so economically must employ The Detroit News. 
No other city of Detroit’s size can be covered so 
thoroughly as Detroit is by The News. 


The Detroit News 


More Than 300,000 Circulation Sunday—280,000 Weekdays 


Another Proof 


Superiority 
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in this matter as good citizens, but we 
have, of course, a more personal inter- 
est as well, for anything which adds to 
the beauty of the highways gives added 
pleasure to motoring and so is a service 
to our customers. Our own contracts 
for outdoor advertising signs have from 
a year to eighteen months more to run, 
but we have determined to abandon such 
signs on the highways when these con- 
tracts expire, where such signs are ob- 
jectionable and mar the scenic beauty; 
and will confine ourselves to boards near 
garages or service stations, Such boards 
perform a useful purpose of informing 
the motorist where he can obtain needed 
gasoline or oil. 

Wherever possible, we will have our 
signs which are objectionable or which 
mar the scenic beauty of the country, 
removed before our contracts expire. 

We have had this matter so much at 
heart that while we have already in- 
structed our agents throughout the New 
York and New England States to inves- 
tigate and report to our Board the situa- 
tion in their particular territories, it is 
the plan of the officers and Board of 
Directors of the company to make a per- 
so: inspection throughout our terri- 
tory as soon as suitable weather permits. 

In addition to the removal of the large, 
objectionable billboards, it is our feel- 
ing that much may be done in the way 
of helping. to improve roadside condi- 
tions. It occurs to me’ that there are 
many other structures which spoil the 
appearance of the highways as much as 
signs, such as “hot dog shacks,” ice 
cream booths, etc., and we are now 
having our architects prepare a suitable 
design for such buildings which shall be 
inexpensive and in keeping with the 
surroundings. 

We will welcome suggestions from 
any organization or individual as to 
ways in which our company can forward 
this important work. Nine out of ten 
automobiles in the world are owned in 
the United States. The car is the out- 
door home of the American family, and 
every good citizen has an interest in 
making the surroundings of this home 
permanently beautiful and attractive. 

As an example of procedure which we 
intend to follow, I will cite the first 
instance, which has just been completed. 
Some ten days ago I received a note 
from the Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Great Barrington, telling 
me of having read in the newspapers 
what we propose to do with objectionable 
signboards, and stated there was one of 
our boards on the main highway between 
Great Barrington and Stockbridge which 
was obstructing a beautiful view of the 
scenery and was the ar billboard of its 
kind at that location. nm receipt of his 
letter I immediately had one of our 
representatives, with a representative of 
the Thomas Cusack Co., from whom we 
rent the board, and who, I may say, are 
showing a ready willingness to help us 
in the matter, call on the Chamber of 
Commerce and say that the board would 
be moved and placed in any location 
which the Chamber itself might select. 

Again, by the same mail, received 


a letter from the Chamber of Commerce 
of Lawrence, Mass., saying that if we 
would send them the designs our archi- 
tects were preparing for the “‘hot-dog” 
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and soft drink booths, they would be 
very glad to distribute these among those 
who were selling such commodities along 
the roadside in' an endeavor to improve 
the general appearance of their high 
ways. It is our purpose to send to them 
and to similar organizations, just as soon 
as they are getaeees, the sketches and 
plans I speak of in the body of my 
letter above. j t 
Stanparp Ort Company oF New 

H RATT, 
President. 


Tue FLeiscHMaNN Company 

F New York, April 10, 1924, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We will be glad to do anything we 
can to help straighten out the confusion 
on the question of the abolition of out 
door advertising. 

Someone has evidently made some 
misstatements with reference to our 
stand on this matter. We have never 
made any statement that we would or 
would not discontinue billboard adver. 
tising. 

As you know, we are advertising this 
year on the boards and will continue 
during the whole year, as our contracts 
are already signed. 

Tue FLerscHMANN Company, 
Daniet P. Woo tey, 
Vice-President. 


Tue Goopyear Tire & Ruszper 
Company, Inc. 

_ Axron, Onto, April 10, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am attaching copy of a form lette 
I am using to reply to the letters di 
rected to this company agitating agains 
outdoor advertising. We feel that ou 
position is thoroughly fair and thorough 
ly sound, and we believe that a very 
great proportion of the people who arq 
now interesting themselves in this ques 
tion are confused in their own minds 
among the several kinds of outdoo 
advertising. 

There are a great many other eyesore 
along our most beautiful roads that ar4 
worse, in my opinion, than the adver 
tising signs which are now under fire 
But the aspect of the problem which 
gives me most concern is ‘the obviou 
confusion in the minds of the uninitiated 
between highway advertising and mis 
cellaneous tin signs on one hand, and 
the pretty carefully regulated outdoo 
advertising as it exists inside the city 
limits and within the business district 
of our cities today. 

Tue Goopyear Tire & Rusrer Co. 

L. L. Krne, 
Manager, Advertising Department 


The form letter to which the 
Goodyear company referred read 
as follows: 


Tue Goopyear Tire & RupseR 
Company, Inc. 
Dear Madam: : 
_ Please let us make clear our positiog 
in regard to outdoor advertising. 

We are sincere believers in outdoot 
advertising and consider it not onl 
an efficient medium, but a_thorougblf 
justifiable one. We feel that outdo 

(Continued on page 6!) 
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® FROM THE DATA BOOK OF HARPER’S BAZAR 
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A Day from the Life of the 
oman - Who - Reads - Harper’s Bazar 


cAt ONE 


She meets a friend or two for luncheon at some small, 
exclusive place—probably one of the Park Avenue places. 
Again clothes are discussed. Or D. H. Lawrence’s new 
book, or the new Theatre Guild production, And yes! 


which 


viow (for women are not so unlike men) the service her new 
ne car is giving or the possibility of getting’ abroad in 
sion the spring. 

ay. : (To be continued) 

Co. 

a Sell the social leader your product, get her talking about it, and 


you’ll have any number of other women using it. The editorial 
the appeal of Harper’s Bazar is exclusively to women of wealth and 
read discrimination. 


R 


4Harper’s Bazar 


pughls 


utdooll 2h IN LONDON 5Oc 6fr. IN PARIS 
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That is conclusive proof of able-to-buy activity in the to elimina 

! sightly obs 

Oklahoma farm market! seg our 

You, too, can sell your product to the farmers of ice-cream 

Oklahoma by telling them about it through the columns of all ~ - 

their favorite farm paper, the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. yf > 

There is no better key to unlock the great farm market scape. 

of Oklahoma. The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman circula- HE Got 

tion gives 71.4% farm coverage in the prosperous cotton Manage 
counties; 60% farm coverage in the wealthy wheat coun- 

ties; and 63.8% farm coverage in the $10,000-farm areas. — 

‘ This. great and influential farm paper gives you the Editor of 

means of placing your sales message before 52.5% of I am gl 

Olahoma’s able-to-buy farmers. Its acknowledged edi- present an 
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torial leadership makes it possible to place that same 
sales message before 147,000 potentia! buyers under the 
most favorable circumstances of reader-interest, and 
reader-confidence. 

Editorial influence plus the largest circulation, the 
most advertising lineage, and the lowest milline rate, 
makes the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman the logical me- 
dium to reach rural Oklahoma most effectively. 
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advertising has a fect right to exist 
and we view with alarm the obvious 
confusion in some quarters with regard 
to the various forms of this medium. 
We wish to emphatically on 
record as defending legitimate outdoor 
advertising as represented by most 
pster and paint boards, especially 
within the corporate limits of a city, 
and to point out that in most cases 
the outdoor advertisin people—par- 
ticularly to our knowledge, the Poster 
Advertising A iati - d ted several 
years ago the very principles you are 
contending for, and have already gone 
very far in putting them into effect. 
We are, however, entirely sym- 
pathetic with your position as re; ards 
outdoor advertising on our scenic high- 
ways, or in the restricted residence dis- 
tricts of a city. This applies not only 
to the more pretentious signs, but even 
particularly to the miscellaneous small 
signs found everywhere on trees and 
fences. In fact, we feel the latter the 
greater evil of the two. 
May we suggest that you also con- 
sider in your campaign ways and means 
to eliminate or remodel the other un- 
sightly obstructions found now so often 
along our roads, such as the hot dog. 
ice-cream and soft drink shacks, and 
all the other factors which, really add 
perhaps more than signs to the destruc- 
tion of the scenic beauties of our land- 
Scape. 
HE GoopyEaR Tire & Russer Co., 
L. L. Kine, 
Manager, Advertising Department. 





Pirtssury Frour Mitts Company 

MINNEAPOLIS, Mrnn., April 12, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: : 

I am glad to have an opportunity to 
present an authentic statement regard- 
ing our position concerning outdoor 
advertising because of the many dis- 
ortions made of letters recently writ- 
en by us to the women’s clubs which 
kre co-operating to do away with ob- 
fectionable locations of billboards 
vhich mar the scenic beauty of our 
ational highways. 

In response to letters from the secre- 
aries of several. women’s clubs our 
resident assured them most sincerely 
hat it was the desire of our company 
0 co-operate with them in their ex- 

\Mmepressed intention to preserve the beauty 
pf our country by elimination of many 
bff the “‘eyesores” which had been 
rected needlessly in locations where 
heir presence utterly ruined otherwise 
autiiul landscape. Our position in 
his matter remains unchanged. 
However, in writing the club women 
nd outlining such position our _presi- 
Hent informed them that this depart- 
ent had received ‘instructions to con- 
r+ outdoor advertising wherever 
to commercial locations and in 
ices to locations which could in 
be objectionable in so far as 
might constitute a blemish on 
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We are now using painted walls, 
painted bulletins an paper sters 
throughout the country and it is our 


present intention to continue to use 
this form of advertising. Definite in- 
structions have been passed to all com- 
panies from whom we purchase sign 
space to see that none of our advertis- 
ing appears on any locations which 
could in any way be construed as of- 
fensive by one who is sincere in his 
endeavor to protect the natural beauty 
of our country, and we f that this 
position can elicit criticism from no 
source. 
Pittspury Frour Mitts Company, 
ERRILL HUTCHINSON, 
Advertising Manager. 


Smita Brorners, Inc. 

Poucuxeepsigz, N. Y., April 10, 1924, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are heartily in sympathy with 
cleaning up the country roads from 
promiscuous advertising and in the past 
two or three years we have reduced 
our country boards down to almost 
nothing. e feel that no one can 
take exception to the few boards that 
we have as they are in real, commercial 
places and do not mar the beauty of 
any landscape. 

We agree with the women’s clubs 
about the advertising boards marring 
the beauty of the country and some 
restrictions should be made. 

Smite BrorHers, 
By J. S. 


Waitt & Bonn, Inc., 

. Newark, N. J., April 9, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We cordially subscribe to the state- 
ment that advertising can carried 
on with the greatest possible benefit to 
industry, and still properly safeguard 
both scenic and civic beauty. 

It has been our policy. since we 
adopted outdoor advertising, to scrupu- 
lously avoid plaging our advertising 
where it would obstruct or deface 
scenic beauty or conflict with civic 
sentiment. 

Poster advertising used by us is con- 
fined to the well-kept, standardized 
poster plants in the larger cities and 


Inc., 
Bates. 


towns. Art work is of the highest 
type. .Our posters are inted by 
Norman Rockwell, Clarence Underwood, 


and other equally famous artists. City 
poster plants usually screen unsightly 
vacant lots, and presenting as they so 
often do, the work of the world’s 
greatest artists, are frequently an 
ornament rather than a defacement of 
the location. 

Much of the criticism of outdoor ad- 
vertising is based upon the unorganized. 
haphazard “sniping” of small adver- 
tisers. Poster plant owners who are 
members of the national associations 
keep their panels neatly painted, renew 
the posters whenever they show wear, 
build lattice screens below and between 
the panels and frequently maintain 
lawns in front of the tions. Nearly 
every poster plant can show photo- 
graphs of the ungightly conditions ex- 
isting before the erection of the poster 
nanels and of the neat, orderly and 
frequently artistic conditions obtaining 
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after erection of the panels. 

course, we all understand that 
these poster plants, however well main- 
tained, cannot be regarded as per- 
manent parts of the cit Lge 
They seldom are so intended and should 
not be compelled to justify themselves 
to that extent. Generally they are a 
temporary utilization of property that 
is awaiting permanent development. In 
our opinion, they present a more 
orderly and artistic appearance than 
would the same locations left open to 
the accumulation of rubbish or the 
“sniping” and sign tacking of unlicensed 
advertisers. : 

In the matter of highway signs, we 
place our contracts with a national 
agency which builds artistic structures 
and keeps them repaired and painted. 
The locations selected are usually on 
waste land of no scenic worth but 
valuable for advertising purposes be- 
cause of highway travel. Explicit in- 
structions are given to place no signs 
where they can offend aesthetic taste or 
civic pride. 

Waitt & Bonp, Inc., 
Marcus ConLan, 
Advertising Manager. 


CoLGaTE aND COMPANY 
New York, April 9, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: F 

We take great pleasure in enclosing a 
copy of a letter that we have sent out 
to the heads of women’s clubs upon 
the occasion of their questioning us as 
to our standing and policy relative to 
outdoor advertising. r . 
You have permission to reprint this 

as showing our stand, if you so desire. 

CoLGATE AND COMPANY. 


Here is the letter sent by Col- 
gate to women’s clubs: 


CoLGATE AND COMPANY 
Dear Mapam: 

It is a pleasure to reply to your 
recent letter regarding outdoor adver- 
tising, and to announce that our ideas 
on the subject are very closely in accord 
with yours. You also have undoubt- 
edly made the observation that our 
Company could not have existed for so 
many years if our activities were not 
in accord with the public good. . 

As a manufacturer who advertises 
honestly and sells to the public the very 
best quality of products at the most 
reasonable prices, we are duty bound to 
meet our competition by all legitimate 
methods, among them outdoor adver- 
tising. We decry even more than you 
the abuse of outdoor advertising, since 
the abuse hurts us even more vitally 
than it hurts you. 

_ At the present time we are_employ- 
ing 24-sheet poster boards. This ad- 
vertising is confined to large centres 
of population, and within corporate 
limits of cities and towns, where poster 
boards are rarely an eyesore and very 
often an improvement of property. The 
fact that Mrs. Maud Tousey Fangel, 
one of America’s foremost illustrators 
of children, is making our 1924 poster 
designs it unnecessary for us to 
comment .on their beauty and refine- 


ment. z 
We have instructed the agency who 
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handles this advertising for us to re. 
frain from putting a Colgate poster oy 
a board which is located where it may 
be a nuisance of any kind, either to 
traffic or property owners. If you know 
of a Colgate poster which has beep 
placed at a lecation dangerous or detri 
mental in any way to your community 
we will consider it a great favor if you 
will report its exact location to us so 
that we can instruct our agents to re. 
move our poster. 
CotGaTe AND Company, 


KeELiy-SpriINGFIELD TrrE Company 

: New York, April 9, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We believe the confusion that has 
arisen as to our policy—and probably 
also as to the policy of some other 
advertisers—is due to the fact that 
most people do not know the difference 
between the painted bulletin and the 
poster stand or billboard. In an article 
which appeared on the front page of a 
recent issue of the New York Times 
for example, the reporter constantly 
referred to “highway billboards” when 
he meant bulletin boards. 

This company was formerly a large 
user of highway bulletins, but for 
several reasons we began to discontinue 
them about two and a half years ago 
and in 1923 began to use posters in- 
stead. This year we are carrying on 
a ron campaign in some 700 cities 
and towns. 

The poster is a valuable, and in our 
opinion an entirely legitimate, adver- 
tising medium, and we cannot feel that, 
except possibly in individual cases, it 
is open to the objections that have been 
urged against the highway _ bulletin 
We, consequently, expect to continue to 
use poster advertising. 

We are glad to have this opportunity 
to make clear our attitude with regard 
to outdoor advertising, as it has 
misinterpreted by a g many people. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TrrE ComPaNy, 

H. R. Hupp, 
Advertising Manager. 


Kirkman & Son 

Brooxtyn, N. Y., April 9, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In answer to your inquiry as to our 
stand regarding the use of outdoor aé- 
vertising, we are pleased to quote you 
the original instructions which we issued 
to the ter companies when we firs 
used this kind of advertising. 

Dec. 7, 1921 
“We do not wish any Kirkman & 
Son posters placed either on loca- 
tions which might be in any way 
construed as spoiling a rural vista 
or on locations which are so located 
as to be objectionable to the resi- 
dents of. the community in which 
they are situated.” 
_ This order was expressive of our fet! 
ings in the matter at that time, an 
they are in no way changed. Asi 
matter of fact we are in_ thorough 
sympathy with the efforts of the var 
ous women’s clubs to preserve th 
beauty of our scenic highways. 
_ We do not feel in a position at this 
time to state definitely that we sill 
never use outdoor advertising ag 
It is certain, however, that if we @ 
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the locations used will be very strictly 
in accordance with our order of Decem- 
ber 7, 1921, and be confined to such com- 
mercial locations as will prevent their 
being in any way detrimental to civic 
architecture or objectionable to the 
residents of the community where they 


are located. 
Krrxman & Son, 
Srpney A. Kirkman, 
President. 


Wasusurn Crossy Company 

MrinneEapotis, Mrnn., April 12, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Washburn Crosby Company for many 
years were very large purchasers of 
outdoor advertising space. We have 
felt that our outdoor advertising has 
been a success. Recently, however, we 
have felt it advisable to turn to other 
mediums because we felt that they 
gave us a better latitude for placing 
before women a certain message that 
we wanted them to have regarding Gold 
Medal Flour, and which we could not 
do within the limits of paint or posters. 
The result is that at present we are not 
outdoor advertisers with the exception 
of just a few contracts, which will not 
be renewed at expiration. 

Hundreds of letters have come to us 
from club women, asking our position, 
and we have replied as per the attached. 
Think this letter is evidence that we 
have agreed with the club women that 
outdoor advertising has a place in the 
advertising world, and that our own 
preference has always been, and would 
be if we were ny | again, for space 
within the corporate limits of cities, as 
near as possible to point of purchase 
of. our flour, and that would mean a 
sign on the wall of the grocery store. 

Wasxusurn Crospy Company. 


The letter the Washburn Crosby 
Company referred to above reads 
as follows: 

WasHsurn Crossy CoMPANY 
Dear Mrs. ——: 

We are very glad irideed to acknowl- 
edge your letter with reference to out- 
door advertising on the highways, and 
to say to you, the same as we have 
said to many other club representatives, 
as well as individuals, that we are in 
sympathy with the idea. r 

So far as flour advertising is con- 
cerned, we believe with you that it is 
best when placed in the cities or towns, 
preferably painted on space on the side 
of building occupied by retailer han- 
dling our uct. 

While we used wall signs as an ad- 
vertising medium for a considerable 
period, at the present time this icu- 
lar form of .publicity is but little used 
by us, our appeal to the home-keepers 
resting largely upon the use of colored 
pages in various national magazines, 
such as the eggs Evening Post, 
Good Housekeeping, odern Priscilla, 
Woman’s Home Companion, local ‘news- 
papers and the like. 

Wasusurn Crossy Company. 
Cuampion Spark Puivuc Co. 
ToLEpo, Ox10, April 10, 1924. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
We enclose a copy of a letter written 
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president of our company, Mr. 
] Stranahan, outlining our position 
in reference to outdoor advertising. 
You will see that we only endorse 
the movement referred to in so far as 
it may regulate the erection of signs or 
posting boards where they may destroy 
the beauty of scenic routes, interfere 
with civic beauty or tend to destroy 
residential values, h 
CuHampion SparK Piuc Co., 
M. C, De Wirt, 
Vice-President. 


The letter of the president of 
the Champion Spark Plug Co., re- 
ferred to above, is as follows: 


by the 
R. A 


Dear Sir: 

é have your circular letter protest. 
ing against the promiscuous use of dis. 
play advertising and am heartily in 
sympathy with the movement. 

I am thoroughly convinced that out- 
door display advertising has vastly 
over-stepped the bounds of good busi- 
ness judgment and I would gladly wel- 
come local legislation which would ab- 
solutely prevent the use of road bulle. 
tins, display advertising, etc., where they 
would interfere with scenery, civic 
beauty or residential values. Such ad- 
vertising, to my way of thinking, goes 
a long way toward destroying the 
natural beauties of these districts. 

There is ample space on the well- 
traveled roadways leading in and out 
of the cities and larger towns for that 
purpose without extending into the 
country, into the mountains and around 
the various waterways. 

I am very glad to give my endorse. 
ment to this movement. 

CuHampion SparK Ptiuc Co., 
R. A. STRANAHAN, 
President. 


Westinghouse Electric Income 
Higher 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manw 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., electrical apparatus, for ten months 
ended January 21, 1924, reports gross 
income of $127,351,096. This figure 
compares with $125,166,115 for the year 
ended March 31, 1923, and $99,722,026 
for the year preceding. Net income for 
the ten months period ended January 
31, 1924, is shown as $14,539,845. For 
the 1923 fiscal year the net income 
amounted to $12,263,485, and for 1922, 
$5,837,389. 


W. D. Rockwell Joins Parsons 
Manufacturing Company 


W. D. Rockwell, for the last three 
years sales manager of the AC Spark 
Plug Company, Flint. Mich., has been 
appointed director of sales of the Par 
sons Manufacturing Company, Detroit, 
Parsons automobile body equipment. 

. Rockwell was at one time director 
of sales of the Universal Machine Com 
pany, Bowling Green, Ohio, and of the 
Adams Axle Company, Findlay, Ohio. 
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First in 
Automobile Gains 


HE WORLD stood first in its 
gains in Automobile lineage dur- 
ing the month of March. 


The comparative figures are: 
The World - - 30,470 Lines Gain 
The American, 28,936 Lines Gain 
The Times - - 28,402 Lines Gain 
Herald-Tribune 19,578 Lines Gain 





The increased use of THE WORLD 
by the motor-car manufacturers of the 
country is eloquent testimony of its 
pulling power among the type of homes 
that made the automobile industry 
what it is today! 
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Gains— || 


THE PERCENTAGE of April’ 
advertising gains of The DelineatogMion 
and The Designer were the greates#eli 
of all women’s magazines. he 


And they were more than twé he 
and a half times the average gaing “®' 


of the field. 


Figures from PRINTERS’ INI 
April 10th, 192 
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because 


prifl HE PERCENTAGE of average 
itofmonthly circulation gains of The 
tefPelineator and The Designer over 
he June, 1922, issue have been 
wale greatest among all women’s 
agazines— 





IN! 
—-the more notable that Delineator sells 
for twenty cents the copy and Designer 

IN fifteen cents. 


" And because The Butterick Blue List 
rculation Method — of building quality cir- 
lation from the charge customers of leading 
ores by telephone solicitation—has met with 
erited recognition from advertisers. 


“Ihe Butterick. Combination 


The DELINEATOR and The DESIGNER 
NEW YORK 
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RAZIER HUNT is perfectly at home in Rangoon or Cul- 

cutta, Archangel or Vladivostok. He was the first journalist 

to call the world’s attention to Lenin, the first to turn the spot- 
light on Gandhi. 

He lives in London, calls taximen and hotel porters by their 

first names in Paris; he introduced a Chinese mandarin to the 

American dish, chop-suey; he is reputed to have induced a waite 


in Berlin to serve him a glass of iced coffee. Hn ad 
Recently he came back to the United States, back to home- folks, the sh 
to griddle cakes and fried chicken. You should have heard him | prevail 
talk! Enthusiasm? That's too mild a term. A th 
The first of his impressions, “It’s Great to Be Home Again.” of aoe 
appears in the May CosMopoLITAN. many 
the rei 
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The proof of a magasine is in the reading. 


































? acquaintance of mine re- 
LX cently confided to me that he 
had practically completed the de- 
velopment of an invention which 
had immense sales~ possibilities. 
Eyen in his enthusiasm, though, he 
admitted that nothing more than a 
scattering demtand could be built 
unless the problem of installing 
it was solved. No doubt hundreds 
of other devices for which there 
isa very definite need have never 
got past the working-model stage, 
due to the difficulty of installing 
them. Moreover, many established 
businesses find that their markets 
are seriously limited by the same 
cause. 
For example, prior to 1922 
automobile brakes were relined in 
the slow, laborious manner that 
prevailed during the earliest days 
of the automobile. Time and 
labor involved were entirely out 
of proportion to the task, and in 
many cases, out of proportion to 
the remuneration received by the 
service man. 
All other branches of automo- 
tive repair had seen the introduc- 
tion of modern time-saving and 
labor-saving devices. There were 
specialists in ignition, electrical 
equipment, bearings, carburetion, 
regrinding, ete, but the relining 
of brakes was still done in the old- 
ioned way. 
the meantime many in- 
ices had been.at work to make 
ists “brake conscious.” No 
f the automobile has been 
yer. greater publicity, probably, 
‘ec brake. And this publicity, 
rin the form of advertising 
headlined newspaper ac- 
of accidents, has been more 
‘vc and arresting than any 
“nd of publicity connected 
‘motoring. Moreover, in 
ies, brake inspection has 
een made compulsory, and the 
1 of adequate brakes is 


How a Particularly Stubborn In- 
stallation Problem Was Solved 


The Solution Applied by the Raybestos Company Is of Interest to All 
Concerns Having Installation Difficulties 


By Bertram R. Brooker 


becoming more and more con- 
trolled. 

How to capitalize all this pub- 
licity was the problem uppermost 
in the minds of everybody as- 
sociated with the brake lining 
business toward the end of 1921. 
It was plainly seen that motorists 
were only deterred from having 
their brakes frequently relined be- 
cause of the time involved and the 
unstandardized and often ex- 
orbitant charges made for this 
service. The operation usually in- 
volved leaving the car in a 
garage for a day and a half or 
two days; plus the uncertainty as 
to what the bill would be when 
the job was done. 

With one stroke The Raybestos 
Company of Bridegport, Conn., 
has swept away a great deal of 
this resistance. By acquiring the 
exclusive rights to distribute and 
lease to selected repair men a 
newly-invented relining machine; 
by creating a chain of 1,200 brake 
specialists in the principal centres 
throughout the United States and 
Canada; and by establishing a 
flat rate charge system for. the 
relining of brakes on every known 
make of automobile, the Ray- 
bestos people have reduced the 
time expended on the operation to 
approximately one-fourth of what 
it used to be, besides reducing 
and standardizing the charge for 
relining service throughout the 
continent. 

This is no mean job to have 
tackled and carried through to 
success in less than eighteen 
months. The machine’ upon 
which the entire merchandising 
plan is based, was invented only 
two years ago in a Philadelphia 
repair shop run by two men 
named Wright and Corson. These 
men had been brake specialists for 
some time, employing fourteen me- 
chanics and turning out a heap of 
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work. But they soon learned that 
a job, like a product, is rarely 
profitable when it involves a big 
proportion of hand work. It was 
dificult to make money on the 
labor of these fourteen men. Ne- 
cessity spurred their inventiveness, 
and the Wright & Corson Locat- 
ing, Drilling and Countersinking 
Machine was the result. 

The Raybestos people immedi- 
ately recognized the value this 
machine would be to their busi- 
ness, if they could only control its 
distribution. If it were sold indis- 
criminately it could not be tied up 
as an integral part of a closely 
woven merchandising plan. They 
were able to persuade Wright & 
Corson that the most advantageous 
scheme, for all concerned, would 
be to lease—rather than. sell—the 
machines. This was finally agreed 
upon. The distributive rights 
were sold to The Raybestos Com- 
pany, and it began leasing the ma- 
chines to selected garage men in 
the principal centres, on the un- 
derstanding that they would be- 
come Raybestos brake specialists. 

In selecting these men the com- 
pany consulted the jobbers. Being 
unfamiliar with the credit rating 
and other essential details regard- 
ing the best men in the trade, they 
relied to a great extent on the job- 
ber’s verdict. 

Equipped with these lists of 
good prospects, the Raybestos 
salesmen went into each town and 
verified the recommendations to 
the best of their ability. Having 
settled on the best man in each 
place, the salesman put the whole 
proposition before him, took an 
order for brake lining—to be placed 
through the nearest jobber—and 
had the garage man sign a lease 
for one of the machines, the lease 
being made in the name of the 
Wright & Corson Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

As soon: as the machine arrived 
at a given point the salesman was 
on hand to set it up and explain 
its operation. Usually he did two 
or three jobs, right in the shop, 
to demonstrate its possibilities. 
Then he arranged for outside 
signs, indoor display, the arrange- 
ment of the stock, and the estab- 
lishment of flat rate charges. 
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These charges, varying for dif. 
ferent makes of cars and for dif. 
ferent models of the same make, 
are presented in detail, covering 
five pages of the specialist’s man. 
ual. Charges for internal and ex. 
ternal brakes, or both, are listed, in 
two columns, one showing the 
price to be charged owners, and 
the other the price to be charged 
dealers or other repair shops. A 
data book covering the brakes of 
all existing passenger cars and 
trucks, with sizes and widths of 
lining and all other necessary in- 
formation, is left with the spe- 
cialist, and this is supplemented by 
revised or new information in bul- 
letins issued weekly. 

There was some resistance, at 
first, on the part of repair men, 
because they felt they were being 
tied up to a proposition involving 
a machine that they would never 
own. This was easily counter- 
acted by showing that if the ma- 
chines were sold indiscriminately 
too many of them would be set up, 
and there would not be enough 
business to keep them all busy and 
profitable. 

It was not difficult to convince 
alert repair men that specializa- 
tion in brakes would be profitable 
to them. Except in very large 
cities they were given the field to 
themselves. No one else in the 
town could lease one of the ma- 
chines. 

Relining by hand is an irksome 
job. Small profit is made on it, 
and if anything goes wrong 
an adjustment has to be made, it 
means lost money on the whole 
operation. 

It was pointed out that instead 
of driving to the jobber for 
enough lining for each new job, 
as formerly, the small repair maf 
would find it profitable to slip of 
the brake band, drive to the spe 
cialist and have the job finished 
in about the time it would take 
the jobber to supply him with the 
lining. Moreover, he would get 
the lining at the same price as the 
jobber would charge, plus a little 
extra for rivets and applying for 

the finished operation. 

The Raybestos salesmen weft 
able to point out, further, that l0 
cal automobile dealers were favor 
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ing the plan, it being to their ad- 
vantage to sustain the good name 
of the cars they sell, as well as 
furnishing owners with the 
promptest kind of service. | 

The flat charge system, it was 
urged, would further encourage 
dealers and owners to deal direct 
with the specialist, because no one 
likes to be in the dark as to what 
a job is going to cost. 

The sales and advertising mat- 
ter included signs, window dis- 
plays, brake inspection charts, flat 
rate schédules, registration cards, 
repair tags, circulars, sales letters, 
envelope stuffers, blotters, return 
postcards, electros, mats and lan- 
tern slides, etc. A national cam- 

ign in magazines in the United 

tates, and in newspapers in Can- 
ada, although not specifically men- 
tioning the service of Raybestos 
brake specialists, is of a character 
to add to the prestige of the newly 
created brake experts throughout 
the continent. 

This new “Raybestos Method,” 
as it is called, was only fully es- 
tablished in the United States in 
the fall of 1922, and in Canada 
not until the spring of 1923; and, 
seeing that the brake-lining busi- 
ness is at its height from March 
to November, comparative figures 
aré only just becoming available to 
show the effect of the specializa- 
tion plan on Raybestos sales. The 
company is extremely gratified 
with the results. It believes that 
it is solving the problem which 
formerly had seemed almost in- 
surmountable, namely, lack of in- 
terest on the part of the motorist 
as to the make of lining selected 
for the brakes of his car. For- 
merly he left it to the garage man 
to select the lining. It was a hid- 
den product, and aroused little in- 
terest; and, although the national 
advertising conducted by The 
Raybestos Company insured con- 
sumer acceptance of its products, 
the company never deluded itself 
that much consumer demand was 
being created. 

Such a situation not only se- 
cures for the company a larger 
proportion of the existing brake- 
lining business, but it increases 
the total volume of business, by 
making a relining job an easier, 
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quicker and less expensive opera- 
tion than formerly, a consumma. 
tion which in any industry induces 
repeat sales. 





Prestige Copy Lists Appoint- 
ments with Society Women 


The social prominence of the cus- 
tomers of Jane E. Curran, Inc., New 
York, is being used in a novel adapta. 
tion of the testimonial style of copy in 
advertising Jane E. Curran hair tonics, 
In rotogravure space there is repro. 
duced an open appointment book in 
which are listed the names of ten 
women who are active in social life. 
Underneath this illustration appears the 
caption, “Society’s Appointments with 
Jane FE. Curran.” 

“The standing of the writers of 
these letters distinguishes them from 
the ordinary testimonials,” the copy 
reads. “Permission to use them was 
graciously extended Miss Curran by her 
patronesses as a token of their grati- 
tude.” There then follows commends 
tions from Miss Curran’s customers 
expressing satisfaction with the results 
which they are obtaining from her 
preparations. 


Sheffield Farms Sales Higher 

The Sheffield Farms Company, Inc. 
New York, Sheffield farm products, for 
1923 reports net sales of $41,140,560 
as compared with $34,611,884 in 1922. 
The figures also include the Louvain 
Construction Corporation. Cost of 
goods sold is shown as $24,210,318 as 





compared with $19,867,473 in the 
previous year. Selling and_ general 
expenses are given as $15,146,933, 


against $13,516,038 in 1922. The 
balance after taxes and depreciation is 
reported as $997,958 as compared with 
$434,733 for 1922. 





Newspaper Campaign for 


Reuter’s Soap 

Reuter-Barry, Inc., New York, 
Barry’s Tricopherous for the hair, and 
Reuter’s soap, plans a newspaper cat- 
paign in New York territory on the 
latter product. The advertising ac 
count has_ been placed with The 
Lawrence Fertig Company, advertising 
agency of New York. 





Underwear Account with 


Boston Agency 
The Franklin P. Shumway Company, 
Boston advertising agency, has obtained 
the account of the Otis Manufacturing 
Company, Ware, Mass., underwear 
manufacturer. A campaign in New 
England newspapers is planned 


Vacuum Oil Reports Profit 

The Vacuum Oil Company, New York, 
Gargoyle Mobiloils and lubricating oils 
reports net profits for 1923 of $13; 
314,114, after all charges. This figure 
compares with $13,600,463 in the pre 
ceding year. 
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Like 
You 


depend upon your eyes, your 
ears, your hands, your feet, 
North American readers de- 
pend upon it for the buying 
information necessary in 
their lives from day to day. 
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An Evening 
ee Paper 





Pays the Advertiser] « 


Why did the Cleveland EVENING — 
NEWS score a bigger gain in total columns 
of foreign advertising in 1923, than any 
other Cleveland newspaper? 


The facts behind this gain are that adver- 
tisers who used the NEWS in their 1922 
campaigns, used the NEWS again in 1923. 


Foreign advertisers check results— and 
they get results in the NEWS. 


Need we say that the NEWS paid these 
advertisers? 


Cleveland is an EVENING PAPER Ci 
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Evening Papers blanket Cleveland’s 
market and the NEWS reaches the homes 
of the people who are able to gratify 

’ their wants. 


In Cleveland advertise in the EVENING 
—advertise in the NEWS. 


The Cleveland News and Sunday News-Leader are rep- 
resented by George A. McDevitt Co., 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and 914 People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 
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Sales Executives Pool Working 
Data for Common Good 


Training of Salesmen, Compensation, Sales Conferences, Research and 
Sales Manuals among Topics Discussed at Chicago Convention— 
C. K. Woodbridge Heads Division for Coming Year 


N more than one respect the 
convention of the Sales Execu- 
tives Division of the American 
Management Association, held at 
icago, April 10 and 11, was un- 
sual. For one thing it was a 
onvention without a “keynote.” 
Jor was there any entertainment 
program or theatre party. Not 
rven an elastic imagination could 
ave interpreted any of the ad- 
tresses before the convention ses- 


ions as inspirational or as pep — 


alks. 
So, all in all, it was hardly a 
onvention within the common 
meaning of the word, but rather 
n almost informal round-table 
rathering of the sales executives 
bf such companies as American 
Radiator, Procter & Gamble, Na- 
ional Cash Register, Burroughs 
Adding Machine, Swift & Com- 
any, The Safe Cabinet Company, 
luminum Cooking Utensil Com- 
any of America and many others 
ooling their solutions of selling 
roblems into one common fund 
f experience. If such a gather- 
g must have a keynote to qual- 
y it as a convention that is worth 
hile, then the keynote of these 
eetings must be the tenacity of 
rpose of these 200 executives to 
ing to their group study of sales 
anagement the best and most 
og thought that could be 
bun 
The one item of organization 
siness that found its way into 
€ program was the choice of 
K. Woodbridge; president of 
e Dictaphone Corporation, New 
ork, as -vice-president in charge 
the a tivities of the Sales Ex- 
tives Division of the Associa- 
bn for the coming year. 
A cross-section of opinion of 
ecutives in attendance indicated 
pt interest in the papers pre- 
ted reac hed its highest point in 
pt on “Principles and Methods 
Salesmen,” by W. W. 
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Charters, Director Research Bu- 
reau for Retail Training, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. The biggest 
thing that any sales executive can 
do when he is confronted with a 
problem in training salesmen, Dr. 
Charters said, is to sit down and 
think his way through first of all. 
In other words, the alpha and 
omega of sales training must be 
analysis. “Each salesman in each 
company has a particular set of 
duties to perform which are dif- 
ferent from that job in any other 
company. There are two ap- 
proaches to the matter of job anal- 
ysis. One is the analysis of the 
salesman’s duties. The other is 
the analysis of his difficulties. 
What do our salesmen do? You 
can easily determine their frequent 
duties and find out where these 
duties can best be learned. What 
difficulties are the salesmen up 
against? Why don’t they sell bet- 
ter? What keeps them from sell- 
ing more? By asking enough 
questions like these you can get 
the results you want, for every 
salesman knows the hard things 
he is up against. And when you 
learn how to overcome these diffi- 
culties you have your course in 
sales training.” 

To find out how to get the bet- 
ter of these diffiéulties Dr. Char- 
ters said you must go to experts 
in the line in question and find out 
how they do their work success- 
fully. The trouble’ with most lit- 
erature on the subject is that it is 
extremely general, when the trou- 
ble is always extremely specific. 

“Any organization can get the 
material needed for training sales- 
men from within the organiza- 
tion,” he added. “By interviews 
and by questionnaires it is possible 
to get information which when 
pooled together is so logical and 
so practical that it is surprising 
that it has been overlooked. I 
recommend that a company send 
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someone out to its own sales force 
solely for this interview work to 
find out what to give men in a 
training course. Thirty interviews 
are usually enough to get almost 
all there is to get from the sales 
force in the field; added inter- 
views result only in duplication 
of material received from the first 
thirty. 

“Now the biggest obstacle that 
holds up salesmen is lack of 
knowledge. Every man who hopes 
to sell successfully must be able 
to answer at least four questions. 

“These are: 

“1, What are the uses of the 
product I am selling? 

“2. What is the construction of 
the product? 

“3. What are its talking points? 

“4. What are the objections 

to it? 
“In the highly technical business 
it sometimes becomes necessary to 
know the theoretical background 
of the product. If a salesman will 
take every talking point of the 
product and ask of each of these, 
‘Why is this so?’ he will have 
possession of enough theory. 

“In organizing material in form 
for teaching the salesman, the 
question of how to develop weak 
points and personality is inevi- 
table. Most sales managers have 
allowed it to become an incidental 
matter. Only one executive in 
five makes a serious attempt to 
bring out and develop the per- 
sonality of his men, but the time 
has arrived when this problem of 
strengthening the man’s personal- 
ity must be attacked. I don’t find 
many men who are completely de- 


ficient. Every man has strong, 
average and weak traits. You 
must build around his strong 


traits at the same time that you 
build up the weak ones. 

“When ithe training program 
has reached the point where you 
- feel it can be put across, don’t for- 
get that training on the job is an 
important part. Now the major 
portion of the training given to 
salesmen must rest squarely on the 
shoulders of the executive in the 
line rather than on the executive 
in the training department. Get- 
ting the line executive to feel this 
responsibility is a man’s job. The 
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majority of executives have ng 
learned that their biggest job j 
that of developing men.” 

3 Flershem, general 
manager of the American Radi, 
tor Company, described the mar 
ket survey and statistical sales 
search work of his organizatigy 
The field of statistical sa 
research is composed of five divi 
sions, he said, which are: 


1. Forecasting sales of 9 
products. 

2. Forecasting sales of 
products. 

3. Forecasting sales for cos 


siderable periods of time in a 


vance. , il 
4. Exploration of new field fog 

American Radiator products, Cc 
5. Statistical research to im 

prove distribution. Si 


MORE THAN PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Statistical sales research withi 
the American Radiator Compan 
has paid for itself many time 


Mr. Flershem said. It has i n 

creased turnover in the company’ 

stocks from three to seven time — 

and made it possible for the cor 

pany to make deliveries during it 

peak month for the first time i 

its history. In discussing the ma 

ter of sales research L. D. } Ls 

Weld, of Swift & Company, we 

pressed the opinion that this d 

partment should be under t LA 

supervision of the president, ge 76 W. 

eral manager or vice-president i cs 

charge of sales rather than som RAB 

one who is a “mere salesman s ma i 
Ni 


manager.” The statistical researt 
department can be of great v 
in forming labor and __finane 
policies, he said, but the comp 
starting in on this work sho 
guard against beginning too 
orately. 

On April 10 the Sales Exes 
tives Division met for lunche 
with the Poster Departmental 
the Chicago Advertising Cound 
George H. Williamson, presid 
of the Williamson Candy 
pany, and Prof. F. A. Oust,! 
the University of Wiscoss 
spoke at this luncheon meeting. 

The points that make or br 
a company sales convention 
described by C. T. Anderson, 
sistant to the president of | 
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Morning Papers 
et Action the Same Day 


N the psychology of selling, the 

greatest factor of success is 
immediate action. When desire is 
. @ created, action is stimulated—and 


sales result. 
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Safe Cabinet Company, Marietta, 
Ohio, in a talk which explained 
in detail what this company had 
learned from its own conventions. 
These conventions must be di- 
vided into two groups, Mr. An- 
derson said, the large national 
convention and the smaller con- 
ference, which have many points 
of difference. To produce any 
kind of successful results careful 
detailed planning and _ efficient 
management are always necessary. 
The advantages of the large na- 
tional convention that The Safe 
Cabinet Company has found, he 
said, are: 

1. It brings all the men of the 
organization together. The new 
men meet the old ones, the officers 
and department heads of the com- 
pany. 

2. It cultivates an esprit de 
corps in the organization and 
makes men realize that they are 
part of a big family. 

3. Trips through the factory 
are made possible. Salesmen can 
learn manufacturing processes. 

4. It is productive of enthu- 
siasm for the company and its 
products. The mere mass of the 
convention is impressive. 

As disadvantages Mr. Anderson 
listed : 

1, The drop in sales. A week’s 
convention sometimes takes twenty 
days out of a month, when time 
spent in traveling is taken into 
consideration. 

2. Expense often runs beyond 
expectations unless they are closely 
watched. 

3. Interference with home office 
routine and management. 

4. The difficulty of doing inten- 
sive educational work. At the big 
national convention it is difficult 
to make territorial applications in 
the addresses made. Speakers 
have to generalize. 

“The smaller conference of 
from twenty-five to fifty men is 
distinctly different from the na- 
tional convention,” said Mr. 
Anderson. “It takes less time 
and less money. It offers a bet- 
ter opportunity for doing inten- 
sive work and better contact and 
acquaintance with the men at- 
tending. Opposed to these advan- 
tages are the facts that the small 
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conference must lack the big cm 
vention spirit, the contact wit 
home office personnel, and it m 
not possess novelty. 

“The manufacturer must af 
himself. ‘Why should we hold 
convention?’ If it lacks a real m 
tive or a fundamental idea, m 
are quick to note it. Conventigg 
are a tremendous matter of deta; 
There are models, displays, x 
commodations, literature, suitable 
dates for holding, the logic 
order of talks to be worked out 


as to avoid 


an anti-climax an 


the matter of getting the be 
speakers. Sometimes the offices 
of the company are the won 
speakers you can get. Choose th 
man who can talk best on th 
particular subject scheduled. Doni 
overdo the matter of entertain 
ment. Men become tired out. Af 
the banquet assign topics of sp 
cial interest and avoid general to 
ics. Get a good convention | 
and have frequent recesses. Yo 
must schedule a convention mis 
ute by minute, and, although j 
will never work out according 


to schedule, 
hew to.” 


it gives a line ti 


WHERE SALES MANAGERS DIFFER 


The Chicago Association of 
Sales Managers co-operated wil 
the Sales Executives Division i 
holding their dinner April 104 


the La Salle 


Hotel. R. R. Det 


pree, general sales manage 
Procter & Gamble Company, (i 
cinnati, spoke at this dinner 0 
“Strength and Weakness of Salé 


Managers.” 


“Every sales ma 


ager,” he said, “knows the w 
he should function. The troub 
is that he does not visualize clea 
those things which he realizi 
make for success in selling. Os 
sales manager gets all he can 


of an_ idea, 


realizing that tl 


home office exists to be of bent 
to him. The other sleeps on ide 
That’s the difference in sales m 

agers. There are three featur 
of sales planning which represt 
the biggest field in which # 
work can be done. First, the sat 
manager’s effort should be to 
velop and concentrate on that 

ticle in’ the line which carries 


real profit. 


Develop your hi 
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a Salesman: . 
‘Did you get the business ? 
Second Salesman: 
"Yes-but I had to seceverybody | 
ng up To the fresident to close if, 


First Salesmaw: 
” The fresideut is hard to get of 
but, mau, when you do reach | 
him you certainly ger action. 
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GRE A CDE TB CD A oat 


Today You'll Visit 
Chas. Robison’s Sto 


ND here’s Mr. Chas. Robison to 

you. He’s been serving the o 

munity of Atlanta,” Georgia, for the g 
twenty-two years. 


Always aggressive, his organization 4 
serves 5,000 accounts in this city of 200 
population and territory included i 


twenty-five-mile radius. 


Twenty people are employed in his store. Three trucks handle 
liveries. Last year he used 7,200 inches of space for advertising a 
planning to use 10,000 inches during 1924. 


In one year he does a business of $350,000. His buyer attends 
markets in Grand Rapids, Chicago, New York and High Point. 

When his new store was opened more than 15,000 folks droppedg 8 Intere 
to say “Howdy.” His is the sort of store that makes for satisfied @ the vai 
tomers—and provides the best type of consumer outlet for manufactulffres jn, re! 


Six people read the copy of The Grand Rapids Furniture Record Stoves 
in this store, including Chas. S. Robison, President and Treasurer, 


Stillwell Robison, Vice-President, and W. S. Robison, Secretary. Refrige: 
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is interesting to see what percentage of business is done 
the various departments of this store.. Here are a few 
es in relation to the total sales volume: 


Stoves - - - 5 percent Lamps and Shades 4 percent 
Refrigerators - 8 “ Kitchen Cabinets -3 “ 
Floor Coverings 8 “ Gift Merchandise 5 “ 
Toys & Pictures 2 ” Furniture Sag 


Total 100 percent 


s of this series of statistical data are availab‘e to executives for their data files. Dont 
guess there is or isn’t business in this field for you. Know what the possibilities are. 


Members The A. B. C. 


urniture Record 
| Cc = I G A N 


YORK WASHINGTON, D. C, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
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profit specialty. Most of us are 
carrying tonnage that carries 
overhead but not a cent of real 
profit. 

“Get new tonnage which does 
not come as a result of taking 
it away from competitors. Fleisch- 
mann, Listerine and some of the 
life insurance companies have 
shown how this can be done. One 
of the real functions of a sales 
manager is to create this new 
tonnage. 

“Learn how to recognize sales 
resistance in a given territory. 
Exercise infinite detail in carry- 
ing out preconceived plans. Use 
quotas. How anyone can handle 
a sales organization without 
quotas is beyond me. The quota 
is an essential part of sales work; 
it is a barometer for the salesman 
and the company. And yet the 
deepest significance of the quota 
is that we as sales managers must 
get out into the territory to set a 
quota intelligently. It’s a whip on 
you and me to get out and know 
conditions. 

“A sales manager, in building 
an organization, can only hope to 
create in his own image. You 
can’t help reflecting yourself. Ifa 
sales manager can’t have the re- 
spect of his men, he can’t have 
anything, and if he plays favorites 
he can’t have respect. Nobody 
knows your weaknesses better 
than the men under you and you 
lose their respect when you don’t 
play straight. Now the greatest 
single thing in developing an or- 
ganization is to teach your men to 
take criticism, proper criticism. 
When we cease to criticize our 
men it means that we have ceased 
to have an interest in them; we’ve 
given them up. You must fight 
for them and love them and con- 
vince them of your intense and 
supreme interest in them before 
you can get an organization.” 

On the second and final day of 
the convention the Sales Execu- 
tives met. with the Executives 
Club of Chicago at lunch and 
heard J. O. McKinsey, of the 
University of Chicago, speak on 
Correlating Sales, Finance and 
Production through Budgetary 
Control. K. Woodbridge, 
president, Dictaphone Corporation, 


, feature of the National Music 


‘ amaker’s, New York; J. 


INK Apr. 17, 1924 
New York, presented a survey 
of the methods of compensat- 
ing salesmen based on an exami- 
nation of the-methods followed 
by 100 employers of sales 
staffs, commenting on the strength 
and weaknesses of a large num- 
ber of practices. He presented 
the conclusion that the matter of 
salesmen’s compensation is too 


often dealt with as a matter of 
expediency. Mr. Woodbridge said 
his study of the question had led 
him to feel that the straight sal- 
ary plan is most satisfactory. 


Music Industries to Hold 
Advertising Exhibit 


A national advertising display at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, will bea 
Indus- 
tries Convention during the first week 
in June. The display, which is being 
arranged by the Trade Service Bureau 
of the Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce, New York, will be confined 
to advertising in general publications 
whose influence extends beyond local 
limitations. This ruling is based on 
the assumption that dealers are already 
familiar with the dealer helps, catalogues, 
direct-mail and business-paper advertis- 
ing, and also because space is lacking 
to display all mediums. A similar ex- 
hibit was held at last year’s convention 
at Chicago. 

The display will be held in conjune- 
tion with a 1924 retail advertising ex- 
hibit for members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Music Merchants. Newspaper 
advertising for this exhibit will be 
judged during May and awards made 

efore the opening of the convention. 

Richard W. Lawrence, president of 
the Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce has appointed the following to 
judge the newspaper advertising entries 
during May that awards made may be 
made before the opening of the exhibit. 

omas H. Fletcher, chairman, Wan- 
Edwin Butler, 
Butler Music Co., Marion, Ind.; J. J. 
Davin, Musical Instrument Sales Co, 
New York; F. J. Heppe 
& Son, Philadelphia; 
& Clark Piano Co., New York; H. E 
Lawrence, Kohler Industries, New 
York; R. O. Ainslie, Hallet & Davis, 
Boston; Herbert Aeolian 
Company, New York; 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
J., and T. J. Mercer, Gulbransen 
pany, Chicago. 


J. R. Reilly with 
“Modes & Manners’ 


John R. Reilly, for the past_fiv 
years with the Crowell Publishing Com 
pany, has joined Modes & Manners a 
Chicago representative. He was also if 
one time with the wholesale department 
of Marshall Field & Company, Chicago 
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pays dividends 





HE maw of the waste-basket is 

agape for food—and gets it. 
Poorly prepared letters and common- 
place sales literature are its daily fod- 
der. The folder or circular that escapes 
is exceptional. Those that survive are 
usually fine jobs of color printing. Make 
no mistake, if you would have your 
printed letter read and saved, do it in 
color, for the power of color transforms 
a folder into a salesman that sells. 


Color pages pay magazine adver- 
tisers. Printed matter in color likewise 
pays its users. Here at Color Printing 
Headquarters we have made a study 
of effective color use for folders and 
other direct sales literature. We know 
where and how to use it and when not 
to. Experience is a practical teacher 
and we have the experience in color 
printing gained through many years. 
That experience is yours to command. 





Folders represent but one out of 
many dividend-paying uses of color. We 
design and print millions of packages in 
color annually, millions of spot-light 
labels, folding boxes, display cards, cut 
outs, streamers, calendars, etc. Any- 
thing printed in color can be produced 
at any one of our three great plants. 


And we design trade-marks and coin 
trade-names that pass with flying colors 
the rigid requirements of registration. 


Our job is to make color printing 
pay our clients. Whatever your color- 
printing needs, bring them to us. Out 
of our broad experience and knowledge 
we can surely help you. We suggest 
that you get in touch with the plant 
nearest you—Cincinnati, Baltimore or 
Brooklyn—either by letter or phone. 
Our representatives will gladly call on 
you to discuss matters without putting 
you under the slightest obligation. 





We serve the whole Country 
through plants at 


CINCINNATI - 51 Beech Street 
BROOKLYN - 90N. 3rd Street 
BALTIMORE - 444 Cross Street 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Color Printing Headquarters 

















Boys Who Hang Around the Mill 
Can Originate a “Big Seller” 


Maker of Wooden Handles Discovers Market for Baseball Bats 


By August Belden 


OU know how boys will hang 

around a mill? There is some- 
ing fascinating about the song 
nf saws and the clang of steel 
pn steel. The perfume of sweet 
woods, the fire behind furnace 
foors, the roar and rattle of 
machinery hardly less human than 
man, seem somehow to touch the 
oul of childhood. 

To the owner, the mill is per- 
haps merely a means for making 
money; to the worker maybe but 

chance to live. But to the 
oy it is romance, adventure and 
ystery. Where is there a greater 
ero than the Hercules who skil- 
ully guides a snake of burning 
on through a pair of. spinning 
pills? Is there anyone in the 
orld more daring than he who 
urls a giant log cruelly into the 
eth of a whirling saw? 

And then the waste pile. Ah, 
at is where youth lives, for it 

a mine of many treasures. I 
member a _blacksmith’s shop 
hich existed years ago in a 

all up-State village. I can hear 

e clang of the anvil now and 

the bearded smith leaning on 
e long handle of the bellows. 
often wonder if it is still there. 
his shop was the meeting place 
all the boys in the village. 
t of it came the most marvel- 
is hoops ever fashioned by man. 
pme of them were as great as 
x feet in diameter and the boys 
ame wonderfully skilful in 
indling them and used to travel 
iles about the countryside, roll- 
ig them up hill and down. 
And so it was at the mill of 
¢ Warren Handle Works of 
prtland, Ohio. This company 
arted originally to manufacture 
ndles shaved out by hand. Then 
business grew lathes were put 
to turn them. And at that time 
ere was a great market for 
okes, and machinery was soon 
stalled to manufacture spokes 
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as well as handles. But the com- 
ing of the automobile was a de- 
cided blow to this part of the 
business and after a while the 
making of spokes was discon- 
tinued altogether. 

For some. time after this, the 
company’s whole output was 
made up of handles exclusively 
which were made in all sizes and 
shapes, some of them in ash but 
most of them in hickory. And 
the boys of the neighborhood 
hung about the mill and some- 
times when the company had 
some ash on hand it would 
make baseball bats for them. 
Then after a while more boys be- 
gan to come down to the mill 
for bats and in a short time these 
bats began to make a name for 
themselves in the neighborhood. 


THEN CAME MORE REQUESTS FOR 
BATS 


Then the company had some 
turned for a few of the personal 
friends of its members who were 
playing ball on semi-professional 
teams. These men told the com- 
pany of the number of bats they 
usually broke, one man having 
broken four before he gota 
Warren bat. The Warren bats 
made good with these semi-pros 
and four of them on one team 
began to use them regularly in 
every game. 

This gave the company confi- 
dence that it could make a bat 
that would stand up and the fact 
that they were turned by hand, 
made it possible to take particu- 
lar pains in manufacturing them 
to suit the individual player. 
Last year the first bats were sold 
in the general market under the 
trade-marked name of “Clover- 
leaf.” They are being advertised 
in mediums reaching those inter- 
ested in baseball goods and are 
now beginning to build a reputa- 
tion for themselves. The indica- 
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tions are that the time is not far 
off when the “Cloverleaf” bat, a 
side-line made first for the boys 
who hung around the mill, will 
= a leader in the company’s 
ine. 

American industrial history is 
full of examples of side-lines be-. 
coming leaders and of queer 
ways in which important products 
came into being. And there are 
many cases where childish whims 
and fancies have changed things 
completely in some business 
houses, as for example, the Nelke 
soft toys which became so popu- 
lar among children that they soon 
rose to be the biggest sellers in 
a factory which had formerly 
made women’s underwear exclu- 
sively. It simply goes to show 
that it pays to be continually on 
the watch, always alert to catch 
the slightest impression of an 
idea. There is no way of know- 
ing in advance whence thoughts 
may come which can be turned 
into golden profits. Even the 
boys who hang around the mill 
have ideas worth while. 


General Electric Shows 
Increased Sales and Earnings 
The General Electric Company, Sche- 


nectady, N. Y., for 1923 reports net 
sales of $271,309,695, as compared with 
$200,194,294, for 1922; $221,007,992 for 
1921, and $275,758,488 for 1920. Net 
income of the pany after deprecia- 
tion, Federal taxes and other charges, 
is reported at $33,525,118 for last year, 
against $26,231,019 for 1922; $21,652,- 
812 for 1921, and $22,132,288 for 1920. 

Only a small proportion of the in- 
creased business is in radio manufactur- 
ing, Gerard Swope, president, explained, 
the larger income showing having been 
due to the gee | demand on the 
country’s public utilities for electric 
lighting and power service by the 
public. 


H. O. Cereal Starting 
Canadian Campaign 


An intensive selling and merchandis- 
ing campaign in the city of Hamilton, 
Ont., has been started by the Canadian 
plant of The H. O. Cereal Company, at 
Ayr, Ont. This campaign will be 
directed by Smith, Denne & Moore, 
Limited, Toronto advertising agency. 
From Hamilton it is planned to extend 
the campaign to cover Western Ontario 
and eventually all of Canada. The 
H. O. Cereal Company is the manu- 
facturer of Force toasted wheat flakes, 
} oe oatmeal, and Presto self-raising 
our. 
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Predicts Good Year for Oil 
Industry 


The amount of the crude oil run at 
the refineries of the Tide W. 
Company, Bayonne, N. J: 
showed an increase of about 20 per 
cent over the previous year, and was 
refined at a lower cost per barrel 
R. D. Benson, chairman of the com. 
any, reports. Previously, 1922 had 
een the company’s peak year in this 
respect. 

“The increases during the year,” 
said Mr. Benson, “in the sale of the 
company’s branded products, Tydol 
gasoline and Veedol motor oils and 
greases, over the sales of these products 
in 1922, were 34 per cent and 52 per 
cent, respectively. 

“While there was a greatly increased 
consumption of petroleum products 
during 1923, there was a yet greater 
increase in the production of crude oil 
which resulted in very narrow margins 
of profit,” he explained, and concerning 
the coming year said: 

“Present conditions indicate that con- 
sumption of petroleum products will, 
during 1924, exceed production of crude 
oil which should result in more favor- 
able conditions for the industry as a 
whole.” : 


New Accounts for 


Livermore & Knight 

The World Wide Travel Service, 
Inc., New York, including a division 
styled the Bermuda Travel Service, has 
sg its advertising account with the 

ew York office of the Livermore & 
Knight Company, Providence, R. I, 
advertising agency. 

The Gotham Candy Corporation, New 
York, has also placed its account with 
the New York office of this agency. 
Newspaper and direct-mail advertising 
is used. 


N. D. Waters Joins 
Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle 


Norman D. Waters, recently with the 
Frank Presbrey Company, New York, 
has joined Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindk, 
Inc., advertising agency, also of thi 
city. He was formerly with the Robbim 
Publishing Company and at one tim 
was with the Munro & Harford Com 
pany, printer, both of New York. 


Railroad Account for Rankis 
Agency 


advertising account 
Indianapolis and i 
Railroad, Chicago, has been placed witt 
the Chicago office of the Wm. 1 
Rankin Company, advertising agency. 


The 
Chicago, 


Otis Elevator Company, 
York, for 1923, reports net carnin 
of $4,088,705, as compared with $i 
025,245 in 1922. After deducti 
taxes, contingent reserves, pension fut 
etc., net income is given as $2,%93,7h 
against $2,565,244 in 1922, 
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Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 


The Language of Advertising |s 


Enriched by a Congressman 
A Much Sought for Phrase Is Found 


House or REprEsENTATIVES, U. S. 
CoMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT 
MaRINE AND FISHERIES 


April 8, 1924. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have been unable sooner to reply to 
your letter of March 18, referring to 
the advertising feature of radio broad- 
casting. The points you make are well 
taken. Especially do I feel that in 
purchasing a receiving set the pur- 
chaser acted on an implied agreement 
that he would receive entertainment and 
instruction through that set. A _ set 
that is mute is valueless, of course. 
And, of course, also, one does not pay 
for the privilege of listening to adver- 
tising. 

Certain musical features contributed 
by orchestras paid by corporations and 
designated as the representatives of such, 
undoubtedly offer high-class music and 
the mere announcement of these as the 
A.B.C. musicians is not essentially ob- 
jectionable, I think, to listeners. But 
this has been expanded to the patent 
medicine peddler variety, I am told. 
This extreme is decidedly objectionable 
and when we consider the matter in_be- 
tween the extremes it is obviously diffi- 
cult to discriminate outright. The safe 
way is to disapprove of advertising by 
concealment. 

If advertising is to be permitted it 
should certainly be made known to lis- 
teners-in that between specific hours 
certain stations will devote their appa- 
ratus to advertising purposes. Of course 
“advertising” would have to be care- 
fully defined. It is my impression that 
the White Bill, on which hearings have 
been held by the committee of which I 
am a member, attempts to solve the 
Sage me by granting broad powers to 
the Secretary of Commerce. That offi- 
cial, by exercising discretion vested in 
him by the Act can do much. Radio 
is so recent an invention that it is diffi- 
cult to make ironclad rules just now. 
Eventually the objectionable features 
will be proscribed by law and a code 
of broadcasting and receiving ethics will 
develop. ‘ 

It would be helpful to receive the 
views of the public at any time. 

Grorce W. Linpsay, 
Member of Congress. 


WE present Congressman 
Lindsay’s letter for two rea- 
sons: First because he has made 
sound statements concerning the 
use of radio for advertising pur- 
poses but more important than 
that because he has made a real 
contribution to the language of 
advertising. What that contribu- 
tion is we shall presently explain. 


Wild-eyed dreamers, _ igno. 
ramuses, slick guys and mis. 
guided geniuses, impelled by the 
urge of getting rich quick or ge. 
ting something for nothing, are 
apt to find their way into advertis. 
ing as they do in other fields of 
business endeavor. Impossible ad- 
vertising schemes issue forth: from 
such brains. It is from such 
sources that advertising become 
accursed, at times, with nonde- 
script mediums and crack-brained 
methods of endeavoring to make 
advertising become more effective 
by seeming not to be advertising, 

It is with this latter class that we 
are particularly concerned at this 
moment, 

The endeavors of the press 
agent who sells space (he calls it 
service) that he steals from pub 
lishers belong in this class. 

The ramblings of advertisers 
whose messages are sent over the 
radio in the guise of entertainment 
or education without being an- 
nounced as advertising paid for 
at the rate of $100 for ten mir- 
utes are in this class. 

We have long been in a quan- 
dary when it came to finding a 
phrase that would describe the 
endeavors of those who would 
“advertise without seeming t 
advertise,” that is, in the vernact- 
lar, “slip something over on a 
unsuspecting public.” 

Now we have that phrase, and 
we have it from a member of the 
United States House of Represent 
tatives, George W. Lindsay. In 
Congressman Lindsay’s words such 


-perverting of advertising ‘is “ad: 
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vertising by concealment.’ ; 

The language of advertising % 
enriched by that phrase “adver- 
tising by concealment.”  Adver- 
tising is indebted to Congressmat 
Lindsay—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Mississippi Publishers to Met 
The Mississippi Press Association 

will hold its annual meeting at 

ian, Miss., on May 20 and 22 
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Press-Tested 
Electrotypes 


The Test Proof Tells 


The Test Press searches 
out the flaw in the plate. 


The Test Proof shows it. 
We correct it. 


That’s why Reilly Press- 
Tested Electrotypes print - 
perfectly. 


The Test Proof Tells 


REILLY 


Electrotype Co. 


209 West 38th Street, New York 
TELEPHONE FITZROY 0840 


Nee: 
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That Fine Precious Thin 


—Knthusiasm 


[N your own family, how many a sale! 

its origin in the driving force of thet 
thusiasms of the youngsters! Your day 
ter’s ‘‘Do let’s buy that piano,’’ your s 
‘It’s the best car on the market, Dad,' 
aren’t these the compelling suggestions ! 
led you to the ultimate purchase? 
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For true enthusiasm, go to the young. 
here it is in abundance, awaiting merely 
elligent direction to expend itself in pro- 
opting the objects of its lively loyalties. 
outh, the unspoiled, the enthusiastic, 
ll listen with alert interest to your adver- 
ing story if you tell it in settings that 
peal to youth. 
Photoplay Magazine offers you an audi- 
te of 500,000 young enthusiasts, the largest 
lience in the 18 to 30 group offered by any 
eral magazine. 


Put that fine, precious thing, enthusiasm, 
work for your product. Use Photoplay 
1 watch your sales respond to youth’s 
erness. 


Note: We have on hand much valuable material, gath- 
ered over several years of research, telling how to sell to 
Youth. We shall be glad to send you free of charge an 
interesting book containing this material, called “The 
Age Factor in Selling and Advertising.” 


OTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Predominant with the 18 to 30 Age Group 


James R. Qumkx, Publisher 
C. W. Furzer, Advertising Manager 


Michigan Avenue 221 West 57th Street 127 Federal Street 
Chicago New York Boston 


_—S—_ 
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These readers 
can buy 


Modes & Manners is an 
alert, modern fashion maga- 
zine reflecting the modes and 
manners of those people who 
make modes and manners. 
Its readers are able to buy 
what they are made to want. 


250,000 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 


«Modes « Manners 


Published by 
THE STANDARD CORPORATION 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PARIS 





PATRICK F, BUCKLEY, Advertising Manager 
208 SOUTH La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ROBERT R, JOHNSTON, Eastern Advertising Manager 
681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK,NEW YORK 





























After All, Isn’t There Too Much 
Rationality in Advertising Copy P 


Most 


f Us Don’t Use Our Brain, So Much as Our Heart and Soul, 


in Buying 
By Moncrieff Hamilton Spear 


pee once in a while I read 
stories about copy writers who 
seek for days and weeks to find 
the one big idea or the one right 
angle for a campaign. They study, 
they visit the reference libraries, 
they use up reams of paper, they 
go to the shop and see the prod- 
uct made. 

And then I take a deep breath 
and think how pleasant it would 
be to have all that time to put 
in on learning about merchan- 
dise. Merchandise is interesting. 
But as far as writing the copy is 
concerned, I suspect that a good 
deal of such time is wasted. 

There’s a tradition that a man 
can’t write well unless he knows 
his subject. It is a sound tra- 
dition. But I rise to inquire 
whether the subject of a really 
good advertisement is the product 
it advertises—or the reader? 
Whether a man can’t learn what 
will help him to put over Mof- 
fett’s Marmalade as well on the 


or by reading the Old 

Testament and the New, or by 

attending Hamlet, or otherwise 

by rubbing up against life and 

people, as by visiting the Moffett 
plant and inspecting the vats? 

Plainly no copy man can be ex- 

pert on investment bonds and 

bottletops, motor trucks and 

player-pianos, luncheon _ service 

and laundries, whole wheat flower 

d cemetery lots, and a score 

and yet copy has been 

on all these subjects— 

’ that sold—by one individual, 

ne without time for study- 

r pressure for volume of 

How can a writer do 


tudying the 


prospect’s 
mind first of all. 
can’t know all there is 


about 100 lines of 
- every man says his 


business is different, and he is 
right. But human nature is alike 
in all lines; and if you are will- 
ing to study human nature you 
can write copy that will sell any- 
thing—you can write it rapidly, 
too. 


ON THE BUYER’S SIDE OF THE FENCE 


To see how the offering will 
look to the buyer—that is the 
fundamental idea. For example, 
suppose a retailer has a fine line 
of women’s coats which he wants 
to-close out at half price in the 
spring. If he puts himself in the 
position of his prospects, he will 
say, “Yes, those coats are good 
but the season is over, and 
don’t know whether they will be 
in style next year or not. I don’t 
want to buy and find that I have 
an out-of-date garment on my 
hands next year.” Realizing the 
sales resistance, he will assure the 
buyer in his advertising and his 
sales talk—if he can honestly do 
so—that the coats are conserva- 
tive enough to be good style for 
a second season. 

Or let us take the case of. a 
hot. water heater. Imagine that 
we know it operates automat- 
ically; that it can be sold on the 
instalment plan; that it sells best 
to owners of small homes. How 
shall we build a campaign to sell 
it? We might start by writing 
about its convenience. To have 
hot water at the turn of a faucet 
—without bother or waiting— 
anybody. would like that! But 
on the other hand, our prospects 
know that the cost of such a 
heater is pretty high, and th 
aren’t so well supplied with 
money that they are throwing it 
around for every convenience. 
Good. Then we'll talk easy pay- 
ments. But if we do that before 
we’ve indicated what we have or 
why it’s worth buying, we shan’t 
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get far. We must begin with the 
advantage of the thing we sell. 
But let’s see. We mentioned 
human nature when we began. 
Isn’t there some quirk we can 
give to this thing to offer some- 
thing more than mere con- 
venience? For instance, to have 
conveniences ourselves would be a 
source of satisfaction; but to 
have conveniences to offer friends 
or guests is a source of pride— 
and pride is one of the great 
well-springs of action. Or again, 
to lack conveniences—say hot 
water—when entertaining, is to 
expose oneself to the sympathy 
of more fortunate friends. Now. 
if we build a piece of copy truth- 
fully to touch upon this phase 
of the subject—generally and im- 
personally, of course—we shall 
certainly rivet the attention of 
our reader on the advantage of 
having a heater. 

Notice, though, that this is a 
generality. It applies to any 
heater as well as to the one we 
have for sale. Well, what of it? 

Then also, we haven’t removed 
the price obstacle. Even when 
we tell the prospect that this 
heater can be bought on time, the 
work isn’t complete; for the in- 
vestment is a big one. Ah, in- 
vestment! There’s the word. A 
little discreet inquiry among real 
estate experts will bring out the 
fact that the installation of the 
heater in a small home will add 
much more than its cost to the 
value of the home. To spend a 
substantial sum simply for con- 
venience is unthinkable; among 
such people as our prospects to 
spend it simply to gratify pride is 
human, but probably does not 
overcome the deterring voice of 
prudence; but when reason is 
reinforced by the thought that it 
is not an expenditure which is 
made once and for all, but that it 
will yield -a solid return, no ob- 
stacle remains to purchase. The 
campaign is complete. 

The probability is that our 
prospect will come in at once and 
buy. But if she is an unusually 
keen, cool buyer, she may collect 
booklets from other heater- 
makers. We may have to tell her 
about the patented double-action 
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doohickus found only on our 
1924 model, which renders ours 
far superior to any other heater 
on the market. If so, let us tell 
her when she comes in—as she 
will. There are some people who 
must be given selling points—a 
few of the general public, that js; 
expert buyers, who have already 
a thorough knowledge of the 
product in all its human relations, 
will take those for granted and 
listen only to a discussion of sell. 
ing points. The expert buyer 
buys with his brains. 

But most of us human people. 
bless us, do our buying with our 
hearts or our souls or our sub- 
consciousness or somethin’ like 
that, and only use our brains to 
justify what we are about to do. 
Hence I wonder whether adver- 
tising in general wouldn't bh 
stronger if it were more dramatic 
and less rational—if more space 
were given to the reader and less 
to praise of the merchandise—f 
the selling points were tucked 
away quietly in a corner, and if 
most of the copy were of the sort 
generally considered bad adver- 
tising—the sort of copy which 
would be just as true with any 
other name written in? 

I don’t know. But it’s worth 
thinking over. 


Pillsbury Flour Sales and 
Income 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., for the six mon' 
ended mber 31, 1923, reports sales 
of $28,281,971; cost of sales, selling 
and administrative expenses, etc., 
$27,562,988, and net income, after it 
terest and Federal taxes, of $440,758 
Profits of the Pillsbury-Washburn Flow 
Mills Company, Ltd., are included. 

This report is to be compared wit 
sales of $44,449,796 for the ten month 
ended June 30, 1923, in which peri 
the cost of sales, etc., totaled $43,167; 
546, and the net income amounted # 

90,457. Sales for the year ended 

fugust 31, 1922, are shown as $48,40l, 
545; costs of sales $46,976,771, and 
net income, $666,929. 


W. M. Stedman with 


“Photoplay” 

W.. M. Stedman has joined the a# 
vertising staff of Photoplay, New York 
covering Philadelphia and Souther 
territory. Mr. Stedman was forme 
with Sweeney & Price, publishers’ 1 
resentatives, Boston. 
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COPING 
Of the Counttjlield 


IR THOMAS LIPTON recently told us: 
S “I account for my tremendous trade by 

the fact that I was always on the look- 
out for new markets.” 60% of the population 
in the U.S. is rural. Visualize the tremendous 
purchasing power of 60,000;000 to be reached 
effectually only through the 8,000 Country 
Weekly Newspapers we represent. Competi- 
tion for attention is less keen on the country 
dealer’s shelves and in the Country Weekly 
Newspapers. A household event, a weekly 
variant of monotony—these newspapers do not 
fractionalize your advertisement display by 
padded pages, in wearying numbers. All data 
for your campaign collected. No detail work 
for Agent or Advertiser. 


American Press Association 
GENERAL OFFICES 
225 West 39th Street, New York 


EXECUTIVES 
John H. Perry, President William Griffin, Vice-Pres. 
Emmet Finley, Sec’y and Gen. Mgr. George A. Riley, Treas. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Kresge Building, Detroit 1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
58 Sutter Street, San Francisco Central Building, Seattle 
365 Candler Annex Building, Atlanta 
COUNTRY NEWSPAPER HEADQUARTERS 
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“Hitting the Mark in 
Marketing” Is Subject of 
Affiliation Convention 





jh BRASCEMED SS are nearly 
completed for the convention 
of the Advertising Affiliation, 
composed of advertising clubs of 
Cleveland, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Canton, Ohio, and Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada, to be held in Buf- 
falo on May 9 and 10. Several 
hundred advertising men are ex- 
pected to attend. The discussions 
this year will be more specifically 
on advertising and selling sub- 
jects than previously, the main 
theme of the convention being, 
“Hitting the Mark in Marketing.” 

There will be three principal 
business sessions, the first on the 
afternoon of May 9 being devoted 
to advertising. Harry Varley, vice- 
ae W. L. Brann, Inc., New 

ork, will speak on “Reaching 
People Where They Live.” 
George Frank Lord, publicity 
manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company, Detroit, will speak on 
“Hitting the Mark in National 
Distribution.” S. A. Weissen- 
burger, publicity director »the 
Halle Brothers Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, speaks on “Hitting 
the Mark in Retail Advertising.” 
The second business session will 
be Friday evening, at which 
salesmanship will be the big sub- 
ject. Speakers for this meeting 
have not been announced. 

Saturday afternoon merchan- 
dising will occupy the attention 
of the convention. William H. 
Rankin, president William H. 
Rankin Company, New York, 
will be a speaker. J. E. Mc- 
Williams, sales manager J. N. 
Adams & Company, Buffalo, will 
speak on “Methods of Selling 
and Merchandising in a Depart- 
ment Store.” 

The convention will close with 
a general session and dinner Sat- 
urday evening, May 10. Gen- 
eral John F. O’Ryan of New 
York will speak on “The Mel- 
lon Tax Plan.” Colonel William 
J. Donovan, Buffalo, United 
States District Attorney, will talk 
on “Law Enforcement.” Irving 
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O’Hay, humorist and soldier of 
fortune, also will be a speaker. 


Jordan Sales and Income 
Higher 


The Jordan Motor Car Company, 
Inc., Cleveland, for 1923, reports sales 
of passenger cars, parts, etc., amount- 
ing to $13,253,829, as compared with 
$11,535,863, in 1922, and $6,492,494 in 
1921. Cost of sales for periods 
corresponding are shown as $11,553,614; 
$10,194,577, and $5,897,914, and selling, 
administrative and general expeses as 
$878,396; $664,841, and $486,491. Net 
income after all deductions, including 

rovision for taxes, is given as $568,958 
or 1923, against $501,032 in 1922, and 
wpe in 1921. : 

© company also reports gross sales 
of $1,589,233 for the “brst two months 
of 1924, with net profits, after deprecia- 
tion and taxes, for the same period of 
$43,355. The estimated production of 
cars for 1924 is placed at 10,000 cars, 
which compares with 8,840 for 1923; 
7,802 for 1922, and 3,526 for 1921. 


C. W. Davis Joins 
Norris-Patterson 
C. W. Davis has joined Norris-Pat- 
terson, Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
advertising agency, as Eastern manager, 
He was formerly secretary and adver. 
tising manager of the Williams Manu- 


facturing Company, Limited, and a- 
count executive of McConnell & Fer. 
gusson, London, Ont., advertising 
agency. 





Richard C. Hay with 


American Radiator 

Richard C. Hay has joined the gen- 
eral sales department of the American 
Radiator Company at Buffalo, N. Y 
He was formerly director of publicity 
and commercial research with the Na 
tional Aniline & Chemical Company, 
Inc., New York. 


Telos Radio Account for 
Butler-Klingenfeld 


Danziger-Jones, Inc., New York 
manufacturer of Telos radio apparatus, 
has placed its advertising account with 
The Butler-Klingenfeld Company, at: 
vertising agency of that city. Radio 
magazines will be used. 


William F. Maag Dead 
William F. Maag, founder and gen 
eral manager of the Youngstown, Ohio, 
Vindicator, died at his home in that 
ony on April 10 at the age of seventy: 
our. 


With Cincinnati Agency 

Arthur G. Ruppert has joined the 
copy staff of Bohnett & Company, Cit- 
cinnati advertising agency. He was for 
merly engaged in advertisiny agency 
work in Dayton, Ohio. 
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The Farmer Leads in Results 


Produced for 
Every Class of Advertiser 


MINNESOTA commercial, poultry, and 
livestock advertisers recognize THE 
FARMER, St. Paul, as the outstanding pro- 


ducer of real results in the farm paper field. | 


They demonstrate this each month in num- 
ber of advertisers and in amount of advertis- 
ing placed in various farm papers. 

Invariably THE FARMER, St. Paul, 
leads. For instance, take Minnesota poultry 
advertisers. In February 571 used THE 
FARMER, 218 used Farm, Stock & Home 
and 177 used space in Northwest Farmstead. 

One Minnesota display poultry advertiser 
said, “I am getting more results from THE 
FARMER, St. Paul, than from any two other 
papers combined.” 

When you invest your money in advertis- 
ing use a proved producer. 





The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Wallace ©. Richardson, Inc.. Standard Farm Papors, inc., 
95 Madison Ave., New York Transportation Bidg., Chicago 


Largest Farm Circulation Covering 
the Northwest 
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Income Receivers 





40% 60 % 


Twenty-five billion dollars Eighty-six people in every 
— 40% of the total national average hundred have in- 
income — is received annu- comes of less than $2,000 a 
ally by people with incomes year. In the aggregate, 
of $2,000 a year or more, these people get 36 billion 
who constitute 14 people in dollars — 60% of the na- 
every average 100. They do tion’s income. They do a 
a lot of buying. lot of buying. 
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How much 
do they get? 


The second of a series dealing with és | 


much- discussed “class” and “mass.” 


HE FACT that 14% of the total number of 

income receivers get $2,000 a year or more 
—and the other 86% get less—acquires added 
interest when we know what those percentages 
mean in actual dollars. 

The division is more even here, and forcibly 
emphasizes the necessity for reaching both 
classes. 

In the first case we might be tempted to 
reach the 86% alone, because of their tremen- 
dous effect on good-will and buying influence. 

Or the 14% because of a greater per capita 
buying power. 

But when we find that 60% of the total in- 
come — 36 billion dollars — goes to the “mass” 
group, while only 40%— 25 billions — goes to 
the “class” people, it is plain that in order to 
sell to the people who have the money, we 
must sell to everybody. 

And selling to everybody correlatively im- 

S. plies advertising to everybody — in mediums 
which reach both groups in a ratio proportion- _ 
ate to their buying power. 


| All-fiction Feld 


. Circulation 2,275,432 A.B.C. 
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Way Out Front 
As Usual 


URING the first three months of 
1924 The Birmingham News has 
continued to demonstrate the fact that 
if there ever was a one-paper town—it’s 
Birmingham. 












Just as in years past, The News is rolling 
up a tremendous advertising lineage that 
sweeps all opposition before it. Adver- 
tisers know which Birmingham news- 
paper produces the maximum results at 
the lowest cost per sale and they also 
know that using The News alone will 
sell their merchandise. 


Following is the advertising lineage for 

the three Birmingham papers for the first 

three months of 1924: 

NEWS AGE-HERALD POST 

Local .-. 2,613,982 1,528,772 570,850 

Classified . 449,736 290,556 58,016 

National . 641,144 313,838 155,050 
Total 3,704,862 2,133,166 783,916 





Only one paper is needed to cover the 
Birmingham district —The News 


Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutn’s GReatest NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH C0. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 


—— 




















A Way to Check-up on Calls That 


Salesmen Miss 


How One Company Uses a “Friendly Policeman” Who Almost Compels 
Sales Department to Close Every Prospect 


By N. C. Tompkins 


Of the Creamery Package Mfg. Co., and Secretary of the Engineering Advertisers’ 
Association, Chicago 


T= pet “peeve” of many a 
manufacturer is the difficulty 
of inducing his sales department 
to follow up inquiries. Every- 
thing may be organized to pro- 
duce a profitable amount of busi- 
ness. And it does, if the quantity 
of keyed inquiries received is any 
index. But when one tries to 
trace the inquiries into sales he 
has hard sledding. 

Investigation frequently  dis- 
closes the surprising fact that al- 
though the inquiries have been 
promptly referred to the sales de- 
partment, they have, on account 
of the turmoil of business, been 
inadequately taken care of. 

Another feature about the busi- 
ness that makes the manufacturer 
shudder is the haphazard way in 
which the sales territory is being 
cultivated. 

The salesman gets to a certain 
town on the ten o’clock train. He 
has a dozen prospects, four or 
five of whom are almost sure to 
place an order. Naturally he calls 
on the “sure” customers first. 
Probably it is then time for the 
last train out to leave—and the 
call on prospects is postponed un- 
til the next trip. And the next 
time, more likely than not, the 
same thing is repeated and as a 
result the prospects not called 
upon remain the sole property. of 
competitors. 

The result is a waste on the 
part of the manufacturer, first of 
an opportunity to annex new cus- 
tomers; and second, of money 
spent on printed matter which 
may have been going to these 
prospects for years. The adver- 


tising will never bring results be- 
cause the salesman does not call 
and transform the more or less 
interested prospects into satisfied 
customers. 
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That such incidents are more 
likely to be the rule than the ex- 
ception will be readily realized 
when we consider that there are 
over 300,000 manufacturers in the 
United States; and while the ma- 
jority of them are producing in 
an efficient, economical manner, 
but few of them have any organ- 
ized plan of selling their goods. 

After all they cannot be too 
harshly criticized. Most of our 
manufacturers began their busi- 
ness in one room or some shed. 
They knew how to make a good 
product. It was something the 
public wanted and usually bought 
as fast as it was produced. 


A SIMPLE PROBLEM 


All that was necessary to dis- 
pose of the output, as fast as the 
factory grew, was to add a sales- 
man or two. As the founders 
usually were manufacturers 
rather than salesmen, they re- 
ligiously applied the “stop-watch” 
and “slide-rule” to their produc- 
tion facilities. But since they 
disposed of their goods, except 
in times of depression, without 
great difficulty, they followed the 
motto of letting well enough 
alone, the sales department con- 
tinuing to follow the methods it 
had always found _ successful. 
Since competitors were generally 
in the same boat, there was no 
urge of competition to encourage 
them to reform. 

The Creamery Package Mfg. 
Company, Chicago, is the type of 
manufacturer previously men- 
tioned which has “just grown.” 
This company was started more 
than fifty years ago in one room 
and gradually expanded, adding 
factory after factory until it now 
possesses fourteen all told and 
adding salesman after salesman 
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until it now has over 100 operat- 
ing out of seventeen branch offices. 
Its sales policies were improved 
as the years went on in line with 
the improvements made in the 
manufacturing processes. 

At no time was any radical at- 
tempt made to revolutionize the 
selling system, but, as changes in 
methods seemed desirable, they 
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ments. The sales promotion de- 
partment has charge of the mail- 
ing list of the company, including, 
of course, both customers and 
prospects. Incidentally the names 
on the list are constantly checked 
in every conceivable way and 
kept as nearly 100 per cent accu- 

rate as is humanly possible. 
Each salesman is required to 
make a separate re- 














aad SALESMAN’S DAILY REPORT SHEET a aay port for each cus- 
Fem 1a tomer called upon like 
Bt A ta = the blank illustrated 
a ein Figure 1 and to fil 
‘ eee eae, it out completely. This 
mi blank is in triplicate. 








SALES BATA 
(ee Coes v7) 


The salesman keeps 
one copy, he mails one 
copy to his branch 





office and one copy is 
mailed to the sales 





promotion department 





in the general office. 

This blank when 
properly filled out by 
the salesman gives all 
of the information 
about the customer’s 





business that the sales 





promotion department 





could possibly ask for. 
It may be _ thought 
cumbersome to the 





NOTE. St cum veun cammen cory 1 ranrecTiy Lsoris 
ene ramet ter ate vate cafes ar and MAN CARY cw cemet 
Se Genera Ome ene carte cay fe your Branch OTe 


FIGURE 1—A COPY OF THIS BLANK, TO BE FILLED IN 
TRIPLICATE FOR EACH CUSTOMER CALLED ON, GOES TO 
THE SALES PROMOTION DEPARTMENT 


were adopted. The executives 
realize that their sales department 
at the present time is far from 
being 100 per cent perfect, but its 
activities are watched carefully. 
Right now they can point out sev- 
eral ways in which they can im- 
prove their selling methods and 
such improvements will be adopt- 
ed from time to time as they can 
be, without disturbing business. 

A number of years ago the 
company installed a sales promo- 
tion department to act as a sort 
of a policeman to keep the sales 
and advertising departments on 
their toes. In. addition, this de- 
partment is the connecting link 
between the two other depart- 





casual observer, but 
a few pencil checks on 
the form enables the 
salesman to give the 
~wiaowie” ~— esired == information 
and as he does not 
on the average make 
more than six calls a 
day, it is not a big 
task each night to do the work. 

The card kept in the records of 
the sales promotion department, 
like Figure 2, shown on page 111, is 
as closely as practical a duplicate 
in wording and arrangement of the 
salesman’s report blanks. 

After transferring the informa- 
tion on the salesmen’s reports to 
its own card record, the sales pro- 
motion department is able to 
know whom the salesman has 
overlooked in each town. Once a 
month the “skips” are called to 
the salesman’s attention and an 
explanation as to why they were 
missed is required. As a result, 
very few calls are skipped with- 

(Continued on page II!) 
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: Do You Realize | 





n —that Washington (D. C.) was the sixth 
. city in the entire United States, in the 
it number of personal income tax returns, 
> according to the last official figures which 
: cover the year 1921—the five larger cities 
mn being Chicago, Boston, Detroit, New York 
2 and Philadelphia?—And that it outranked 
. thirty-one states, being eighteen on the list? 
7 You should be making the best of an 
ig opportunity such a community offers to a 
of meritorious product. 

, Incidentally, The Star—Evening and Sunday 

ite —alone completely covers Washington, thus 


minimizing the cost of adequate publicity. 


“El Che Zvening Star. 
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The folder pictured on the opposite page con- 
tains fifty mail-order advertisements, representing 
fifty widely varied Ruthrauff & Ryan accounts— 
nearly all of them leaders in their field. 

These advertisements were built on tested copy 
appeals. Some of them have produced hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of business direct 
from coupons. 

Intimate contact with, and full responsibility for 
solving every selling problem of scores of the leading 
mail-order advertisers have made this agency a 
clearing house for the most highly perfected mail- 
order practice. 

We have checked the keyed .returns from mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of advertising and watched 
the relative pulling power of nearly every known 
appeal. Each new piece of Ruthrauff & Ryan 
copy is built upon this organized experience. And 


_our success in producing consistently profitable sell- 


ing ideas and copy has made this agency the largest 
of its kind. 

If you have a mail-order selling problem and 
would like to learn more about Ruthrauff & Ryan 
methods, send for this illustrated folder. No obli- 
gation—merely drop us a line. Address either 
office. And please mention Printers’ Ink. 


Inc. ADVERTISING 


venue at 28th Street 
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CIRCU LATION 


' 
On Fy AREA) 


GREATER JOPLIN 


JOPLIN, Missouri (population 30,000) is the hub of a greater 
Joplin with a trading area of more than 250,000, all within an 
average radius of 40 miles. A compact buying unit served by The 
Globe and News-Herald. No serious competitor in the field. Dis- 
tributing facilities and purchasing power equal to cities of much 
larger population. 

Population Circulation 
State (Ayers Dir’y, ’23) (Dec. 1, ’23) 


Missouri (4 Counties) 163,201 22,650 
Arkansas (2 Counties) 52,351 183 
Kansas (2 Counties) 95,409 4,988 
Okla. (1 County) 41,108 4,108 


Totals 352,069 32,529 


Subtract Crawford Co., Kans. 
Best served by Pittsburgh Headlight 61,800 


290,269 


Sales Records group this market with metropolitan centers. 
That is why Joplin is listed properly for advertising campaigns 
based upon cities of much larger population. The logical way to 
reach this market is through 


THE JOPLIN GLOBE 
AND NEWS-HERALD 


(A. B. C. Members) 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta KansasCity San Francisco 
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out a satisfactory reason. The 
advertising department also re- 
ports the various direct-mail 
campaigns to the sales promotion 
department which records the 
necessary data, 

The sales promotion depart- 
ment is able once a month to re- 
port to the director of sales, the 
number of calls each salesman 
made and of course the total 
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very useful to the general sales 
department. 

All inquiries come first to the 
sales promotion department which 
sends out the literature in which 
the prospect is most likely inter- 
ested and the inquiry is then re- 
ferred to the branch office in 
whose territory the prospect lives. 
But the inquiry is not forgotten, 
It is recorded when received and 


MILK DEALER 








FIGURE 2—THE INFORMATION GIVEN IN THE SALESMAN’S REPORT IS TRANSFERRED TO 
THE FORM SHOWN ABOVE BY THE SALES PROMOTION DEPARTMENT 


number of. calls made by each 
branch and the entire sales force 
of the company. It is a simple 
matter to determine at any time 
the cost of each call. 

From the sales promotion de- 
partment reports, the advertising 
department can secure a wealth 
of useful information. It can 
quickly detect an increased activ- 
ity on the part of competitors, on 
any particular product in any 
given territory; or a slump on 
the .part of the company’s own 
sales force; and offset it by 
means of timely advertising. It 
can d termine quickly which field 
offe ers the greatest possibilities for 
the sale of any given machine and 
just whom among its trade is a 
Prospect for new machines to re- 
place the old. 

The same and similar data also 
can be obtained by and will prove 


each month the branch office is 
required to make a report as to 
how the sale to the prospect is 
progressing. Frequently the in- 
quiry is disposed of quickly, 
either by making a sale, or by 
reasons that show a sale is im- 
possible. Otherwise the inquiry 
is followed up indefinitely by the 
sales promotion department. The 
sales branch is almost compelled 
to make a sale eventually in self- 
defense. 

There are many other ways in 
which the sales promotion de- 
partment is of inestimable value 
to the company and as long as the 
company remains in the business 
of selling goods, the sales promo- 
tion department will undoubtedly 
be on hand to act as a good- 
natured but relentless policeman 
over the sales and advertising de- 
partments, 
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American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation Meets.at New York 


The American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation held its forty-seventh annual 
convention at New ork last week. 
he two most important features of 
this annual convention were the de- 
cision to act at once on the matter of 
abuses of the customs laws by which 
foreign paper is coming into the coun- 
try improperly, and a reorganization of 
the association for better handling of 
important problems before the industry. 

he reorganization includes a new 
method of financing association activ- 
ities, and provides that an executive 
committee of five members, in addition 
to the three elected officers be estab- 
lished. Presidents of the dozen or more 
affliated associations who formerly 
comprised the executive committee be- 
come an advisory council instead. 

Henry W. Stokes, New Haven Paper 
Company, Philadelphia, was re-elected 
president of the association, and Nor- 
man W. ilson, Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa., was re-elected vice- 
resident. Alex G. Gilman, Allied Paper 
Mills, Kalamazoo, Mich., was elected a 
vice-president. 

The executive committee, also chosen 
at the convention, includes: ingy Wes- 
ton, Byron Weston Company, Dalton, 
Mass.; Herman Elsas, Continental Paper 
and Bag Mills, New York; Frank J. 
Sensenbrenner, Kimberly Clark Paper 
Company, Neenah, Wis.; William F, 
Brunner, Pearson Parchment Company, 


Passaic, J., and George W. Seaman, 
ae Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
ich. 


Advertising Plans for Hudson 
Farm Equipment 


The advertising plans of the Hudson 
Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., for the current year call for 
the use of more than thirty farm pub- 
lications. The company informs its deal- 
ers that each advertisement in the cam- 
paign will refer the reader to his home 
town Hudson dealer. Copy will appear 
in farm, orchard and garden publica- 
tions and the various products of the 
Hudson company will be featured. These 
include hay carriers, garden tools and 
sprayer and barn equipment. 


Radio Account for 
Butler-Klingenfeld 


The advertising account of the Mar- 
tin-Copeland Company, Providence, R. 
I., manufacturer of Mar-Co radio prod- 
ucts, has been placed with The Butler- 
es Company, advertising, New 

ork. 


George Weston Dead 


George Weston, prominent bread and 
biscuit manufacturer, died recently at 
his home in Toronto, at the age of 
sixty. Of recent years Mr. Weston 
was one of the largest advertisers in 
Eastern Canada. 
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Birmingham Planning a Better 
Business Bureau 


The Birmingham, Ala., Advertising 
Club is making arrangements for the 
organization of a Better Business Bu- 
reau. A committee has been appointed 
of which Frederick J. Holberg is chair- 
man. This committee is engaged in con- 
vincing business men of the city of the 
advantages which will come from the 
operation of a Better Business Bureau. 

he campaign will reach a climax on 
April 25 when a general meeting will 
be held. The principal speaker will be 
William P. reen, associate director 
of the National Vigilance Committee. 
It is expected that a permanent organ- 
ization will be effected at this meeting. 


Glasgow Advertising Club to 
Entertain American Delegates 


The Glasgow, Scotland, Publicity 
Club has extended an invitation to 200 
American delegates to the London ad 
vertising convention to be its guests 
from July 21 to 25. A program is be- 
ing arranged which includes an inspec- 
tion of the industries of Glasgow, a 
tour of historical and scenic points of 
interest and the privilege of playing 
over the Gleneagles golf course. 


A. B. Cook Joins Cleveland 
; Bank 


Allan B. Cook has joined the Guar- 
dian Savings & Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, as manager of business extension. 
He formerly had been assistant secre- 
tary of the Asia Banking Corporation, 
New York, and at one time he was 
assistant treasurer of The Willys-Over- 
land Company. 


Campaign for Fischman Spring 


Mattresses 
The Fischman Spring Company, Kit- 
chener, Ont., manufacturer of the 


Fischman Ventilated Spring Mattress, 
is conducting a campaign in Canadian 
publications. The Hamilton Advertisers’ 
Agency, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. is 
handling this advertising. 


Appoint American Press 
Association 


The Martinsville, Ind., Tribune, the 
Eureka Springs, Ark., Times-Echo and 
the Troy, Ala., Herald have appointed 
the American Press Association, pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, as 
their representative. 


Scott H. Bowen Advanced by 
Condé Nast 


Scott H. Bowen has been appointed 
advertising manager of = Children’s 
Vogue. He was formerly New York 
State representative of Vogue, Vanity 
Fair, and House & Garden. 
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The BIG Evening Newspaper 


i in Des Moines and Iowa 

| The Evening Tribune sells one copy in 
= Des Moines for every four men, women 
on and children. Largest city, suburban and 
he total evening circulation in Des Moines 


tor and Iowa. First in local, national and 
an. classified advertising. . 


= | The BIG Morning Newspaper 


a in Des Moines and Iowa 

"3 The Morning Register has the largest 

ring daily circulation of any Iowa newspaper by 
a wide margin. Covers city of Des Moines 

d as thoroughly as Chicago Tribune covers 


Chicago. Exerts strong influence on job- 
- bers, dealers and consumers all over Iowa. 
eve- 
‘ion. 
cre- 


= f The BIG Sunday Newspaper 


™ in Des Moines and Iowa 
Kit The Sunday Register is in a class by itself 
in the state. No other Iowa newspaper, 


dian daily or Sunday, approaches its circulation 
~ of 135,000. A metropolitan Sunday news- 

paper in every sense. Carries the only 
rotogravure section in Iowa. 


= § Personal Co-operation 


Personal co-operation to national adver- 
tisers. When you schedule your cam- 
wii paign for the Register and Tribune, it’s 
a . just like having a friend in Des Moines 
‘oni looking after your interests. 
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NTERNATIONAL Harvester Company of 
America has always believed in farm paper 

advertising as the logical means of selling its prod- 
uct to farmers. 

It proved this faith beyond all doubt in 1921. 

This was the year of bitter memories. The ma- 
chinery of business came almost to a dead stop. 
Salesmen were called in. Advertising schedules 
were cancelled. Business executives said ‘‘We 
shall mark time and wait.”’ 

International kept on. When others sought the 
port, its advertising ship was on the seas. It be- 
lieved that if advertising helps sell the farmer the 
time to advertise is when sales are needed and 
hard to make. 

The policy was proved correct. Some sales were 
made against almost outright inertia. But more 
than all, the dealer organization was kept intact 
and courageous. Prestige was built against the 
surely coming day when buying was resumed. A 
record of nearly a third of a century of continu- 
ous advertising in farm papersremained unbroken. 

This advertisement is written as an apprecia- 
tive tribute to the institution that has so accurately 
-gauged the farmer and the function of farm paper 
advertising. 


_ Agricultural Publishers Association 


Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Complete coverage of the farm field and dominance of 
the seventy million population in the rural market 
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Typical Examples of the High-Grade 


Cartons Produced by Brooks 


That the attractiveness and quality of a package or carton 
plays an important part in the merchandising of a product 
is now an accepted fact. 

The Brooks Litho Shops have a well-deserved reputation 
for producing cartons that are superior in construction, 


design and lithography. They have among their cus-- 


tomers, whom they have been serving for years, a large 
number of the nationally known manufacturers. 

Let us quote you on your carton. Ideas, dummies and 
estimates gladly furnished without obligation. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY 
. Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 


LITHOGRAPHED 


BROOK CARTONS 


Lithographed Folding Boxes, Labels, Window Display 


Advertising, Commercial Stationery 
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Indirect Advertising Brings Direct 
Returns 


How Granite Quarries Won Attention of Architects 


A CAMPAIGN now being con- 
ducted by the National Build- 
ine Granite Quarries Association 
stands out as an appeal to archi- 
tects in a manner that is most 
likely to attract their attention and 
interest, and results 

have fully 
this view. 

[he association con- 
sists of building- 
granité quarry owners 
on the Eastern sea- 
board. They started 
a co-operative adver- 
tising campaign in 
1920. From the first 
no firm names were 
mentioned in any of 
the advertisements, the 
idea being solely to 
create interest in the 
use of granite - for 
building purposes. 
During nearly the 
whole of the year 
1922, there were 
strikes in the granite 
industry, which af- 
fected practically all 
the members of the 
association, many of 
whom hardly cut a 
foot of granite during 
that period. Never- 
theless, they contin- 
ued their co-operative 
advertising campaign 
just as vigorously as 
if they were in a 
position to deliver 
their product.. 

Of course, as a result of the 
strikes, a great deal of business 
they ‘might have had, went to 
other lines of building material, 
but several of the concerns in the 
industry are doing business today 
solely on account of the fact that, 
durins the whole of the strike 
period, they kept alive the idea of 
granite as a factor in the build- 
ing trade, 

Dur g 1923, the building-gran- 
ite pri ducal felt the boom in the 


justified 


building industry along with the 
rest of the trade. and it was in 
July of last year that they started 
a series of advertisements, which 
has attracted an unusual amount 
of attention among architects. 


“, STUDY IN GRANITE” THAT BROUGHT REQUESTS FOR 


COPIES AND FOR BIDS 


The campaign consists of a se- 
ries of full-page advertisements 


appearing every month in archi- 
tectural magazines. The advertise- 
ments show reproductions of de- 
tails of well-known buildings 
throughout the country, designed 
by architects of high standing, that 
are built of granite. These repro- 
ductions are rendered in the form 
of architectural compositions, in 
much the same manner as the 
architects were accustomed to sub- 
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mit their original designs during 
their student days. 

The advertisements are num- 
bered and are called “Studies in 
Granite,” and consist almost en- 
tirely of the drawings, with just 
a few words telling the names of 
the building and calling attention 
to granite as “the noblest of build- 
ing stone,” which is the slogan of 
the association. When the series 
was started it was not expected 
that any direct and tangible re- 
sults would follow. 

From the very first, however, 
requests for reproductions of the 
series began to come in to the 
association, and the members re- 
ceived requests to bid on struc- 
tures, which were traceable di- 
rectly to these advertisements. In 
their January advertisement - they 
decided to find out, if possible, 
how much real attention and in- 
terest the series was obtaining. So 
they stated that reproductions of 
the series would be sent to any 
architect who filled in and mailed 
a coupon which was attached. As 
a result over 1,000 additional 
requests were received, so that to- 
day a material percentage of the 
architects in this country, who are 
at all likely to have contracts in 
which building granite would be 
suitable, have asked for the series. 

With the series is enclosed a 
copy of a booklet published by the 
association, which contains the 
names of the members, a descrip- 
tion of their various products, 
with colored illustrations showing 
the various kinds of building gran- 
ite, as well as a set of granite 
specifications suggested for the 
use of architects and builders. 

Whether the advertising has 
actually paid for itself in dollars 
and cents, may be judged from 
the fact that, although only half 
the serics of twelve advertisements 
had been published, there had al- 
ready been contracted for, in the 
first two months of 1924, as much 
granite as they sold during the 
whole of last year. 





Appoints Havana Agency 

The General Electric Company of 
Cuba has appointed the Cuba America 
Advertising Service, Ltd., Havana, to 
handle its advertising. 
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Publishers Should Print 
Removal Forms at Moving 


Seasons 

“Because of our campaign for the 

elimination of waste due to faulty ad- 
dressing, we have received many re- 
quests from publishers for suggesticns 
as how to improve their mailing lists,” 
states Arthur C. Lueder, postmaster at 
Chicago. In answer to this question 
he says: “The suggestion that they 
carry a form of removal, particularly 
about the time of the hea moving 
seasons around May 1 and ‘Gctober i 
would seem to us to be the most help- 
ful suggestion we could offer them. 
The form for change of address, as you 
know, should not exceed 50 per cent of 
any one page nor be used as an en- 
closure.” 
_ Mr. Lueder has asked that publica- 
tions request their readers to notify 
both their post-office and the publication 
of removals, giving both old and new 
addresses. 

A picture of the enormous waste in 
undeliverable mail was presented in 
Printers’ Ink of January 10, 1924, in 
a_ personally conducted tour of the 
Chicago st-ofice by Postmaster 
Lueder. his article was entitled “A 
Postmaster Tells How to Increase Di- 
rect-Mail Returns.” 





Advertises Karo Syrup for 
Babies 


The Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, New York, using full pages in 
medical journals, is pointing out to 
physicians the value of Karo syrup as 
a milk modifier in infant feeding. A 
convincing touch is lent the copy by 
the statement: “‘To the profession: The 
composition of Karo (Corn Syrup) and 
information for infant feeding gladly 
furnishéd on request.” 


Charles Hunsicker Henkels 


Dead 

Charles Hunsicker Henkels, who con- 
ducted a commercial art studio in 
Philadelphia, died last week. Before 
opening his own studio Mr. Henkels 
was for a number of years in the art 
department of the Eugene McGuckin 
Company, Philadelphia advertising 
agency. 


M. S. Strauss Joins Utility 
Art Sign Co. 


M. S. Strauss, formerly with the 
Litho Etching Corporation, New York, 
has joined the Utility Art Sign & 
Display Company, hiladelphia, in 
charge of its smaller-display sign de- 
partment. 


Has Sporting Goods Account 

The Paramount Trading Company, 
New York, sporting goods, has placed 
its advertisi account with Grant & 
Wadsworth, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city. Magazines, newspapers an 
farm publications are used. 
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WE COMMAND 
THE EYE To STAND STILL 


Co ossat type will make an 
Advertisement stand out, but, like 
a black eye, it transfixes the eye 
of another with the attraction 
of repulsion. In the Advertising 
we set, the elusive elements 
which make for Visibility are 
invisible —type faces that har- 
monize with the merchandise; 
initials that, like a shining lance, 
spear the glance; borders that dec- 
orate, not desecrate; white spaces 
that are oases which intrigue 
the eye to alight in its flight. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 


Formerly PHILLIPS & WIENES Incorporated 
Typographers Who “Prove It With “Proofs 
314 East 23RD STREET 
New YorK CITy 


@©FNP-1924 
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Mail-Order Selling Has Boom in 


London 


' A Curious Phenomenon in a Country Where Geographical Distances 


Are Small 
By Thomas Russell 


London, England, Correspondent of Printers’ Ink 


CURIOUS outburst of 

massed mail-order advertise- 
ments in English daily papers 
seems to indicate a preference for 
buying, sight unseen, goods which 
can be purchased in any town of 
the Kingdom and on almost any 
street. 

London dailies are every Satur- 
day carrying anything up to two 
complete pages of two-inch single- 
column advertisements with a top 
heading by the paper such as 
“Postal Bargains: Keep This Page 
for Reference” or “The Week- 
End Postal Bargain Corner: An 
Illustrated Guide to a Fascinating 
Variety of Everyday Wants.” 

One paper started it. Others 
followed and the infection has 
spread to the provinces. The same 
advertisers take space week after 
week. The idea has caught on so 
strongly that large-space national 
advertisers take these spaces and 
offer a sample in order to be 
qualified. The two-inch space is 
rigidly maintained. The same ad- 
vertiser can purchase as many of 
these spaces as he chooses, but he 
cannot have less or more in each 
of his announcements. 

The phenomenon is a queer one. 
Britain is not a naturally built 
mail-order country. The geo- 
graphical distances are small. Com- 
munication is easy. Fewer than 
500 houses, probably, are as much 
as ten miles from a railroad 
station, except in the remote wilds 
of Scotland: steam and petrol 
(gasoline) transport by road has 
increased enormously in_ recent 
years. Every farmer visits the 
market-town every week and his 
family is always represented on 
this expedition. Nobody need 
shop by post except from choice: 
and although agriculture is still 
our largest industry, the propor- 
tion of rural to urban population 
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has long been falling every yeer. 
A great part of the return from 
these advertisements must be com- 
ing from  town-dwellers who 
could just as easily buy most of 
the goods offered across the 
counter. 

Recently one London daily con- 
tained 134 of these advertisements, 
the offerings of which included 
marmalade, carpets, ladies’ cloth- 
ing, clothes-hangers, silver-plating 
fluids, pumps, shoes, furniture, 
talking machines, billiard-tables, 
trouser-presses, candies, cutlery, 
fire-grates, bicycles, tea, trout-flies, 
bench-vices and concrete-mixers, 
and a three-shilling set of Ma 
Jong, among other things. One 
hundred and three of the products 
advertised were such as could be 
obtained in shops without dif- 
ficulty. 

The only conclusion is that 
mail-order advertising, and the 
way in which the business re- 
sulting is carried on, must have 
created so favorable an impres- 
sion that people actually prefer 
taking the post-office into their 
purchasing plans. This is a com- 
pliment to British mail-order 
houses, which they should ap- 
preciate. 





Foreign Money Orders 
Increase in March 


International money orders sent to 
a at ae ro foreign countries from the 
United tates durin March, 1924, 
amounted to $3,449,900. This is an in- 
crease of more than 28 per cent over 
the total for the same month of 1923, 
which amounted to $2,687,600. 


J. P. Quinn with 


- a 
“Butterick Quarterlies 
Joseph P. Quinn has joined the ad- 
vertising department of The Butierick 
Quarterlies, New York. He has been 
advertising manager of Elite S'yles, 
also of New York, for the last three 

years. 
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USINESS pays its way 
on a cost per sale basis 


for advertisers because it is 
read by executives only— 
the men who do the buying 
—and its rate is the lowest 
per page per thousand in 
the commercial field. 


Writefor Sample 
Copy and Rate Card 





~ BUSINESS 


Second Boulevard - Detroit, Michigan 
, Published monthly by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
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M°Call Street 


© 1921, The McCall Co. 
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If the 2,000,000 families in 
which McCall’s Magazine is 
read all lived on a single 
street—a home every 25 feet 
—the houses would line both 
sides of a roadway from 
Boston to San Diego. 








WASHINGTON, Mareh 8!—The 
following table shows the estimated 
total wealth of leading nations: 


22,500,000,000 
27,000,000,000 


The Department of Commerce in its 
March 31, 1924, report on national 
wealth placed the per capita value of 
the country’s goods at $2,918. 

The estimated wealth of the United 
States as of Dec, 31, 1922, was placed 
at $320,803,862,000, compared with 
$186,299,664,000 in 1912. 

The estimated increase in value of 


figures being 

$75,983,607,000. Motor vehicles were 
valued at $4,567,407,000 in 1922, 
but were unestimated in 1912. 


The value of gold and silver coin 
and bullion rose in ten years from 
$2,616,643,000 to $4,278,155,000. 














MC CALL’S 
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could pay 
National Debt 


> 


SS 


—and have twenty-one 


billion dollars left over 


ASED on the official report 

of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, dated March 31, 
1924, the wealth of McCall 
Street exceeds forty-two biffion 
dollars. 

This is nearly double the 
amount of the national debt 
of the United States, which 


was $21,763,863,637 net, as of 


Dec. 31, 1923. (Official Treasury 
figures quo 

McCall Street is richer than 
Italy. It has more wealth than 
Japan; more than Canada and 
Australia combined. 

The average per capita wealth 
in the United States is $2,918. 
Even on this basis, the readers 
of McCall’s Magazine would 
still represent twenty-six bil- 
lions of But McCall 
readers are far above average. 
They are prosperous, intelligent 
people who own their homes; 
Tun their own cars; and buy 
the best there is—and plenty of 
it—for eating, for wearing, and 
for pleasure. 

McCall’s Magazine is a power- 
ful influence in this great cross- 
— of = has never 

en forced upon the magazine 
reading public—but goes only 


to those who want it for its 
wholesome, sunny attitude to- 
ward life, and its intelligent 
grasp of the ideals people live 
by. Therefore, the actual de- 
mand circulation of McCall’s is 
today one of the most si - 
cant facts in the publishing 
business. 

The reaction: of the McCall 
Street market to sales promo- 
tion efforts directed through 
McCall’s Magazine will fre- 
quently open an entirely new 
conception of national merchan- 
dising, or recast the whole 
scheme of an advertising cam- 


Pai | ; 

cCall Street is a factor in 
the distribution of commodities 
in America, too important and 


too powerful to be overlooked. 

You can reach and influence McCall 
Street only through McCall’s Magazine, 
for Mc Street is McCall’s Maga- 
-—_. R = eo Serres street on which 
ive the 2,000, Py, prosperous 
families who read McCall's eagerly 
each month, who look to it for enter- 
tainment, for new and pleasant ways to 
do the humdrum tas of life, for 
ideas in housekeeping, in the purchase, 
preparation and serving of food. 

They represent one-sixth of the mar- 
ket for all nationally advertised goods. 

The advertising of your product in 
McCall’s Magazine is the first step in 
selling this great national market. 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 232-250 West 37th St., New York City 


Chicago San Frahcisco 


Boston 


Atlanta Toronto 


May issue over 2,000,000 copies 


MAGA ZINE 
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Advertising placed in a 
paper which is read with 
real interest on account of 
its live, human, progressive 
editorial character, its enter- 
prise and leadership, is 
bound to bring results. 
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con PLUMBING AND HEATING WEEKLY 
900 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 


Member: Associated Business Papers, Inc., Audit 
ureau of Circulations 
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What Profit Should an Advertising 
Agency Earn? 


A Problem That Can Be Answered Only after Consideration of a 
Number of 


Harry J. WenpLanp Company 

Los AnceLes, Cauir., Mar. 26, 1924. 

tor of Printers’ Ink: 

Of late we have been hearing so much 

ut advertising agency profits and 

es, from one extreme to the other, 

t we have come to wonder just what 
is considered a fair return after all 
salaries including those of executive 

fcers have been paid. : 

Some say it is 3 per cent, others claim 
it is 12 per cent. A few speak of profits 
ranging up and around 60 per cent after 
all salaries and expenses have been 
paid. 
’ here is such a great difference in the 
financial arrangements of the various 
advertising organizations that we believe 
it is almost impossible to give any figures 
and say that they are representative of 
the advertising agency business. 

Some agencies are incorporated, others 
are individually owned and a great many 
are partnerships. Some owners and 
principals count their salaries as the 
profits of the business, but we feel that 
the most businesslike organizations set 
the salaries of the owner-executives at 
so much per year and all income from 
business over and above salaries and 
expenses is considered as net profits, 
part of which gces into a surplus fund 
and the rest to stockholders or owners. 

What we would like to know is what 
should be the expected return of an 
incorporated agency with a paid up capi- 
tal of $10,000, handling, say, three 
national accounts of average size and a 
dozen local accounts returning $1,500 a 
year each in commissions? Is there any 
authoritative report as to the gross and 
net earnings of some or any of the 
largest agencies in this country? 

You have published some very valu- 
able articles on advertising agencies. 
When the opportunity comes we would 
like to see you take up a phase that 
would give something definite on the 
much discussed and yet somewhat secret 






problem, Agency Profits. 
Harry J. ENDLAND COMPANY 
Harry J. WENDLAND. 


T is very difficult to say what 
profits an advertising agency 
should make; there are so many 
different types of organizations 
doing such varied kind of work. 
When Mr. Wendland speaks, in 
the second paragraph of his letter, 


of profits ranging from 3 per cent 
to 09 per cent, he is, of course, 
figuring on the basis of the return 
on capital invested, not upon the 
volume of business done, for 15 


per cent gross on volume is all 
that an agency is entitled to at 
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Conditions 


this time. It is almost impossible 
to say what should be the return 
on capital, for capital requirements 
may vary greatly, according to 
conditions. A $1,000,000 business 
might be done on a certain capital 
investment with certain types of 
clients in certain localities, while 
the same amount of business with 
other clients in other localities, 
might require four times that capi- 
tal investment. Thus the return 
on capital would vary while the 
profit on the business done re- 
mained the same. 

The profit an agency makes de- 
pends on how it handles its affairs. 
All ‘sorts of considerations enter 
into the question. In an article 
which appeared in Printers’ INK 
of May 24, 1923, John Benson, at 
that time president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies, gave some light upon 
this subject. He said: “As a 
member of the Finance Committee 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, I have for 
years had access to confidential 
figures from our members on vol- 
ume, overhead and profits. And 
I can say to you conservatively 
that in normal times the average, 
well conducted agency spends 12 
per cent of the 15 per cent in 
serving clients and running the 
business, and running the business 
takes much the lesser share. Let 
me read to you figures covering 
one of our members in the West: 
a fine agency doing a volume of 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

PER 
CENT 
Creative and contact service. 8.4 


Trade research ........... ee 
Mediums, rate and checking. .8 
PE 8 cada Fos garde 7 
Administration ............. p. 
NNO 6 5c ow airinas kxe wan 3 
ob ay SERRE eee 2.0 

15.0 


“You will note from these fig- 
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ures that only 1% per cent is 
used in self-promotion and self- 
management and only 2 per cent is 
left for net profit, leaving 11% 
per cent to be spent directly in the 
service of clients. That certainly 
is making a conscientious use of 
the publisher’s 15 per cent. 
per cent is altogether too small a 
profit, when you consider the diffi- 
culties and hazards of the adver- 
tising agency business. It ought 
to be 5 per cent. : 

“The net earnings of all mem- 
bers reporting to us for 1922 aver- 
age just 2.1 per cent. In«normal 
times this probably would run 3 
per cent.” 

The hypothetical question which 
Mr. Wendland asks us in the fifth 
paragraph of his letter cannot be 
answered hypothetically. The re- 
turn on the $10,000 of capital de- 
pends altogether upon the volume 
of business and the cost of han- 
dling it. To get the true return, 
all costs, naturally, should be con- 
sidered, including the salaries of 
“owner-executives.”—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 





Delivery Service Advertises 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


Newspaper space was used by the 
John Curry Company, of Philadelphia, 
to inform the public of its fiftieth busi- 
ness anniversary. The company operates 


a delivery service for merchants. An - 


interesting fact concerning the work of 
the company in the community was given 
in the text of the advertisement which 
stated that the company hauls six and 
a quarter million pounds of merchan- 
dise weekly for the merchants of Phil- 
adelphia. 





Martin-Parry Income Larger 


The Martin-Parry Corporation, York, 
Pa., commercial automobile bodies, re- 
ports net income of $653,066, after 
charges and taxes for 1923. This com- 
pares with $402,248 in 1922, $820 in 
1921, and $311,354 in 1920. Net sales 
for the last year totaled $5,951,166, as 
ames with $4,327,685 for 1922; 
Ss 4,879 for 1921, and $2,725,434 for 





O-Cedar Advertising for 1924 


The O-Cedar Corporation, Chirago, 
informs the trade that 192 daily and 
Sunday newspapers, twenty-three gen- 
eral and women’s magazines, publica- 
tions, and outdoor advertising, will be 
featured in its 1924 advertising of O- 
Cedar polish and mops. 


Two- 
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Co-operative Advertising 
Urged for South African 
Wines 


Cosgeutie advertising is recom 
mended to the wine growers of South 
Africa to take care of the increasing 
production of the industry. In a plan 
which has been presented before the 
industry it is proposed to raise a fund 
of £20,000 a year for three years. 
This amount would be obtained by a 
levy of three ce for each leaguer of 
wine produced. In stimulating the in- 
terest of the producers in this cam- 
paign, their attention is being called to 
the success of co-operative advertising 
campetene in the United States. 

The wine industry of South Africa. 
according to Lord Blyth, must look to 
the development of the home market 
for the outlet of the bulk of the wine 
produced in the country. If the pro- 
ducers get together and make known 
the standard of quality of South African 
wine through a joint advertising cam- 
paign, it is believed that a demand will 

> created for home-grown wines which 
will produce beneficial results for each 
member of the industry. 





Brauer Bros. Advance 
A. E. Sundling 


A. E. Sundling, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Brauer Bros. 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., with which he has been connected 
for the last eighteen years. The com- 
pany, which is a manufacturer of leather 
sporting goods, has recently added a line 
of hunting garments and other sports 
apparel. 





Campaign for Buffalo 


Mail-Order Account 

The John P. Grampp Press, Inc., 
Buffalo, is conducting an advertising 
pap for the purpose of developing 
its mail-order stationery business. Gen- 
eral magazines and newspapers in met- 
ropolitan centres are being used. This 
advertising is being directed by Adver- 
tising Industries, Inc., Buffalo adver- 
tising agency. 


Hollis Root, Vice-President, 
Mercury Press 


_ Hollis Root has been made vice-pres- 
ident of the Mercury Press, Chicago. 
He was formerly manager of produc- 
tion in_ the catalogue department of 
Butler Brothers and more recently has 
been with the Rothschild Colortype 
Company, Chicago. 


With Hamilton, Ont., 
“Herald” 


Harry J. Elder, for more than four 

years with the foreign advertising de- 

Ss .of the Toronto Globe, has 

appointed foreign advertising man- 

r of the Hamilton, Ont., Herald. 

€ was at one time with Saturday 
Night, Toronto. 
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Identified in a most impressive manner with such notable and 
outstanding advertising successes as: Hupmobile. Packard, 
the good Maxwell, the Chrysler Six, Fisher Bodies, Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs, Gabriel Snubbers, Lockheed Brakes, 
Sewell Cushion Wheels, Wayne Tanks and PumpseGar- 
land Stoves & Furnaces, Ypsilanti Reed Furniture, Capital 
Boilers, Kelvinator Electric Refrigeration, Humphrey 
Radiantfires, Wayne Water Softeners, Honeywell Heat 
Regulators, Osborn Brushes@’Clauss Cutlery, Whitman 
& Barnes Twist Drills and Reamers, James Valves, 
Champion Switches, Jeffery-Dewitt Insulators and others, 
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United States 
Rubber Cashes In on Its 
Dividend Checks 


MUC# attention, nowadays, is 
paid to apparent trifles, it 
being realized that good-will and 
profits are very frequently sy- 
nonymous. The importance of 
the hitherto neglected stockholder 
as a potential good-will builder is 
recognized by many large cor- 
porations today. Keeping him 
informed of company affairs has 
become a routine detail in the 
ramified and efficient conduct of 
a modern business. 

The dividend check is an oppor- 
tunity in this direction. The 
United States Rubber Company 
utilizes this avenue of approach 
by enclosing the dividend check in 
a combination letter-folder which 
is the size of the check when 
folded. A window allows the 


name of the stockholder on the 
check to be seen readily. When 
the last quarterly dividend check 
of this company was removed, 


this window framed a reproduc- 
tion of a photograph showing a 
wet pavement, the tip of an um- 
brella, and rubbers on the feet of 
a lady and a gentleman. Opened, 
the folder revealed the same 
scene, and also a specimen of the 
company’s current advertising 
which featured its “U. S.” trade- 
mark. 

The text above the window 
stated that the United States Rub- 
ber Company, as originally con- 
stituted thirty-two years ago, 
included most of the leading 
enterprises that had dominated 
the rubber footwear business since 
Charles Goodyear made rubber 
manufacture possible by inventing 
the process of vulcanization. 

“With these traditions and this 
long experience in making rubber 
footwear,” the text points out, 
“the United States Rubber Com- 
pany continues: to maintain the 
position of leadership in the field 
of rubber footwear manufacture 
—a leadership measured both by 
quantity and by quality of prod- 
uct.” 
Beneath the picture the stock- 
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holder learns more about. the 
company. “A Few Producis 
Which Your Company Manufac- 
tures,” included the following, 21! 
prefixed by the. “U. S.” trade- 
mark: Royal cord tires, Traxion 
Tread motorcycle tires, Royal 
tubes, tire accessories, bicycle 
tires, Spring-Step rubber heels, 
rubber footwear, Royal golf balls, 
druggist sundries, tile flooring, 
Paracore insulated wire and 
cable, and bathing apparel. 

A new conception of his com- 
pany is bound to be formed in the 
mind of a stockholder who reads 
a list of this character and com- 
prehends that all these products 
are made by his company. The 
fact that most of them are well 
known because they are well ad- 
vertised makes the story obvious, 
brief and positive. Pride in the 
company, in this instance, is part 
and parcel of good-will. 

On the back half of the 
folder, a dated letter from the 
company explained exactly what 
the check was in payment for. 
Deposit “at your earliest con- 
venience” was requested. And 
space was reserved for use in 
notifying of an address change. 
The little folder, without the ap- 
pearance of being crowded, was 
made to serve as only an ambi- 
dextrous ambassador  extraordi- 
nary is capable of doing. 


Paid Advertising Wins Over 
Expensive “Free Publicity” 


The Nova Scotia Publicity Bureau 
has decided to expend about $5,000 in 
paid advertising in metropolitan news- 
papers of the United States during the 
next three months. This advertising 
will be illustrated with pictures and 
drawings of scenes in Nova Scotia. This 
bureau, Printers’ Inx is informed, has 
heretofore depended on free publicity 
to accomplish its purposes, but having 
found that “free publicity” is really 
not free, it has reversed its policy. 


J. M. Morgan with 
Picard & Company 


J. Maynard Morgan, recently gencral 
manager of the Blaker Advertising 
Agency, New York, has joined Picard 
& Company, advertising agency, 2!s0 
of that city. He was at one time with 
the advertising departments of the 
Literary Digest, New York; the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, and the New York Evening 

ost, 
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‘Signs thru 
the Ages~yx_* 


The Fint Sign that Sold Apples 


Must have contained a powerful appeal to tempt Adam 
and Eve.—They were warned that the apple was forbidden 
fruit—yet the advertising wiles of the snake overcame their 
fears of retribution. 


“Good- Ad” Signs 
DECALCOMANIE 


That “Goes On Forever” ° 
Are Fruitful In Results 


The continual and increasing use of “Good Ad” Window 
Signs by manufacturers of every conceivable product prove 
that you too can profit by the use of these PERMANENT, 
attractive signs of brilliant non-fading colors. Easily applied 
to the dealer’s window, becoming almost part of the glass 
itself, “Good-Ad” Window Signs are forever advertising your 
brand—showing the consumer what to buy—where to buy. 


Send for actual Decalcomanie Samples to try—also for illus- 
trated literature and details of non-obligating, free sketch offer 


-PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Representatives in all principal cities 
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HERE are now seven Chi 
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TRADE JOURNAL 


National monthly, great inh 
ence, large circulation and |o 
cost per thousand trade. App 
to all-around automotive me 
chant in both city and town. Paj 
circulation 39,829 (A. B.C). mrt of 
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COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAIMpoducts. 
The foremost publication servin 
the motor truck industry. Cover 
manufacturers, distributors an 
dealers. Best medium for rea 
ing the truck trade. Paid circugblished 
lation 8,731 (A. B. C.). Proxima 
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MOTOR TRANSPORT 
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by selling suitable equipmetown ¢,, 
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Publications. 


ILTON AUTOMOBILE 





ublished quarterly. Guaranteed 
nual circulation 80,000 copies, 
vided equally among the four 
es. Reaches jobbers and deal- 
throughout the entire country. 
ly publication giving this thor- 
e reference 






proximately 20,000 copies an- 
lly. Goes to those who specify 
d purchase supplies for makers 
automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
torcycles, airplanes, etc., and 
principal parts and accessories 
nufacturers. 



















PLEMENT INDEX 


blished semi-annually. Guar- 
eed annual circulation 25,000 
pies. Reference book of the 
ctor’ industry, reaching all 
pwn tractor dealers. Only 
blication giving thorough, cov- 
ge of this field. 











tes and additional information 
ding the above publications 
plied on request. 
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The British advertising 


situation at a glance 











POPULAR MONTHLIES 
January 1924 Pages 
Er 2 ae Pee he ae a: 60 
IIIS ~ icra > yi 5's 's>arge Ledio bss: cis pis pu coaiae tama 26% 
Ps ons oothecabarh on cS eerie teeees 31% 
SP ee ee ke 43 
STD. 6'0-6.Fo cin sote + 4aas en heats 47% 
WOE Fn.<<teilivermichssoceucet susan’ 28 
BRITISH GOOD HOUSEKEEPING! 764, 
NE ovis’ a Bs bs Kp cane oe ehaecea 24% 
EE ciaid'y oc Bis Sin Gliiolncs 6.00 t s'c.0 cen soo 49% 
EES Eee eee 57 
EE WE «5 6 0.5'eddoh:c.0 Sg:esrd on ts esiee 15 
ES ct Oa) 2 tsldteh «aed 460s erie 24 
ar sie arins AiR 0:06 0 9:0.9'6.69 6006 e 12% 
OS eR i 2 ere a 17 
CE ecckn ad dasbalcneteh «odie 600 peed aoe 34 
——— eee eS aah: Akeperereneea eee 12 ¥, 
° ° ‘omin, SR ee ep ie 20 
This official EE POON Tos nhs bs <6accs cis pasar 14% 
comparative ME .c ews € dbo s Fod<0e nceneuae * 
2 MD | ng calkind Metisse pralew <s'0 be 21.8 eae woes 
table fe SE MA UNE 66 l ohon's Sci. oc sb be spb PR 48 
printed here SS SSNS PS NRE CT ee 57% 
from February 30 Beane wat i <2 Sdideb ecb doccnctesesge 1% 
ie BEMIS cc ccc cccccescceccecce 
Advertising Leach’s Newest Fashions ............... 17% 
World (Lon- Leach’s Children’s Fashions ............ 9% 
don) Weldon’s. PORONS .6 620.0. eccccccccctes 35 
Weldon’s Children’s Fashions ........... 9% 
Hutchinedm’s Blagasine .....8..ccccccces 24 














‘Te leadership of British Good Housekeeping, attained 
in less than two years, is the result of the extraordinary 
responsiveness of its circulation. Many American manu- 
facturers who want to develop an English market for their 
goods are discovering this for themselves. For a copy of 
the latest issue, address our New York office at 119 West 


40th Street. 


BRITISH GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


1 Amen Corner, London E. C. 4 
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Cut Out the Waste in Space Buying 


Closer Co-operation between the Agency Research Department, the 


Account Executive and the Space Buyer Could Cut Down 
Duplication of Effort and Reduce Selling Costs 


By Ralph Crothers 


‘TYHE business of space buying 

has made great progress since 
the days when Dr. Pierce spént 
much of his time in getting re- 
duced rates for his fifty-six-line 
.dvertisements in all papers in the 
State of Ohio. But there is still 
much room for improvement. 
While the method of buying space 
in some advertising agencies shows 
the closest sort of co-operation 
and little could be suggested in 
the way of improvement, there are 
examples which indicate that a 
closer analysis of the job and what 
it is all about would produce far 
better results and reduce the cost 
of selling. It is to be noted that 
there are space buyers and space 
buyers. A man who is merely an 
authority on rates, circulation, 
character of readers and who in 
other ways is a rate expert only, 
is to be distinguished from the 
space buyer who has the real mer- 
chandising instinct and the profit- 
making point of view about his 
client’s business as close to his 
heart as the knowledge of whether 
the man calling upon him is sell- 
ing “Sundays, mornings or eve- 
nings.” 

I am reminded of an incident 
which illustrates the point. The 
advertising manager for a well- 
known newspaper called upon a 
certain space buyer with a mass 
of marketing information which 
he had secured by actual contact 
with retailers—perhaps 300 of 
them. After the space buyer had 
talked with him for a few mo- 
ments about the bad news that 
the list had already been made up 
and was closed, he said: 

“T know you; you are the fel- 
low who is noted as a salesman of 
double trucks.” To this the ad- 
vertising manager replied: “I am 
not here to try to sell you double 
trucks or any other amount of 
space; I am here to help you sell 
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for your client twenty carloads of 
raisins.” 

It is a matter of record that 
after having talked to the account 
executive and the research depart- 
ment of that particular agency, 
this man was able to use his mar- 
ket investigation to help this par- 
ticular client sell over twenty 
carloads of his product which job- 
bers had previously turned down. 
The space buyer who is always 
intent upon buying space rather 
than buying results for his clients 
at a certain percentage of cost is 
like the credit manager who knows 
only credit and has no understand- 
ing about the goods his house 
makes, the relationship of the 
credit department to the sales de- 
partment and the general poli- 
cies of the business. This type is 
a poor executive. The purchasing 
agent who does not appreciate the 
point of view of the seller has no 
right to be a buyer, and the space 
buyer who does not approach his 
job from the standpoint of the 
advertising campaign as a whole 
is not so well equipped as the 
man who buys results instead of 
just space, . 

The space buyer who is a good, 
all-around advertising executive, 
who has added to his general un- 
derstanding the necessary specific 
knowledge about mediums and is 
in close contact continually with 
the research department and the 
account executive, is doing a fine 
job for his house and for the cus- 
tomers of his house. There are, 
fortunately, many such, and their 
method of work could well be 
emulated by others who have not 
this broad conception of the func- 
tions of their job. The space 
buyer who does not co-operate, or 
who, because of the organization 
of his agency, has no facilities for 
real co-operation, adds to the cost 
of selling for this client. 
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Last week, for example, I 
talked with the sales manager of 
an underwear concern who was 
contemplating a drive in a certain 
market. He had sent out a crew 
of twenty-five specialty men to 
make a survey among retailers’ 
establishments. After he studied 
the result of the week’s work, he 
realized that more information 
was essential about the various 
brands carried in each store and 
the percentage of the total sales 
they represented. So he called 
upon his advertising agency for 
an additional market research. The 
agency is now engaged in a com- 
plete and exhaustive research to 
discover seven or eight concrete 
facts about the manufacturer’s 
product and its potentialities in 
a specific market. 

Two days after I talked to this 
underwear manufacturer I looked 
over in the office of a certain news- 
paper a complete survey of the 
market about which he wanted in- 
formation. The survey was part 
of a report which had been made 
up for an underwear manufac- 
turer. It carefully listed the 
names of no less than 106 specific 
brands of underwear and showed 
exactly how much stock of each 
was on the shelves in 300 retail 
stores, how fast this stock was 
turning over and a great deal of 
other information which was ex- 
actly what the underwear manu- 
facturer had asked his agency to 
secure for him. 

I asked the publisher of this 
newspaper whether his salesman 
had ever presented the material 
to this particular underwear man- 
ufacturer. Together we talked to 
the salesman who handles the ac- 
count. He told us how, when he 
had called upon the manufacturer, 
he had been referred to the space 
buyer in the agency. The latter 
had told him that his client was 
not buying morning papers for 
this campaign. He looked at the 
seller’s proposition entirely from 
a space standpoint and not in 
relation to the campaign as a 
whole or the problem of his 
client. In the meantime, the re- 
search department of the same 
agency had been engaged to dig 
out exactly the information which 
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the salesman had in his portfolio: 
information which the space buyer 
said he was not interested in be- 
cause the campaign did not call 
for morning newspapers! This is 
a typical example of duplication 
of effort with its consequent waste 
and addition to the sales cost fo: 
the manufacturer. 


DUPLICATION—A TWO-SIDED PROPOSI- 
TION 


This duplication is decidedly a 
two-sided proposition and _ the 
elimination of the waste is up to 
both the agency and the publisher, 
as my next example will show. 
A talk with a prominent account 
executive in a well-kmown agency 
brought out this fact. He said 
that while his agency had a con- 
tract department which had charge 
of buying all the space, he and 
the other account executives in 
the agency were literally hungry 
for ideas which came as a result 
of market investigation. 

“The trouble with a great many 
of the representatives and space 
salesmen. who call on me,” he con- 
tinued, “is that they are space 
salesmen. I am pretty busy with 
six accounts which I am handling 
now, but I am always glad to sce 
men who have real ideas. Many 
of them come to me to talk rates, 
circulation, and other information 
which belongs in the files of our 
space buying department and 
should be told the rate clerk. 
Whenever a man comes in with 
some marketing information 
which is really helpful to me I 
am always glad to listen to him 
because he is helping me in my 
work, 

“A while ago, for example, the 
salesman for a certain business 
paper came in to tell me the re- 
sult of an investigation he had 
made which opened up a tre- 
mendous new market for one of 
my clients. I did some further 
investigation on his suggestion 
and found that there was a real 
market which could be secured 
at a reasonable expenditure. When 
an investigation is made which is 
of interest to me and when they 
do not seem to get it over in the 
real form they want in the con- 
tract department, why don’t they 
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On their way 
| to America 


DVERTISEMENTS to a 
traveller on the sea are like 
friendly letters, and are read as 
such—with sharpened interest and 
a readiness to respond to proposals. 


Since this is so, then it is good policy and 
Pe practice to present your friendly proposals 
in the Atlantic Edition of the London 


Daily Mail—the edition which is produced daily on board the 
principal Cunard Steamships on their westbound voyages from 
British and Continental ports. 

Each morning issue (consisting of at least 12 large pages) 

gives the latest world’s news as received by wireless from 

New York and London, and provides many other special 

features and articles of a sort welcomed by ocean travellers. 


Each day’s issue is read by saloon and 2nd class passengers 
in their leisure, when the mind is concentrated on the con- 
tents of the newspaper, including the advertisements. 


Passengers are beyond the reach of any other newspaper. 


American passengers, returning to their own land, with the 
home-feeling strong in them, are impressed by the invita- 
tions extended to them in the form of advertisements. 
Their goodwill is towards the advertisers. 


Visitors to America learn to know names which must, under 
these circumstances, be deeply impressed upon their minds. 


For these good reasons, you can employ, to your advantage, the 
advertising columns of the 


Diily se Mail 
Atlantic Edition 


THE DAILY MAIL OFFICES, 
280 Broadway, New York City. Telephone: Worth 7270. 


Delegates to London can only be reached through this paper aboard the 
Lancastria and Samaria and on returning Cunarders 
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Profit Possibilities in 


AUTOMOTIVE LISTS 9 


Usually an automobile repre- 
sents a whole family. Consider 
how many things they need. 
The make of car owned indicates 
in a general way the quality of 
these things. 

If what you have to sell interests 
the individual automobile owner 
or his family we can help you 
reach them directly—effectively 
—whether your territory is a 
state or a town. 

For full particulars write our 
Nevada office telling us what 
you have to sell and where you 
want to sell it. 


The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
NEVADA, IA. 
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tell me about it? I would wire, 
write, or go to see any man who 
has something to tell me about 
one of my clients which I should 
find out. I read Printers’ INK, 
for example. There is.a chance 
for some real and unusual copy 
of this kind. They could tell me 
the results of some of their 
market investigations. I also an- 
ver the telephone. A man who 
doesn’t get a real hearing when 
he has marketing data which I 
should know about is not using 
every method he can to secure my 
ittention and that of the other 
account executives in this agency.” 
This man also brought out the 
fact that in his agency, as in many 
others, no medium is adequately 
sold when it is sold to only one 
man. The word “space buyer,” he 
pointed out, is becoming an 
anachronism because the true 
space buyer should not be think- 
ing in terms of space only. In 
his organization the contract de- 
partment must get all the infor- 
mation necessary, but when it 
comes to the selection of me- 
diums, circulation and rates are 
only two of the things considered. 
The research manager makes 
many suggestions, and so do the 
account executives in this agency. 
All of them must be sold the 
things which a publication has to 
offer which apply to their specific 
problems. In this case, then, the 
agency places some of the waste 
due to duplication of effort on 
the shoulders of the publication 
representative and the promotion 
department of the publication. In 
some cases, however, the trouble 
. is due to a wrong impression as 
to what modern space buying con- 
notes on the part of the head of 
the agency. One agency man has 
gone on record to say that he 
almost lost a perfectly good job at 
one time because he had asked for 

week in which to make up a 
t for the advertising of a cer- 
tain product made by one of the 
clients of the house. 


IT CAN’T BE DONE IN TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS 


“My boss was absolutely horri- 


- he said. “He thought I 
ight to be able to dictate it off- 
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hand to the stenographer after 
referring to my A C. reports 
and other data furnished from 
time to time by publications. 
He didn’t seem to realize that 
I needed time to find out changes, 
how well a certain list of news- 
papers, for example, covered cer- 
tain retail outlets and a great deal 
of other material which I felt I 
had to have to make up a list 
intelligently. Three months were 
spent by the research department 
of our agency to discover ma- 
terial upon which to base a totally 
new copy appeal. Plans received 
a great deal of time and attention 
and the method of presenting the 
material which had been worked 
out by the sales department of 
our client came in for its full 
share. But when it came to the 
selection of mediums, they thought 
I should be able to accomplish 
it in twenty-four hours. Confi- 
dentially the system is wrong in 
this agency and in many others 
with which I am familiar.” 

I know at the present time of 
a manufacturer who is making a 
certain product sold to a list of 
other manufacturers who in turn 
use it as part of another fabri- 
cated product. He needs very 
badly the information which a 
certain medium has just secured 
after months of intensive investi- 
gation among a list of 520 men’s 
wear stores. Knowing the agency 
which handles this account, I do 
not know of any way. by which 
the medium is going to get this 
information into the hands of the 
manufacturer who needs it unless 
I phone either the newspaper or 
the manufacturer, or the news- 
paper promotion department runs 
unusual copy in a_ publication 
which the manufacturer uses in 
his business. The old patent medi- 
cine advertisers used to make the 
same copy pay dividends year 
after year because of the care 
with which they selected the me- 
diums they used. Today there is 
more time spent by advertising 
agents upon sales strategy, mar- 
ket investigation and the mer- 
chandise plan, and too little in 
many cases upon the proper selec- 
tion of mediums to tie up the 
whole thing, so that it buys results 
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for the client at a certain per- 
centage of cost. 


USELESS LOAD ON THE OVERHEAD 


An agency which has just ob- 
tained a big new account is having 
its research department at the 
present time make an extended 
market investigation in ten or 
twelve cities. In two of those 
cities with which I am familiar, 
the investigation has recently been 
made by a newspaper, and is all 
ready for the research depart- 
ment of the agency, charted and 
in usable form. The account 
executive is waiting for the re- 
search department to finish the 
market investigation so that he 
can call upon the manufacturer 
with it. According to my infor- 
mation the space buyer has had a 
chance to look at the results of 
this investigation, but so far as 
is known he has not told the ac- 
count executive about it. There- 
fore, a great deal of duplicated 
effort will be made. Traveling 
expenses, time and energy which 
the manufacturer must pay for, 
will be used up, merely because 
there is not close enough co- 
operation between these three de- 
partments of an agency. 

I know of one case where more 
than $40,000 was saved for a 
certain manufacturer by the re- 
search department of an agency. 
This saving came as a result of 
a market survey to discover what 
type of display cases and other 
material the retailer would be 
willing to use on his counter and 
in his windows. The investigation 
proved that it would be inadvis- 
able to purchase material that was 
just about to be ordered. 

But the good work done by the 
agency in this case and the great 
saving it effected for its client 
could have been done more quickly 
and cheaply had the agency been 
told that information on 280 of 
the retailers covered, which 
amounted in all to more than 500, 
was already on file in a publish- 
er’s office a short distance away 
from the agency’s research de- 
partment. It had never got into 
the hands of the research man- 
ager and I am not sure that the 
space buyer who had this infor- 
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mation in his files had told the 
research department about it. 

The agency contract or space 
buying department which can say 
that it has complete information at 
any time about mediums sometimes 
gives the impression that salesmen 
for publishers are scarcely needed. 
Yet the word “complete” is a 
comparative word. nformation 
can never be complete, for con- 
ditions are changing in every 
community as they are chang- 
ing upon the shelves of re- 
tailers and in consumers’ buying 
habits. All information must be 
kept up to date. In the daily mail 
of nearly every publication is in- 
formation of value to some manu- 
facturer or agent. The wise sales- 
man is continually using last 
minute news and the result of last 
week’s investigation to dress up 
his selling talk in new garb. Here 
is where the good space buyer has 
a chance to show his executive 
ability. When he is the all-around 
type of executive described previ- 
ously in this article he sees to it 
that the latest information gets 
into the hands of the proper ac- 
count executives or into the re- 
search department, where it will 
be of present and immediate help. 
The type of marketing data which 
were asked for by the account 
executive I mentioned previously, 
is continually being dug out by 
some publication. And yet the 
publisher of one of the publica- 
tions noted for this type of con- 
structive work told me a short 
time ago that after it has all been 
shown to the contract department 
or the plan department, his pub- 
lication is often used for that 
particular account. 

Later on the agency may secure 
an account in a similar field and 
divide the appropriation intended 
by the manufacturer for a con- 
centrated drive upon a certain 
class, among all the publications 
in the field. The publisher spoke 
vehemently and at some length 
upon the unfairness of dividing 
appropriations among all the pub- 
lications in a field instead of buy- 
ing strength and leadership with 
the bulk of the appropriation. As 
he put it: “There is too much talk 
of buying ‘flats’ or ‘evening 
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Hearken to your neighbor's 
recommendation of us, and 
reflect upon its significance. 


His stamp of approval, based 
upon unqualified satisfaction, 
eliminates all the hazard of 
experiment for you. And it 
is this satisfaction, which we 
invariably give, that has built 
for us a wonderful plant... 
a wonderful organization. 
Send your job in today! 


LU-WIL-KO 


cAd-Setting « Printing 
725 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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papers’ or ‘morning papers’ or 
using all the publications in a 
certain field and too little talk 
about buying strength and results 
based upon previous experience 
and concrete evidence.” 

The situation seems to be that 
while in the early days more at- 
tention was spent on mediums 
than on copy and plans, today the 
reverse is true. It is equally true 
that more men in an agency and a 
manufacturer’s office make up the 
list now than they ever did in the 
past. It is also true that a great 
deal more marketing data and 
useful information which help 
the account executive, the research 
department and the manufac- 
turer’s sales department are being 
dug out and prepared by medium 
representatives, by the research 
departments of publications and 
other mediums than ever before. 

Closer co-operation between all 
departments of an agency and the 
presentation of the right kind of 
facts about the mediums to the 
proper department of the agency 
will do much to cut down some 
of the waste now so apparent 
through duplication of effort. 
Every publication has some ma- 
terial that is of value to the space 
buyer and other material of value 
to the account executive, research 
department and to the president of 
the agency himself. Different 
methods could be used in getting 
this information to the right peo- 
ple. Unusual promotion material 
and better co-operation in the 
agency can cut down a great deal 
of the waste which is now adding 
to the high cost of selling. 


Federal Telephone Advances 
Milo Gurney 


_Milo Gurney, who has been Chicago 
district manager of the Federal Tele- 
goons & Telegraph one , Buffalo, 

. Y., manufacturer of ederal radio 
equipment, has been advanced to the 
position of advertising manager. He 
will be located at the New York office 
of the company. 


Knit Goods Account for 


Wildman Agency 
The Manhattan Knitting Mills, New 
York, maker of kni dresses and 
sweaters, has placed its advertising 
account with The Wildman Advertising 
Agency, also of that city. 
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Advertises Number of To- 


matoes Per Bottle of Ketchup 

The Curtice Brothers Company, Roch- 
ester, Y., in its advertising, caters 
to the housewife’s natural curiosity 
concerning any canned or bottled prod- 
uct—the actual amount of the labeled 
food which it contains. Beneath an il!us- 
tration showing a pretty girl in a sun- 
bonnet picking large tomatoes, the cap- 
tion reads: “A whole vine-load to fill 
one _ bottle!” 

“We must strip a whole vine of its 
red-ri treasure before we can select 
enough to make a single medium-size 
bottle of Blue Label Ketchup for your 
table! 

“There is the real secret of Blue 
Label flavor,” the copy points out. 
“In that one bottle you get all the good- 
ness—all the healthful fruit acids and 
salts, all the fresh flavor—of nine big, 
juicy tomatoes.” 


Take Name of Trade-Marked 
Products 


The Muzzy-Lyon Company and the 
Federal Bearing & Bushing Corpora- 
tion, Detroit manufacturers of engine 
bearings and bushings, have been con- 
solidated. The new company will be 
known as the Federal-Mogul Corpora- 
tion. This name is derived from the 
trade names under which the products 
of the companies have been 9 

The advertising account of the 
Federal-Mogul Corporation has been 
placed with The Fred M. Randall Com- 
pany, Detroit advertising agency. 








Campaign for Metal Building 
Products 


The A. B. Ormsby Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, has commenced an advertising 
campaign on its metal building products. 
Newspapers and business publications 
are being used. The Advertising Ser- 
vice Company, Ltd., Toronto, directs 
this advertising. 


J. J. Wolfe with 
Donovan-Armstrong 


John J. Wolfe, formerly with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, has joined the staff of 
Donovan-Armstrong, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency. 








Canadian Headquarters for 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, in Canadian news- 
paper advertising announces the estab- 
lishment of a head office in Canada at 
Ottawa, Ont. Archibald F. C. Fiske, 
third vice-president, will be in charge of 
this office, which will handle the com- 

any’s Canadian business east of the 

ockies. At the end of 1923 there were 
1,921,652 Metropolitan policies in force 
in the Dominion, according to the ad- 
vertising. 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 
Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


e 


If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH PRODUCTS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
CONVERSE RUBBER SHOES 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 

RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
L & GAGATE WARE 

NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 
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Prairre ~— 


Provinces ~ 


~ 





This chart is based on the latest Dominion Government 
report on Net Production of all branches of industry. It 
shows that Ontario produces 38% or almost two-fifths of 


the wealth of Canada. 


Enter Canada 
through Ontario 


where two-fifths of Canada’s wealth 
is produced and spent 


NLY ten states in the Union 
possess more population than 
Ontario. Only seven of these states 
are as accessible to New York and 
Chicago as Ontario is. 
It is easier for many United States 
manufacturers to extend their 
market into Ontario than it is to 
enter some of the states of their 
own country. 
This fact accounts for the 300 or 
more branch factories established 
in Canada (chiefly in Ontario cities) 


by American concerns. 


If you are thinking of entering 
Canada, or have already begun to 
market your goods in the Domin- 
ion, the charts shown above will 
interest you. They may save you 
much time and effort and money, 
because they prove conclusively 
that two-fifths of your sales and 
advertising efforts should be con- 
centrated in one province—Ontario 
—where two-fifths of Canada’s 
wealth is produced and spent. 


Most American firms who have 
entered Canada have been success- 
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This chart is based on a report of Bank Debits to Individ- 
ual Accounts made by banks to the Dominion Government. 
It shows that Ontario possesses 41% or more than two-fifths 

of Canada’s spending power. 


ful because of their aggressive ad- 
vertising methods. It has recently 
been estimated that 73 per cent. of 
the national advertising in Canada’s 
general mediums is placed by firms 
who are affiliated in some way with 
concerns in the United States. 


You can get your share of business 
from this accessible and concen- 
tra'ed market by aggressive adver- 
tising—first in Ontario—and later 
throughout Canada. 


The Globe—Canada’s leading news- 
paper for more than 80 years— 
with circulation in every county 
of Ontario, will help you get es- 
tablished, or if already established, 
will help you get greater dealer 
influence through The Retail 
Merchants’ Globe, a monthly which 
reaches 7,000 retail dealers through- 
out the province. 

Enter Canada through Ontario. 
Enter Ontario through the 
Toronto Globe. 


Che Olobe. 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Represented in the United States by 
LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC. 
New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Los An eles 


F. E. PAYSON, in Vancouver, B.C. 


T. R. CLOUGHER, in London, Eng. 


J. P. McBRIDE, Hamilton, Ontario 
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Government Official 
Reports on Advertising 
Opportunities in Japan 


APAN is a market of great 
potentiality for American prod- 
ucts. The eagerness of the Jap- 
anese people to adopt new things 
has created a sales outlet which 
can be taken advantage of by 
manufacturers of numerous prod- 
ucts. This new army of prospec- 
tive consumers of American goods 
is waiting to be told of the merits 
of their products. Advertising is 
needed. This is the sum and sub- 
stance of a report which P. P. 
Steintorf, assistant trade com- 
missioner, made to the Department 
of Commerce upon his recent re- 
turn from Tokyo. ; 
There are a large number of 
American products sold in Japan, 
or adapted to the Japanese mar- 
ket, the sale of which could be 
considerably increased by a well- 
planned and intelligent advertising 
campaign, he said. The most im- 
portant single item is probably 
American machinery, which is al- 
ready fairly well advertised but 
which would benefit by a more 
thorough and comprehensive cam- 
paign. Other commodities which 
it is advisable to advertise are 
mentioned. These include machine 
tools and industrial equipment of 
all kinds and construction and 
railway equipment and supplies. 
There seems to be an excellent 
field for the extension, by adver- 
tising, of the sale of American 
specialties, such as _ typewriters, 
cash registers, adding machines 
and office equipment. To illustrate 
the eagerness with which Jap- 
anese merchants adopt new things, 
Mr. Steintorf gives the following 
instance. There are shops in 
Tokyo, he said, which have a total 
floor space of.only ten by twelve 
feet. These have as their chief 
article of furniture an elaborate 
cash register. This reflects the 
universal Japanese tendency to 
utilize modern implements. Amer- 
ican manufacturers can use this 
tendency to advantage in extend- 
ing the sale of other goods. 
American prepared foodstuffs 
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need to be better advertised. Cne 
California article which was un- 
known in Japan a few years azo 
is now sold in almost every town 
and village throughout the coun- 
try. Advertising is directly re- 
sponsible for the successful dis- 
tribution of this product, declared 
Mr. Steintorf. The sale of an 
American milk product is being 
gradually extended by--=adver- 
tising and the consumption of 
American canned foodstuffs gen- 
erally is increasing rapidly. 

Automobiles, tires and other 
motor accessories, tractors, marine 
engines and small internal com- 
bustion engines for farm and in- 
dustrial use are especially men- 
tioned among a wide number of 
other products too numerous to 
list, the sale of which, Mr. 
Steintorf said, would benefit by 
advertising. 


Philipsborn’s Elect New 
Board of Directors 


A_ newly elected board of directors of 
Philipsborn’s, Inc., Chicago, mail-order 
women’s apparel, includes Porter M, 
Farrell and J. L. McInernery, president 
and mae ae fy respectively, of the com 
pany; W..M. L., Fiske Bitlon Read & 
Company; Thomas D. Head, a director 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail 
road; I. S. Rosenfels, vice-president, 
Steel & Tube Company of America; 
David B. Stern, A. G. Becker & Com 
any; Sigmund Stern, Stern Brothers 

Company, Kansas City, Mo., and E, 
G. Wilmer, chairman, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company. 


Overman Tire Reports Sales 
Increase 


The Overman Cushion Tire Company, 
Inc., New York, reports net sales of 
eh ee during 1923 which includes 
23,397 of other income. Manufactut- 
ing, selling and general administrative 
expenses is given as $1,539,488, 
depreciation, inventory adjustments and 
reserve for Federal taxes, as $66,038. 
Sales for 1923, M. C. Overman, presi 
dent, states were more than 5! per 
cent greater than 1922, 


Knit Goods to Be Advertised 


in New Campaign 

The Columbia Knitting Company, 
Portland, Oreg., will start an_acvertis 
ing campaign this month on Co!umbia- 
knit sports wear and swimming suits. 
Pacific Coast newspapers will be used. 
The campaign is to be supplemented by 
the use of show cards and windshi 
stickers. This account is directed by the 
Brunn Advertising Service, of Porth 














DURALITE 


jue word Duratitz is a patented 
trade name of a transparency, 
made on a Cellutine Base—printed 
with non-fading inks, manufac- 
tured by the originator of window 
transparencies, and is sold in the 
United States under a guarantee 
as the finest transparent window 
sign made in the world. 


For brilliancy of color—for absolute 
fidelity to the drawing or paint- 
ing which is to be reproduced; for 
non-fading quality and durability, 
no transparencies of any other make 
have ever approached Dura ire. 


The Sign that Sells the Goods 




















DURALITE TRANSPARENCIES 
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The Sign that Sells the Goods 


H™ you ever figured out what 
a dealer’s window is worth 
to you in connecting up the dealer 
who sells your product with your 
publicity? While it’s difficult to 
measure the selling power of just 
one store window, we do know the 
value of this one store window 
when multiplied by hundreds and 
thousands—and these windows 
are yours—if you know how to 
make use of them. 















If you are interested, we will 
gladly tell you how to cash in on 
them—as others are doing through 
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o the use of Dura.ite Transparen- 
O\) cies, and send you samples. 
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The “Slick” Salesman Makes a Poor 
Business Lubricant 


Smooth Talk and Oily Manner May Deceive for a While, But, in the 
Long Run, Experience Teaches That They Slow Up the Engine 


By W. H. Heath 


ba a general overhauling of its 
sales organization, a New York 
house signed the death warrant of 
six star salesmen; men who were 
popularly supposed to be fixtures. 
The order astonished certain ex- 
ecutives, and aggravated others. 
The salesmen themselves were un- 


willing to believe any part of it, 


until they saw the edict in formal 
letters. 

The sales manager was ready to 
send in his own resignation, for 
this blow was, struck behind his 
back and without his previous 
knowledge. 

“I never heard of a more suici- 
dal procedure in my business ca- 
reer,” he thundered. “The six men 
in question are seasoned veterans 
and the pick of the organization. 
What’s the answer?” 

What had actually occurred was 
this: In the general revamping of 
the organization as a whole, an in- 
vestigator had been set to work 
in all departments. And when he 
reached the sales end, he discov- 
ered that “oily” salesmanship was 
doing irreparable damage to the 
prestige of the house. 

But just what ts “oily” sales- 
manship ? 

In the words of the man who 
was responsible for the upheaval, 
and who, at one time, was in 
‘charge of a Western sales force 
of 300 men, covering the entire 
country, the “slick” salesman 
has the following characteristic 
faults: 

“He is apt to over-dress his 
part; to wear ultra clothes, and 
keep a too faddish pace with the 
very latest wrinkles. The cus- 
tomer is arbitrarily conscious of 
the clothes-dummy idea. There is 
a distinction between dressing 
neatly, and dressing foppishly. I 
do not think the general run of 
customers cares so much for hair 
oil, perfumes, colored ’kerchiefs 


tucked, jauntily in breast pockets, 
elaborate waistcoats, flashy ties, 
and all the settings of the pink- 
of-perfection io. I know a 
certain salesman, a human sachet, 
who scents up an entire office after 
he has been in it for a half hour. 
They call him ‘Lilac Jimmy’ on 
the road. Jim is as fine a man 
as you’d care to meet in every 
other respect. He just happens to 
have a weakness for nice per- 
fumes. Talk to him about it and 
he argues that a good perfume is 
no more of an intrusion than 
stale tobacco smoke. But Jimmy 
is actualy retarded by the per- 
fume complex. Men who do not 
know him and understand him 
as we do at the office, are not fav- 
orably impressed. 

“I am reminded of the Florida 
sheriff, a personal friend of 
mine, who keeps rather busy dur- 
ing the tourist season, nabbing 
professional crooks of all kinds 
who prey upon the rustic visitor. 
‘How can you spot them?’ I once 
asked the sheriff, whose record 
was little short of uncanny. 


AN OCCASIONAL MISTAKE 


“‘By their git-up,’ was the re- 
ply. “They dress slick, It’s a sort 
of costume that goes with the 
business. Once in a while I bump 
into a senator or an actor, but I 
just apologize, and keep playin’ 
th’ system.’ 

“The salesman of the type I 
have in mind is always over- 
eager, over-zealous to please. He 
is too shrewd, too affable. It is 
obviously affectation. He can’t 
mean more than half of it. <A 
good customer of ours, in the old 
days, once said of a certain oily 
representative of the firm: ‘Every 
time that chap opens his mouth 
I feel conscious of the fact that 
he is selling himself and not his 
line. He is trying in 100 
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subtle ways, to make a favorable 
impression, when all I care about 
is the line. The man is positively 
objectionable because of _ this 
florid, excitable, feverish, high- 
pitched enthusiasm of his. He 
breezes in like a cyclone and I am 
supposed to understand that I am 
the most important customer on 
the books. The whole world re- 
. volves around me. I’m the only 
individual in the universe who 
counts. Which can’t be true.’ 

“The ‘slick’ salesman assumes 
that such tactics are a shrewd 
method. He is conscientious in be- 
lieving that the other fellow swal- 
lows it whole, where, as a matter 
of fact, most people have a sepa- 
rate sense which detects insincer- 
ity. The flatterer, the inveterate 
‘loud-speaker,’ the salesman who 
deliberately exaggerates the im- 
portance of a situation, is soon 
found out. One of the most diffi- 
cult things for young salesmen 
to learn, apparently, is that a cer- 
tain amount of personal restraint 
is an asset. Never ‘slop over.’ 

“There is still another classifica- 
tion. I have in mind the salesman 
who makes a constant practice of 
winking one eye, as it were, and 
taking the prospect into his secret 
confidence. He is the private- 
gossip whisperer. 

“This salesman manages to 
scrape up sub-rosa information 
which he dispenses with a cautious 
look over his shoulder, a sudden 
lowering of the voice, a promise 
extracted ‘not to mention it to a 
living soul.’ 

“In the majority of cases, the 
exclusive information is neither 
important nor founded on fact. 
It is rumor, colored up pictur- 
esquely and employed to create a 
fictitious interest on the part of 
the prospect. It is commonly sup- 
posed, by the salesman, to estab- 
lish a surer point of contact. 

“‘Why say,’. a salesman once 
remarked to me, ‘I never go in to 
see a man without having some 
little morsel of business gossip or 
professional scandal. Sometimes 
I deliberately make it up. What’s 
the harm? These birds out in the 
sticks are hungry for ‘such tid- 
bits and are disappointed if you 
don’t bring something to them. I 
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make ’em think that they are the 
one and only and that I wouldn’ 
breathe a word of it to anothe; 
living soul.’ 

“Whereupon I _ allowed this 
salesman to read certain letters 
which had been written in to th 
firm by the very customers and 
prospects mentioned. They told 
another story. The salesman wa: 
frankly condemned for his meth- 
ods. The whispering story-bringer 
is under constant suspicion. He is 
not to be trusted. If his tongue 
wags in one office, it will as freely 
wag in another. Nobody is safe 
from it. 

“The right kind of salesman 
requires no embroidered side-lines 
to assist him in securing a polite 
audience. He should not be com 
pelled to manufacture subtleties, 
outside his business, in order to 
interest his prospect. If, in order 
to make the other man sign on 
the dotted line, it becomes neces- 
sary to bring along a satchelfu! 
of confidential information regard- 
ing a rival house or a successfu! 
competitor, there must be some- 
thing wrong, somewhere, and the 
trouble is almost invariably with 
the salesman himself. 


CERTAINLY NOT 


“*Jones is a slick article,’ can 
scarcely be construed as a com- 
pliment to any salesman. 

“Sincerity is a far more power- 
ful selling attribute than oily, 
shrewd methods. The ‘slick’ gen- 
tleman falls into his own trap; he 
is too much so; he over-plays his 
part. He becomes either ingratia- 
ing or positively untruthful, You 
are conscious that he is doing all 
this for ‘effect.’ It isn’t real. It 
does not ring true. The salesman 
is an actor, playing one-night 
stands, with barnstorming tech- 
nique. 

“During a convention of sales- 
men _ recently, was privileged 
to watch and hear a_ uniquely 
staged picture of the slick sales- 
man at work. There were some 
250 organization men present and 
the sales_manager of the concern 
put on this‘little play, for the con- 
structive lesson it would teach. 
He himself, a seasoned salesman, 
acted the part of the flip fellow 
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OFFICES: 


CLEVELAND 
812 Huron Road 


CHICAGO 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK 
342 Madison Ave. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
608 Bank of Com- 
merce Building 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
614 West Building 
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Aggressively cAdvertised 


In spite of the truth that it is 

already the outstanding leader 

among oil industry publica- 
tions, the oil world is 
never allowed to forget 
National Petroleum News. 


“3 


The 70-foot display board shown above, 
for example, confronts every traveller who 
stands on the Union Station platform at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. It is only oneof many 
parts in a continuous broad-gauge adver- 
tising program. 
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CAdvertising 
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This fellow is what the chap with the horn-rimmed 
spectacles would call the ‘big potential’’ for the adver- 
tiser of automobiles and accessories. He’s not all that; 
he’s just the average motorist. Likes to putter around 
his car. Likes to buy things for it. In nine cases out 
of ten he cares for it himself, in his own garage. Ad- 
vertising of the right kind makes this man a wonder- 
fully valuable customer. We’re sure of that, because 
we’ve been advertising to him successfully for years. 


In Erwin, Wasey & Companys rganization 
there are perhaps twenty men of broad experience 
in all ph of tive marketing and adver- 

tising. The experience and talent of these men is 
held to be an asset of extreme importance by some 
of the foremost manufacturers in this field 
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who always pulls cards from his 
sleeves, aS it were, when ap- 
proaching the prospect. The part 


of the customer was taken by a 
member of the organization. 
“Tt is impossible for me to set 
down the playlet verbatim, but its 
spirit was substantially as fol- 


ows: 


SaLesMaN—““Well, well, well, Mr. 
Jones! I certainly am glad to see you 
again! Do you know, I’d rather come 
this office and chat with you than 
anybody on my list. You are a tonic. 
I always find you the same! Good-na- 
tured, smiling, looking on the sunny side. 
Most people, you know, are never twice 
the — either grumpy or something 
else. How do ¥ manage it? 

CustToMER—“That’s on al it on pretty 
thick, isn’t it?” 

SALESMAN—“I mean every word I 
say. I was felling Charlie Brown just 
last night at the hotel that I had a 
mighty pleasant call to make this morn- 
ing. Its no easy job to keep smiling. 
Not looking a day older, either, than 
when I met you at the big show at 
Atlantic City and, that must be twelve 
years ago, isn’t it? 

CustoMER—“My__ hair has _ turned 
white since then. You must be thinking 
of someone else, And I have never been 
to Atlantic City in my life.” 

SaLesMAN—“Well, the details are un- 





important. I thought I first met you 
during that convention. But you are 
habitually -natured and I like to 
visit this The spirit goes through 


the entire organization. This is a won- 
derful institution you have built here— 
and you did it of your own initiative, I 
understand. All praise must be placed 
right at your elbow. Takes hard werk 
and self-sacrifice, eh?’’ 

Cusromer—“Three of us built the 
business. I do not think I deserve any 
more credit than my associates, if as 
much, It was only seven years ago that 
the shop was turned over to us on a 
silver platter. It was built by a man 
now dead.” 


“By this time the audience was 
cat-calling, laughing and booing. 
Every salesman there could see 
through the conversation and what 
it meant. Perhaps many of them 
were guilty of the same brand 
of salve and soft soap. 

““Sounds something awful 
when you hear the other fellow 
say it,” was the comment of the 
man who sat next to me. 

“That playlet, and I have quoted 
no more than a fragment of it, 
accomplished more good _ than 
could ever be tabulated. The temp- 
tation is to deal in just such super- 
latives. They are too obviously 
manufactured. The salesman who 
handles a customer in this spirit 
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Read this 


Nowhere will you find 
better facilities for the 
making of largeeditions, 
books or printed matter. 


Nowhere will you find large 
editions made Seer than by 
HADDON PRESS Craftsmen. 


Nowhere will you find an 
executive personnel better 
qualified to give you com- 
plete service. 

Exquisite typography, per- 
ray plate Pas ys ioe 
Black and Color Printing. 


Artistic bindings in cloth 
and leather. 


Manufacturing facilities and 
equipment the equal of any, 
anywhere. 

It will pay you to consider 
HADDON PRESS with its 
excellent shipping advantages, 
prompt deliveries and low 
operating costs. 





A competent representative 
will call on request. 
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makes a habit of it. He uses the 
same general lines for everybody, 
and it is only a question of time 
before the bottom drops out. It 
may be accepted by the gullible 
during the first two or three 
visits, but it wears poorly. And 
then it is necessary to pile on 
anti-climaxes. It is equivalent to 
narcotics. 

“The salesman who starts out 
with the idea that he must be a 
spellbinder, in order to do busi- 
ness, gets away to a dangerous 
start. Selling goods is not selling 
your own superior qualities. And 
this is the real peril of the meth- 
od: the salesman finally comes to 
believe that he himself is of 
greater significance than the line 
he is representing; when just the 
opposite should be, and usually is, 
true. 

“You so often hear the inex- 
perienced and ill-advised salesman 
remark: 

“‘T sell that man because he 
likes me. Personal contact does 
it. We get along famously. The 
business has been secured on a 
friendship basis. He thinks he’s a 
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great man and I let him think so; 
I help the idea along. That's the 
only way to win him.’ 

“The poorest form of selling 
logic, this. 

“The salesman who lasts and 
who grows in importance is usu- 
ally the man who has such tre- 
mendous belief in his own line 
and who is so sincerely enthusi- 
astic over it, that he imparts this 
belief to the man at the desk op- 
posite, and is the real winner of 
confidence and respect. 

“The man who is ‘slick’ deceives 
only himself, of that I am very 
certain. He becomes a marked 
individual. People may listen to 
what he says but the spell is 
broken after the door has closed. 
The fact that it was manufactured 
praise or flattery or enthusiasm, 
under high pressure, is sooner or 
later borne in upon the victim. 

“The glib, oily talker may make 
a good first impression, but he 
does not ‘wear well.’ 

“Because, on his later visits, he 
must keep up the show and un- 
furl all his old verbal banners. He 
hasn’t the best memory in the 
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aarPiIGNS are a vital part of the 
TEXACO Campaign. The 
Texas Company know their 
signs form the ultimate point 
of contact with the buyer of 
Texas oils and gasoline, as proved 
by the “Post” double-spread above. 
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the car and starts the pump. 
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world, and he is quite likely to 
double on his tracks, to get his 
lines mixed, and to feed the wrong 
pap. The only brand of enthusi- 
asm that lasts and wins its 
objective, is enthusiasm which 
springs out of perfectly natural 
and justifiable circumstances— 
truths, if you please. 

“The ballyhoo of the side show 
attracts a crowd—but people do 
not take much stock in what he 
says. They realize he is one of a 
type and that it isn’t in him to be 
absolutely truthful. The ballyhoo 
salesman suffers the same handi- 
cap. He lessens respect for his 
line and he does irreparable dam- 
age to his own character. Superla- 
tives of speech turn and rend 
- him!” 


Radio Account for 
McConnell & Fergusson 


The DeForest Radial Corporation, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., has placed its 
advertising account with the Toronto 
office of McConnell & Fergusson, Lon- 
don, Ont., advertising agency. Both trade 
and consumer advertising is contem- 
plated. 
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Weber & Heilbroner Earnings 
Increase 


Weber & Heilbroner, New York, 
operating a chain of eleven men’s 
furnishing stores in New York and 
one _each in Brooklyn and Newark, 
N. J., report net earnings, before tax 
deductions, of $554,427: for the year 
ended February 28. This figure cc 
pares with $484,064, in “the othe 
eriod; $298,489 in the year endi: 
ebruary 28, 1922, and $107,222 in 
the preceding year. 


Newspaper Campaign fo: 
Canned Seafoods 


Newspapers will be used in a cam 
paign on canned seafoods which will 
be started soon by the Ono Trading 
Company, San Francisco, importer of 
Blue. Flag crab meat. This advertising 
will be directed by the Brandt Adver- 
tising Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. 


United Cigar Stores New 
Sweets Company Outlet 


The Sweets Company of America, 
Inc., New York, has made arrange- 
ments for the sale of its products 
through the stores of the United Cigar 
Stores Company. These products in- 
clude Tootsie Rolls candy and Lance 
cough drops. 
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provements, the most difficult and 
delicate tasks of color printing are ac- 
curacy of register, matching of colors and 
prevention of offset. The latest equipment 
with highly trained men who are specialists, 
makes our facilities ideal 
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A Ready Made Market 


for Cosmetics 


The large number of women employed 
in Janesville, Wisconsin, by industries 
such as the Parker Pen Company, 
Hough Shade Corporation, Fisher Body 
Corporation, Gossard Corset Company, 
Lewis Knitting Company, Janesville 
Clothing Company, Janesville Shirt and 
Overall Company, and the Tobacco In- 
dustries, at a high average wage makes 
this an especially desirable and easy 
market to cultivate for the increased 
sale of cosmetics. 


The Gazette’s Merchandising Depart- 
ment, than which there is none better 
in Wisconsin, has a fund of valuable 
information for any manufacturer of 
cosmetics or toilet preparations, who 
desires to increase his sales here. 


Complete information will be furnished 
without obligation. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


. H. BLISS, Publisher THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 





“An ‘Unusual Newspaper’’—Member of Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League 





M. C. WATSON, Eastern Rep., THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO., Western Rep., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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When the Package Label Makes 
the Identity of the Product Clear 


Wisdom of Uninvolved Designs Which Give Consumer No Trouble in 
Long-Range Identity and Which Are Equally Plain to Clerk 


By W. Livingston Larned 


iB any well-conducted modern 
hardware store, there are liter- 
ally thousands of different trade- 
marked articles and it is a wise 
clerk, a seasoned veteran, with 
a master-memory, who can re- 
member the complete list of 
names, 

Mrs. Smith hurries in, asking 
for a product which she has seen 
advertised. It has a “tricky” 
name, and may not have been 
long on the market. A junior 
clerk begins a mad scramble in 
that department, and the manu- 
facturer is shrewd in his gener- 
ation, if he has devised an abso- 
lutely clear, conspicuous and 
easily found nameplate. 

Admitting that some articles, 
because of their size or shape, 
are difficult to label, the modern 
idea is to meet just such prob- 
lems and solve them. 

There appears to be some con- 
flict between tne respective ob- 
jectives of labels of all kinds, an 
attractive and colorful design 
being mistaken for a successful 
method of tagging the goods, 
when, as a matter of fact, the 
clear, quickly decipherable char- 
acter of the product’s name is 
easily the first consideration. 
Regardless of how _ beautiful, 
how unique, or how distinctive a 
- label may be, if it does not at 
once identify the article, “crying 
out its name,” from shelves, 
dark corners, or from under 
counters, it is no more than 
weakly helpful as a tie-up with 
its own advertising. 

TI his does not apply as seri- 
ously to containers which are 
usu ally distinctive in appearance, 
such as the newcomer in the 
maple syrup field, a brand put up 
in an attractive and entirely suc- 
cessful replica of a syrup jug, 
which permits of very easy pour- 
ing and which bears across its 


side in a bold display, the name- 
plate, in vivid colors. The Log 
Cabin container was perhaps one 
of the first steps in the direction 
of an “illustrative” character 
container, since its very shape 
automatically spoke its name. 
“Pitcher Syrup” has these same 
advertising qualities. Regardless 
of expense, manufacturers would 
certainly do more of this sort 
of thing were it not for the in- 
tricacies of packing and shipping. 


WATCH BOTH SIDES OF THE PACKAGE 


Some strange and unexpected 
things take place in the designing 
of labels, many of which go to 
prove that it is absolutely essen- 
tial to give bold display to a 
name or a design, when the prod- 
uct’s advertising features them. 
A new brand of canned peas 
was introduced not long ago, 
and very special care was taken 
with the designing of the decor- 
ative label. An advertising man 
of wide experience personally 
watched these details, realizing 
their importance. One side of 
the label carried the brand name 
in letters at least two inches high, 
simply and colorfully presented. 
That this name could be read the 
full length of an average grocery, 
seemed reassurance enough. And 
on the opposite side, the label 
visualized a bright, sunny field 
of growing: peas, with particular 
mention of t farms where 
they were raised. Simultaneously 
with complete distribution, news- 
paper advertising was put to 
work. 

There was a noticeable hitch 
at the retail sales end, and for a 
reason which was not easily ex- 
plained. 

The sales manager was not 
slow in uncovering the trouble. 
Clerks in groceries thought that 
picture of the farm and the grow- 
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Accuracy 


From your engraver 
you rightfully demand 
a good reproduction— 
and correct size. 


Sometimes an etching 
isto be used for several 
different publications 
of different propor- 
tions. Give your en- 
gtaver the names of 
those publications. Or, 
if the etching is for a 
folder, poster or book- 
let, give your engraver 
the kind of paper to be 
used and the etching’s 
dimensions both ways. 


Then you will receive 
what you have a right 
to expect—accuracy, in 
size and reproduction. 
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ing peas, the most attractive and 
the most suitable for display; 
therefore, when cans were placed 
on shelves, this side was put to 
the front. There was a pretty 
picture, but no display of the 
trade name. 

It might not appear that such 
a small matter would make ma- 
terial difference. But it did. 
And it always does. The very 
fact that customers can see a 
name, recalls advertising of that 
particular product, and prompts 
them to “try it,” where the goods 
are new. 

Experience would appear to 
teach that there are at least six 
cardinal rules in the production 
of the modern label, as follows: 


_ (1) Distinctiveness of color scheme, 
in order to provide essential contrast and 
carrying power, 

(2) Absolute simplicity—the elimina- 
tion of everything which is not urgently 
necessary. Do not try to tell the story 
of the product on its label. 

(3) Prominent display of the name 
and duplicated on two sides, if a round 
container. 

(4) Illustrative material of a charac- 
ter to tie-up with illustrations in adver- 
tising. 

(5) Name placed where no part of it 
will be covered up when a number of 
packages are on display. 

(6) Scientific analysis of the total 
space allowable for label and adjustment 
of it to these proportions to bring about 
best visual results. 


A change of method has been 
characteristic of the color 
schemes of the more modern 
label. They are certainly less 
involved, and by cutting down the 
actual number of colors, far 
more distinctive and compelling 
effects are secured. Thus it has 
been established that a few fiat 
tones, wisely selected and notable 
for vivid contrasts, are preferable 
to the highly lithographed ten- 
colors-and-gold regime of yester- 
day. 

The “story-label” is a compar- 
atively new idea in its present 


application; that is, illustrated 
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We See It Through 


E interest and enthusiasm with which 

we undertake the planning and execu- 

tion of advertising and sales campaigns, is 
never allowed to lag. 







Our method of operation provides effective 
safeguards which insure sustained interest and 
effort. Frequent conferences with clients and 
regular sessions of our Plan Board keep things 
moving in strict accordance with predeter- 
mined schedules toward definite objectives. 







With the attainment of each objective, new 
vistas unfold—new possibilities and new op- 
portunities for ever-increasing sales. Results 
achieved spur us on to greater achievements. 








This is one of the joys of our work, that 
while continually “seeing it through”, we 
are never really through! 
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no small measure to the suspici- 
ous housewife who insisted that 
tinned chicken—or preserved 
chicken in any such form, could 
not be “good.” It was a popular 
prejudice, difficult to overcome. 

This North Leominster con- 
cern, atide from perfecting its 
product, decided upon a very neat 
and novel glass container, and 
the view of the various chicken 
delicacies was both appetizing and 
reassuring. It would correct the 
buyer-prejudice to no _ inconsid- 
erable extent. The next step was 
equally wise: these products 
were named “Elmwood Farm,” 
thus associating the foods with 
an altogether pleasing tie-up. 
And finally the label, in poster 
colors, reproduced the typical 
farm scene, modern in every re- 
spect, immaculate, and - with 
snowy white leghorns on cool, 
green lawns. For its purpose, it 
represented an almost perfect éx- 
ample of the shrewdly planned 
label. 

Canners of grapefruit met a 
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parallel public prejudice at first. 
It always happens in the case of 
a product which has not be« 
heretofore identified with pack 
age or tin sales. Two label fea- 
tures have been identified wit 
popularizing the new produc 
One of these was a perfect re- 
production in colors of a plump 
grapefruit, cut in half, with juice 
running from it; the other, svg 
ments of the fruit, with skin snd 
white membrane cut away. 

A manufacturer of a product 
sold in drug stores, completely 
remodeled his label, because 
nameplate came at the bottom of 
the design, and when containers 
were displayed in windows, the 
name could not be easily read. 
In the aggregate these window 
showings represented an adver- 
tising force which could not be 
ignored. 

“In one of the largest retail 
grocery concerns in New York. 
the writer asked a committee of 
four to pass upon the relative 
merits of labels on cans along a 
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ID you ever wonder, as 

you were about to 
put on a new pair of socks, 
how the pretty little trade- 
mark in gold on the toe was 
applied? 


ary 


Did you ever go shopping 
with your wife when she 
bought a piece of silk, and 
wonder how the manufac- 
turer placed his trade-mark 
on the selvage? 

Did you ever wonder how 
the manufacturer of the 
gloves you wear manages to 
put his trade-mark or the 
size inside the glove? 


Sw, we 
© I 
ym, 


VAN RAALTE Coiticelli 


SILK 
Chances are that in each 
case the marks were applied 


7 


Hy ® 
thaw 


‘with Kaumagraphs. 


Chances are that in each 
case the Kaumagraph Com- 
pany helped them design 
the trade-mark, then helped 
them find a way to apply it. 
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Many manufacturers ride 
along smoothly enough in 
the formation of their sales 
and advertising plans until 
they come to the problem of 
trade-marking their prod- 
uct. Then they strike a 
snag. They don’t know 


Yelonor 


how to apply their trade- 
mark — legibly — quickly 
—inexpensively. 

If you have struck such a 
snag call us in. If yours is 
a textile, silk, hosiery, glove, 
leather or linoleum product, 
we surely can help you. If 
a totally different product 
we may be able to help you. 
Call us in anyway. We'll 
gamble our time gladly. 





KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
Kaumagraph Building 
354 West 3lst St., New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Boston, 
Charlotte, N. C., Paris, Ont., 
Canada Paris, France 
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Chicago Sournal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL—— 
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Within a night’s ride of Chicago is 3 of the nation’s 
population and 2 the industrial and commercial activity. 








A thoroughly cover the Chicago 
territory Erwin, Wasey €& Com- 
pany, Chicago, placed in the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce for the Eaton 
Axle Company, Cleveland, 1197 
lines, for Booth Fisheries, Chicago, 
5800 lines, for the Goodyear Tire 
€ Rubber Company, Akron, 2678 
lines, and 7900 lines of institutional 
copy of Erwin, Wasey & Company 
in 1923. 
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certain shelf area. Some forty dif- 
ferent products were represented. 
One of the men was a buyer, an- 
other was the store manager, 
two others ,were clerks, long in 
the company’s employ. The selec- 
tion was one, singuiarly enough, 
which had been pointed out to 
us before as a splendid example 
of the newer style of label—a label 
which was “fool-proof,” quickly 
legible, and displayed the name un- 
erringly. We refer to Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk. There are but 
three words on the label’s entire 
as three mentioned above. 

Libby’s is emblazoned in readable 
red script on a white surface. 
The remaining words are in 
white on a dark blue triangle and 
the point of the triangle leads the 
eye upward to the manufacturer’s 
signature. And that is all. 

[It was interesting to get the 
views of the retail clerks. They 
approved of the design because 
they could see it without any dif- 
ficulty. They could reach up, 
without half-looking, as they put 
it, and strike that can. It did 
not “blend in” with the many 
other containers. 

Manufacturers are inclined to 
admit that the. double-duty con- 
tainer, in its numerous forms, 
makes for increased sales and 
far more frequent use of the 
product. In this classification 
would come the self-pouring lubri- 
cant container, the ornate cold- 
cream jar which can be later used 
for other purposes, the tobacco 
which comes in its own pouch, 
or which is sold, in bulk, in a 
can which the ‘workman may use 
as a dinner-pail, the shoeblacking 
with sponge applier, etc. The 

amazing growth in the sales of 
toothpastes, powders, shaving 
creams, etc., may be attributed to 
he greater convenience of the 
new-style containers. 

‘he canners of a new line of 

.s—The Captain Kidd Brand— 
found, on exhaustive investiga- 

n, that there had always, from 

very beginning, existed a 
pular misunderstanding when 
came to the grading of peas. 


noment the grocer attempted to 


t 
t 
t 
p 
li 
It meant buying perplexity the 
I 
explain these graduations and 
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In Colors! 


Full page ads in 
colors, showing the 
colors and almost 
the texture of your 
goods; are now possi- 
ble in three of the 
Empire State Group 
papers. 
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UTICA— 
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that want to help build business 
for their Hotel clients should ac- 
quaint themselves with the spe- 
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their consequent «price changes. 

And so it was decided to retain 
a standardized label, featuring the 
trade-mark character of a youth- 
ful Captain Kidd but to print 
each sifting in a different color 
and make a descriptive chart an 
added feature. It works out in 
this manner: 

The chart indicates, for ex- 
ample, that the smallest size of 
early pea carries a light green 
label, while the number two size 
is garbed in dark blue, and so on. 
The siftings of “sweets” are 
shown to pick up ‘the increasing 
sizes and carry them to the num- 
ber five. Thus ‘there is a gradual 
variation in size, from one end of 
the scale to-the: other. Once the 
consumer grasps the idea that 
small numerals mean small peas, 
and that one end of the Captain 
Kidd series is composed: of early 
varieties and the other of 
“sweets,” he will have no dif- 
ficulty in buying this line of 
peas in a wholly understanding 
manner. It should be emphasized 
that under the plan adopted by 
this canner, the consumer need 
not even remember the color dis- 
tinctions of the labeling plan. So 
long as a single can of any sifting 
is within reach the chart on the 
label at once makes plain the 


-variety and relative size of the 


sifting held in the hand as com- 
pared with all others in the series. 

Putting up salt mackerel in 
glass jars, one fish to a jar, is 
the latest development in this 
direction. For those who have 
an aversion for the “souse” bar- 
rel, with its murky brine and its _ 
unsightly crust of salt, the plan 
is a welcome one. The retailer 
himself never liked dipping his 
hands down into the “mess,” al- 
though it is a paying line and 
indispensable. An exacting house- 
wife is apt to make the clerk 
show her five or six before she 
makes her final selection. 

The “CFM Brand” is one of 
the oldest and has, of course, sup- 
lied bulk fish. Those three 

ters are familiar to the trade 
in general. The jar-mackerel, of 
course, is not intended to replace 
the former idea, It merely pro- 
vides for an enlarged field of. 
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The Religious Press forGod andCountry—y 


Truth 


Established 1898 


412 Eighth Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 


22,733,254 American Catholics 


are spending every year 


14 Billion Dollars 


National advertisers have never before been invited 


| 





to use the Catholic press collectively. Now that they 
have bound together in the Catholic Press Association, 
they offer a most fertile field to the advertiser who is 


planning a national campaign. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE is one of the leading 
Catholic publications—a member of the Catholic Press 
Association ten consecutive years—a member of the 


Audit Bureau of Circulations nine consecutive years. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE can be helpful in in- 
fluencing sales in this worth-while Catholic market. 
The June number will go to press on the first of 


Jobe Bre ff- 


President 


JOSEPH P. SHEILS EDWARD P. BOYCE 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
906 Boyce Building 706 Emmet Building 

Chicago, Hl. New York, N. Y. 
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sales. It is fairly certain that the 
consumer would have balked at 
mackerel in tin. The glass con- 
tainer allows him to see the crisp, 
clean, inviting fish in its trans- 
parent coating of white ‘salt and 
brine. A label has been devised 
which is an oval of small ‘size, 
thus leaving a large area of ex- 
posed glass. The letters, CFM, 
are in the brightest shade of red 
obtainable and the remainder of 
the color scheme is held down 
to neutral tones. 

Modern labeling and _ the 
modern container are far more 
scientifically planned than in the 
past, as it is discovered that a 
tie-up with advertising display of 
the same container is invaluable. 
Far too many containers lack any 
marked note of individuality. 
They fail to establish instantly 
their identity. 





J. L. Fearing Again Heads 
Paper Industry Salesmen 


J. L. Fearing, of the International 
Paper Co., New York, was re-elected 
president of the Salesmen’s Association 
of the Paper Industries at the annual 
meeting of the latter organization at 
New York on April 8. The convention of 
this association was held as a part 
of the forty-seventh annual convention 
of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation and affiliated associations, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria from April 7 to 10. 

Vice-presidents elected and their dis- 
tricts are: New England district, Wal- 
ter E. Perry, Chemical Paper Manufac- 
turing Company, Holyoke, Mass.; New 
York district, F. N. Countiss, Martin 
Cantine Company, New York; Chicago 
district, I. Ray Russell, Marathon 
Paper Mills Company, Chicago, and 
Miami Valley district, R. T. Houk, Jr. 
Dayton, Ohio. Warren B. Bullock, 
New York, was elected secretary-trea- 
surer. 


Death of C. K. Reifsnider 


C. K. Reifsnider, president of the 
Midland Publishing Company, St. 
Louis, died in that city last week. He 
was seventy-seven years old. Mr, Reif- 
snider, who published trade journals in 
St. Louis for more than forty-five years, 
was one of the founders of the St. 
Louis Trade Press Association. 








Has Fulton Shirt Account 


Joseph Kaplan & Brother, manufac- 
turers of the Fulton shirt, have placed 
their advertismg account with the Al- 
fred N. Williams Company New York 
advertising agency. Business papers will 
be used. 
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Chain-Store Sales for March 


Higher 

F. W. Woolworth & Company report 
total sales for March of $15,903,490, 
as compared with $15,782,142 for March 
1923, an increase of 0.77 per cent, the 
old stores showing a loss of $491,900 or 
3.12 per cent. Sales for the first quar- 
ter ‘are given as $41,458,740, against 
$38,062,489, a gain of 4.89 per cen 

The S. S. Kresge Company reports 
March sales of $6,875,258, as compared 
with $6,949,545 in March of last year. 
Sales for the quarter are given as $1/3,- 
350,889, against $16,894,962, in the first 
quarter of 1923. 

The McCrory Stores Corporation’s 
gross sales for March totaled $1,835, 
450, against $1,773,228 in the same 
month in 1923, and gross sales of $4, 
799,871 for the first quarter of 1924, 
against $4,256,144 in the same period 
in 






S. H. Kress & Company for March 
report gross sales in amount of 32, 
731,203, as compared with $2,656,340 
in March, 1923. Gross sales for thé 
first quarter of this year are given as 
$7,228,095, against $6,718,381 in the 
same period last year. 


W. A. Cather Heads Technical 


Publicity Association 

W. A. Cather, of. the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation, New 
York, was elected president of the 
Technical Publicity Association, Inc., at 
its annual meeting held at the Machin 
wy Club, New York, on April 10. 

L. N. McDonald, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, was elected first vice- 
president; Allen Brown, The Bakelite 
Corporation, second vice-president; C. 
L. Packard, Western Electric Company, 
secretary and W'. C. Cash, Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, treasurer. 

New members of the executive com- 
mittee chosen were: G. W. Morrison, 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, and P. C. 
Gunion, Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
representing the active naaioes of the 
association, and G. O. Hayes, Iron 
Trade Review, and Grant Armor, The 
Electric Journal, representing the asso- 
ciate members. 








Has Virginia-Carolina Rubber 


Account 

The Virginia-Carolina Rubber Com 
pany, Inc., Richmond, Va., manufac- 
turer of -Va-Car tire plaster, etc., has 

ced its advertising account with 
alph L. Dumbrower, advertising agent 
of that city. 

A direct-mail campaign is being con 
oo at present on the Va-Car tire 
it. 





Seneca G. Lewis Dead 


Seneca G. Lewis, vice-president and 
general manager of the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Company, Jeannette, Pa., lied 
at his home in Greensburg, Pa. on 
April 14. Mr. Lewis was forty-seven 
years old. 
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ada 
Gets Prompt Results 
that are Visible 


Exxcerers from letters of three dealers in three states 
written to one manufacturer’s advertising manager 
about a Caxton a.d.a (Applied Direct Advertising) 
campaign: 
From New York 
“I believe Letter No. 1 aroused a desire to such an extent 
that the (prospect) was in a receptive frame of mind to 
listen to our representative. In other words, it paved the 
way for real constructive sales methods.” 
Sales reported—$g,500 
From Missouri 
“We are tremendously pleased with it and look upon 
it as one of the finest examples of co-operative action that 
has ever come to our attention:” 
From Ohio —. 
“We are pleased to advise you that on the special adver- 
tising campaign which we have just started with the first 


letter, we are able to mark up as sold 
Sales reported—$3,800 


Cuxton’s new educational Direct Mail exhibit pre- 
sents all the features of this campaign and other national 
Caxton a.d.a campaigns operated under the direct 
supervision and control of the manufacturer. It shows 
what, we believe, is a most successful development of 
localized national advertising combined with individu- 
alized local advertising. 

Here is an exhibit that every national sales, salda 


promotion or advertising manager interested in prompt}, ; 
and visible direct mail results should see and analyze. 


Our book “Pre-Selling” is free to sales, sales promo- 
tion, and advertising managers of manufacturing com- 
panies with national distribution. To others the cost is 


one dollar. 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 


Applied Direct Advertising 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


pon 


SA eat Pare, iatieg 
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A national advertiser served by 


[The Eugene McGuckin Company 





Th 
EUGENE MSGUCKIN 
Company 


QI] CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


ADVE! SING 
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Is'the Traveling 
Salesman Slipping? 


(Continued from page 36) 
ingly the salesman who is well in- 
formed on his fitm’s advertising 
program and who himself has the 
advertising sense at least to’ a’de- 
gree, stands a much better show 
than the salesman -who ‘dwells on 
advertising “not at all. It is -gen- 
erally supposed that making a 
showing of advertising: plans is 
one of the common methods of 
selling these days. It is true that 
many firms do _ practice this 
method but there are many more 
that do not. The failure to do so 
is not due to-any lack of faith in 
the advertising itself, but to a lack 
of appreciation of the dealer’s 
ability to understand it. This 
brings us to the principle that an 
indispensable prerequisite to suc- 
cess in selling is an understanding 
of, and respect for, the dealer. 


A COMPOSITE PICTURE 


If any of the foregoing state- 
ments should seem dogmatic or 
preachy, let it be remembered that 
they are set down here not»as >the 

sayso of any one person — but 

rather as a composite statement 
of the views gained from many 
sources—a melting pot of ideas, 
you might call it. This-article in 
fact is a statement of news rather 
than an editorial presentation. It 
is more of a reporter’s effort, 
based upon an investigation by 
Printers’ INK, to portray exist- 
ing conditions than to moralize or 
analyze. 
- There is space here for only a 
few quoted expressions from the 
retailer’s approach on the subject. 
These are from representative 
dealers and are given as authori- 
ties for the statements made in 
the nine numbered paragraphs 
preceding, 

W. A. Pepper, of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, has attained a notable suc- 
cess during the last twenty: years 
as a retailer of »popular-priced 
merchandise, -inchiding millinery, 
ready-to-wear, dry: goods, .notions 
and house furnishings. He is-one 
of a considerable | number of 
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prominent retailers who -bring 
forth the -interesting suggestion 
that they -kke traveling salesmen 
but buy comparatively little from 
them. 

“My experience in more than 
twenty years of meeting sales- 
men,” says Mr. Pepper, “is that 
they can be of great value to a 
merchant if properly handled. By 
proper handling I mean that. they 
should be treated courteously and 
with respect, which I am sorry to 
say, is not the case in many 
stores. Many. salesmen whom I 
encountered are familiar with 
merchandising conditions and can 
post a dealer on financial affairs, 
the attitude of other dealers, what 
manufacturers and _ wholesalers 
think of the outlook and so on. 

“Some salesmen, even in these 
later days, try to overload a 
dealer and use selling tactics that 
can hardly be expected to get re- 
peat orders. But most of.them, 
if they feel their advice will be 
appreciated, are ‘quick to ‘post a 
dealer on the varieties and »quan- 
tities of the goods to buy. In 
many cases their answers can be 
relied- upon “while” a~smatier-num- 
ber. have to resort to»guesswork 
when asked for advice. 

“T believe that fully 80 per cent 
of the traveling “salesmen ‘on the 
road today represent. proved lines 
of merchandise or ‘responsible 
houses and conduct ‘themselves 
accordingly. The remaining 20 
per cent are made up of the old- 
time salesman whose’ main 
thought is to sell a bill of “goods. 

“While I hold traveling .sales- 
men in very high regard, I am 
free to say I'do not buy “more 
than 25 per cent of my ‘merchan- 
dise from them. ‘The reason for 
this is that a large part of my 
merchandise is listed «and ‘staple 
and I make frequent trips to’ mar- 
ket. Also I carry comparatively 
small stocks buying every day and 
in such quantities “as can “be*sold 
in a reasonable tength ‘of ‘time. 
Therefore when a salesman ‘calls 
on me my stocks in most cases 
are most complete and I do* not 
need to-buy: from -him.” 

On the other -hand there is. out 
in Charles City, Ia. W. ‘W."Ma- 
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Hand Made Papers and 
The French Line 


OMPETITION for ocean 
passengers to Europe is 

keen, too. 
In their advertising the French 
Line portrays the true refine- 
ment, simple beauty and ex- 
cellence of such boats as the 
Paris. 
The -covers of The French 
Line booklets are printed in 
color on Canson Ingres. 
Wouldn’t one of these papers 
be effective for YOUR next 
piece? 


Canson & Montgolfier 
of Vidalon, France 


Manufacturers of Hand Made Papers 
Since the 16th Century 


New York 
City,N.Y. _ 
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LABELS 


LABELS 
LABELS 


LABELS 
LABELS 
LABELS 


SHUMAN 


Labels are made in Rolls, 
loose, pads, die-cut odd 
shapes, varnished, num- 
bered, and printed on fish- 
glue gummed stock that has 
plenty of real “‘stickum.” 


LABEL CATALOG — FREE 
You should have this label 
reference book: in your files. 
Ask for it on your business 
letterhead. 
THE FRANK G. SHUMAN CO. 
Labels and Tags 
Blatchford Bldg. Chicago 
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lone, head of a company operating 
a chain of variety stores in Iowa 
and Minnesota. Mr. Malone goes 
so far as to declare it as his 
honest belief that “traveling sales- 
men are a curse to the retail 
trade.” Mr. Malone’s ideas, while 
radical, are entitled to attention 
because of his recognized success, 
Starting with a small stock of 
goods in one store he has at- 
tained wealth and prominence in 
the last fifteen years. 

“T can prove,” said Mr. Malone, 
“that travelers are directly to 
blame for a large part of the 
store failures throughout the 
country. An article in Printers’ 
INK MonrTHLyY said that most of 
these failures represent a tragedy 
because they could just as well 
have been prevented. The article 
is right. They came about because 
salesmen loaded the unfortunate 
dealers literally to the eyebrows, 
their excuse being that if they 
didn’t do this the next fellow 
would. Their tactics are caused 
by the fact that usually they 
operate largely on a commission 
basis. They go into a store, flat- 
ter the proprietor about his attain- 
ments, express wonder at how he 
is able to accomplish so much and 
the first thing he knows he has 
bought’ dollars where he should 
have bought pennies. 

“I have fought traveling sales- 
men for twenty-five years and 
just the last couple of years they 
are beginning to leave me alone. 

“I will say, however, that most 
of the men who have visited my 
store are well informed about 
their goods. Also I have some 
very warm friends, among them. 
They often come in and pass the 
time of day and may not even 
mention their wares, as they know 
I either go to market or else buy 
by mail from Eastern lists that I 
have. I believe fully 80 per cent 
of my lines are bought by mail. 
Manufacturers all over the coun- 
try are recognizing the strength 
and value of the mail method of 
supplementing their other adver- 
tising and selling efforts. 

“There is nothing at all per- 
sonal about my view of traveling 
salesmen. It is simply a business 
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New YorK STuDY: 
VANDERBILT HOTEL 


EAST AURORA. NEW YORK 


0 “ehe Advertising Guild 


OULD you be interested in a book telling 
how one advertising writer dips his pen in 
ink and makes it drip gold for his clients? 


A leading American publisher urges me to write 
such an ambitious tome. 


I would rather step softly and first find out just 
who and how many would care to read such a 
confessional volume. 


Will you be gracious enough to let me know your 
views of the project. 


Faithfully, 


gh Matin 


“James Wallen is generally considered the best copy- 
writer in America today. As a master of the arts of 
advertising, Mr. Wallen stands out among his fellows 
as Conrad does among, today’s novelists. He has 
found romance in business where men never saw it 
before. He has created a new vital force in advertis- 
ing in the fascinating grace of his business stories 
and the unescapable common sense and logic of his 
presentations. His individuality of style has become 
the literature of persuasion.” 


—DEAN QUILLIN 
of the University of Toledo. 
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a 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


CERTAINTEED PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION -: 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, INC. 
RICHARDSON CO. 


Are Using Full Pages 


The Atlanta Journal 


Advertising in 
The Journal Sells the Goods 











Send 
10 cents 
for this 
y Big, Handy 
Tube—today! 

Just the paste for your purpose. 
Creamy, sticks tight and quickly. 


Sold at leading stationers, drug, 
department, 5-and-10-cent stores, 


The Commercial Paste Company 
Columbus Dept. 115 Ohio 


GLUEY 
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matter with me. I am an 
hand in this game and I | 
tried both methods of buying 
never got anywhere until I « 
letting. the salesman tell me \ 
to do—until, in short, I did 
own buying.” 

It is interesting to note how re- 
tailers differ in their viewpoint: 
regarding this salesman mai 
One. grocer in an Indiana t 
tells Printers’ INK that the s2les 
men who call on him are 
posted on their own goods 
merchandise in general, also 
they can give him much good i 
formation about conditions. 
other grocer in the town dec: 
the salesmen who visit him are 
not well posted. It so happens 
that both of these men buy the 
bulk of their goods from the 
same houses and meet the same 
salesmen. 


A DEFINITION OF A SALESMAN 


The first grocer named offers a 
constructive. suggestion: to sales- 
men. He says his idea of a well- 
posted salesman is one who can 
talk about merchandise. as a 
whole and not altogether about 
his own goods. 

“The salesman who can talk 
only Campbell’s soup, Armout’s 
canned goods or Carnation Milk 
is not going to be any too popular 
in any store according to my 
opinion,” he declares. 

A similar point is brought out 
by the owner of a general store in 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. This man 
states that he has lost faith in 
most of the salesmen who call 
upon him because the supposed 
information they give him is so 
inaccurate: 

“These men,” he says, “seem to 
forget that they come from what 
seems to the average dealer to be 
the great outside world. They 
presumably are in touch with the 
primary markets and know all 
about what is going on. Dealers 
are eager to get this news and are 
more than willing to talk to men 
from the outside who can be 
helpful to them. It is only nat- 
ural that they will buy every- 
thing they possibly can trom 
such salesmen as a matter 0! 
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Practical Marketing Counsel 
Available to a Limited Number 
of Food Manufacturers 


We are in a position to offer an ex- 
ceptional service of sales analysis and 
constructive marketing counsel to a 
few representative food manufacturers. 


This service, we believe, is a step ahead 
of even the most conscientious mer- 
chandising cooperation which many 
well-organized agencies offer to their 
clients. It need not interfere with 
the general procedure of the Sales 


Department. 

This service can be engaged on a 
special retaining fee basis by adver- 
tisers or non-advertisers. If requested, 


or deemed necessary, it would include 
a comprehensive field survey. 


Correspondence invited from execu- 
tives. Kindly address our President 


Established 1900 


The RICHARD A. FOLEY 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Charles H. Eyles, President 
Lee E. Hood, Vice-President C. C. Shoemaker, Treasurer 


Member: American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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Pooled Shipmenis 
\ Save Money 


MANUFACTURERS of varied articles and producers of 
perishable and semi-perishable foodstuffs in many sec- 
tions of the country have learned the advantage of pooling 
their small shipments into carload lots and handling the 
distribution in the Louisville area through Pickrell & Craig 
Company. Here we have every facility for unloading, as- 
sorting, distributing, making all necessary LCL shipments, 
pro-rating costs, etc. 

Our Distributing Warehouse is centrally located for this 
important service. We are entrusted with the distribution 
of more Nationally Advertised products than any other sell- 
ing organization in the United States; and are, therefore, able 
to pool shipments from various parts of the country—bound 
for the same destination from our Warehouse—and pro-rate 
the freight saving. Pickrell & Craig can handle your prod- 
ucts so that you get the best possible distribution at the 
lowest rates. 


We Issue Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 


Our big warehouse is equipped with modern labor saving de- 
vices, has lowest fire insurance rates, complete cold storage, ex- 
perienced and efficient personnel. Established and responsible, 
our business has served and grown for more than 20 years. 
i a & Craig Warehouse Receipts are negotiable at any 

ank. 
Let us give you full details of our service 


PICKRELL & CRAIG Co 
Warehousing, Distributing ¢,Selling 
Louisville, Ky. 
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titude if not for a better reason. 

“But the trouble is the salesmen 

f today are too indolent, or too 

ich taken up with their own 

ticular proposition to give any 
rcral help or counsel to their 
stomers. These are the men 
are losing out. Personally 
ven’t the time to bother with 
1. It is easy enough to buy 
goods. One is not at all depen- 
dent upon traveling salesmen. 
The traveler must of necessity be 
able to perform a real service. 
If he does not or will not, then 
there is-no reason for him to 
come into my store. The Chicago 
and Milwaukee markets are too 
handy and the telephone and mails 
too efficient for me to bother with 
a salesman unless he brings me a 
message that can help me sell 
goods. I can buy them without 
half trying. What I. want to 
know is how am I going to sell 
them.” 

A down-State Illinois drygoods 
man takes a crack at specialty 
salesmen. He says these are the 
men who are most likely to over- 
sell a retailer as they are well 
trained in their line and put over 
compelling arguments. He de- 
clares he has to be constantly on 
guard when the specialty man 
calls, freely admitting that the 
latter is the stronger of the two. 

“T prefer,” he says, “to stick to 
the man who calls upon me regu- 
larly, who can be depended upon 
to give me advice in all the multi- 
tude of petty troubles that beset 
a store like mine and to help me 
sell my goods.” 

\nother Illinois retailer sug- 
gests that the reason he cannot 
get ‘t along with salesmen who visit 

im is that. they so many times 

r not backed up by their firms. 
Not long ago he gave a salesman 
an order for some house dresses 

id set forth very particular 
specifications as to color and style. 
The salesman promised him most 
emphatically that he would get 
the dresses just as he had ordered 
them. He got dresses but not the 
ones he wanted. 

“T have had similar experiences 
many times,” he said.) “It used 
to be that I thought the house 
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STAINLESS—QUICK DRYING 


WILL NOT WRINKLE, CURL 
OR SHRINK. MOUNT OR BACK- 
ING SUITABLE FOR EITHER 
TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
JOINING. 


Send for free sample 


UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS 00. 
1133 Broadway NCY. City: 
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Jokes 


1025 
\ Pages 


2 Vols. 
31.80 
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- 


and More Toasts 


Jokes under Subjects 


arranged alphabetically, e.g. 
POLITICS 


“I’m studying political economy.”’ 
“Why economize in politics? It’s 


not done. 

Springfield Republican says: “‘All 
who good j be glad 
to get hold of this collection.” 


The 
953 


okes will 


H. W. Wilson Company 
University Ave., New York 











SALES-MANAGER 


Very High-Grade Man 
Open for Engagement 


Over twenty years’ ex- 
perience in personal 
big-calibre selling, sales- 
management, sales-pro- 
motion and advertising 
— including successful 
marketing of various 
drug store and grocery 
specialties, public-service 
and financial offerings— 
and three years sales 
smanager one of largest 
apparel chain-store or- 


Fully -quali- 
in all: i for 
that “big job.” Details, 


credentials .and .refer- 
ences at -personal inter- 
‘view. ss: °“L,”: Box 
38, Printers’ Ink. 
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was to blame. Perhaps it is in 
most cases. But of late I am 
wondering if the salesman is en- 
tirely clear in the matter himself. 
Can it be that he is promising me 
anything or everything so as to 
get my order and then trusting to 
luck for me to be satisfied? In 
any event the teamwork is very 
poor.” 

Ordinarily when considering 
the question of the retailer and 
the traveling salesman one is like- 
ly to think in terms of the smaller 
stores and not of the chains. No 
less a concern than -Duke & 
Ayres, Inc., with headquarters in 
Dallas, Tex., operating a chain 
of thirty-three five-to-fifty-cent 
stores in Texas and Oklahoma, 
gives to Printers’ INK a very 
strong indorsement of the average 
salesman. 


A WORD OF PRAISE 


“The traveling men who call on 
me,” says Ezra §. Fudge, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the company 
who also is head buyer, “as a rule 
are very helpful. 

“Of course there are some sales 
people who should be on the farm 
and there are a few that should 
never have left the Bowery, but 
the great majority that it has been 
my pleasure ‘to meet, have been 
men of high moral character, men 
whom you could trust -and believe, 
men who have never tried to 
overload me with merchandise, 
and who at all times give me the 
best they have. I find that most 
traveling men who call on me are 
better acquainted with their line 
than I am, and after I have 
known a man long enough to 
know that he has the proper char- 
acter and the right kind of a 
house behind him, I ask for his co- 
operation in helping me to select 
the most salable and best items. 

“The salesmen from whom I 
buy the greatest portion of our 
merchandise are men whom I can 
trust to help me make an order 
because I know that they will not 
try to overload me, and will give 
me the best information they 
have. I certainly get a great deal 
of help from conversations with 
salesmen, and I always give them 
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— REPRODUCED THROUGH 
— THE COURTESY OF THE 
FRENCH LINE AND 
FRANK SEAMAN, INC 


, 4 OL, Fa znch , must tell its story te 
Ey the cAmencan people in a manner fly 
French~ chic intrquung; smart. How 
pleased we were therefore with their en- 
| thusiasm over the ‘hed oo: won 
{| one ot our staff 
ee page rome one f lich on are perma 
To varacter 4s typical. of of 
“ay ie of speciali gation. Tel 
by our staff 
HAVE YOU A TASK CALLING FOR ARI WITH ,,, 
‘THAT EXTRA TOUCH OF CHARACTER? 


CAVANAGH. & BENSINGER 


LO WEST 32 ND STREET, ‘NEW YORK CITY 
for Advertaing® 
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To a Young 
Layout Man 
Who Would 
Like to Make 
A Reputation 


A large middle western 
advertising organiza- 
tion, with many im- 
portant national 
accounts, has an 
opening for a young 
layout man that carries 
with it opportunity to 
produce the kindof lay- 
outs that make reputa- 
tions. Write fully, and 
include examples of 
work done. Your letter 
will be held in strict 
confidence. 


Address ‘‘A,’’ Box 183, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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all the time they will take in ex- 
plaining their lines and the vari- 
ot: situations with which they 
come in contact. 

“It is my opinion that salesmen 
as a rule are much more courte- 
ous and fair in every way than 
are some of the buyers with 
whom they have to deal. I think 
the reason salesmen are so good 
to me is because I treat them 
with the courtesy I think any 
gentleman should have accorded 
him and show them every favor 
possible. Even though I do not 
buy their merchandise I try to 
send them away in a cheerful 
mood and make them feel they 
are really glad to come to see me 
and will want to call again at 
their earliest convenience. If all 
buyers will use this method I am 
quite sure the standard of travel- 
ing salesmen would be raised.” 

So there you are. Many more 
pages could be filled with ex- 
pressions for and against sales- 
men. But enough has been given 
here to show the general trend. 

All that is stated in this article 
is reportorial entirely. The writer 
is under obligations to his St. 
Louis friend for asking the ques- 
tion quoted in the beginning. 
Without a doubt he, as well as 
other sales managers, can read 
this report and be able to apply 
the necessary remedial measures 
without any directions from the 
reporter. 

Sales managers are generally 
agreed that the desired results are 
not going to be obtained by 
preaching to or at the retailer and 
asking him to accord their repre- 
sentatives a square deal. The men 
have to get it for themselves and 
this of course means that they 
have to be properly trained and 
given the necessary amount of 
inspiration and support from their 
home offices. That there are un- 
mistakable evidences of a general 
awakening on the subject and an 
inclination to admit unpleasant 
facts without equivocation or sel! 
evasion is decidedly encouraging. 





John C. Morris, Montreal, has lx 
ppcnted Canadian representative 
EL Magazine of Wall Street, New 
ork, 
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RHODE ISLAND 
An Electrical Market 


Rhode Island with a population of 605,000 
people has 108,716 resident, business and factory 
consumers of Electricity. Eight electric lighting 
companies furnish twenty-four hour service which 
is available to 97% of the state’s population. There 
are 143 Electrical dealers and 4 Jobbers in the State 
with Providence as the distributing center. 


The live dealers and jobbers, operating as the 
Rhode Island Electrical League, are doing construc- 
tive work to educate the public in the advantages 
of electric service. Each year they conduct several 
co-operative campaigns for the benefit of the in- 
dustry. These dealers are glad to co-operate with 
advertisers of electrical equipment who advertise in 
The Providence Journal and The Evening Bulletin. 


Manufacturers and distributors of electrical appli- 
ances can reach practically every user of electricity 
in Rhode Island through the use of these papers. 
Information regarding this profitable market will be 
furnished upon request. 





Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Pictures that Sway 
Masters and Men 


By James WALLEN 






Look for this 
Emblem 


N Italian thinker said that there are two major 
classes of people: 


Those who can find things out for themselves 
Those who can see things when they are pointed out to them 


The function of pictures is to point out things in a world 
where those who understand readily are too busy to explain to 
those who do not. 

Master minds, medium minds and mass minds all re-act in 
varying degrees to the potent picture. He who secks to sway 
both masters and men must utilize photo-engravings. 


This fact makes the photo-engraving craft one of the most 
essential of industries. And as a vital force the American Photo- 
Engravers Association has come to the fore. 


Today, thru an intelligent, cooperative plan the Association 
has established standards of quality which obtain America over. 


When a photo-engraver displays in his shop and on his 
stationery the Association emblem, you may take him as a 
man who is willing to subscribe to a code which binds him to 
do superior work at an honest price and to add a service which 
insures satisfaction. 

Further facts may be found in the Association booklet, 
“The Relighted Lamp of Paul Revere’’ distributed for the 
asking by reliable photo-engravers everywhere. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL OFFICES © 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK ¢ CHICAGO 
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Copyrighted 1924—American Photo-Engravers Association 
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Retailers’ Stocks Too Big, in 
Proportion to Sales 


Another Answer to the Question, 


“What's the Matter with Retail 


Business ?” 


By F. C. Hamlin 


oy HAT’S wrong with the 

retail business?” asks C 
R. Ferrall in the March 20 is- 
sue of Printers’ INK, and gives 
as his answer the argument that 
retailers are making too much 
profit, and merchandise is sold by 


agents peddling from door to 
door. 
That is untrue, Mr. Ferrall. 


The instances are not the rule 
but are far from it. In the first 
place, the article tells of a friend 
selling bloomers which cost him 
$2.50, for $3.30, a gross profit of 
24% per cent of the selling 
price. This is unusually low 
profit for a peddler but not 
lower than a eclentiig retailer 
can sell at. 

The average is more like this 
—a friend of mine is in the 
hosiery jobbing business and has 
a great many solicitors going 
from door to door selling hosiery 
at three pairs for $5. They col- 
lect $1 when the sale is made, 
that being their commission. The 
jobber delivers the hosiery and 
collects $4 more, but here is 


_ where the rub comes—the hosiery 


is the same quality that a retailer 
who is up to. his game can buy, 
direct from the manufacturer for 
$12 a dozen and sell for $1.50 


‘per pair. 


The jobber can, no doubt, buy 
at 15 per cent less, which is the 
average jobbers’ rate of profit, 
and not 25 per cent to 30 per 
cent. Mr. Ferrall must have 
asked jobbers who believe in 
making some profits, and with 
the number of manufacturers 
who sell direct to the retail trade 
today, I do not see how these 
jobbers can keep their business 
going. 

Do you want to know what is 
really the matter with the retail 
business? Just this—unscientific 
management and operation. 
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Manufacturers and jobbers all 
over the country are complaining 
about collections from retailers, 
and for one big reason—retailers 
are carrying too much stock in 
proportion to their sales, in order ‘ 
to compete with so many other 
stores, chain stores, and the like, 
that are springing up every day. 

In the average retail business 
in shoes, clothing, hardware, etc., 
where a_ good-size variety of 
stock must be carried in order to 
serve the community with what 
it will need, the gross profits for 
the year should equal the aver- 
age investment in stock. This 
means that the stock must be 
turned over on an average of 
twice per year at a markup of 
33% per cent (of ‘the selling 
price). This works in both di- 
rections, down and up, the fol- 
lowing table showing how a 
larger or rather quicker turnover 
can still bring equal gross profits 
averaging two turnovers at 3314 
per cent: 


1 turnover at 50% 
1% “ 


40% 
2 “ “ 33% % 
2% - ** 28.57% 
3 ~ * 25% =2 turnovers 
3% = ** 22.22% at 334% 
A “ “ee 20% 
4y pa * 18.18% 
5 iti “ 164% 


In other words if the retailer 
can sell five times as much stock 
as he carries on hand, he can make 
as much at 16% per cent markup 
as he could by turning his stock 
once at 50 per cent. 

The majority of retailers op- 
erate on a mark-up of 33% per 
cent but they do no#¢ turn their 
stock twice a _ year. That’s 
what’s wrong with the retail busi- 
ness; too many retailers, too 
much stock, and too much guess- 
work instead of studied rate of 
profit. 


The Harvard University Bu- 
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Buy 
Government 
Certified 
Circulation 








Let us show you Uncle Sam’s postal re- 
e:ipts for the 50,0000 copies of MOTOR 
SERVICE mailed monthly to Passenger 
Car and Truck Dealer Service Stations, 
Automobile Repair Shops, Jobbing Machine 
Shops doing automobile repairing, Cylin- 
d-r Regrinding Shops, Cylinder Reboring 
Shops, Welding Shops, Machinery and 
Supply Dealers, Automotive Jobbers, 
placement Parts Jobbers, Large Fleet 
Owners (10 or more trucks, taxicabs or 
buses), and Automobile Manufacturers. 


Only copies actually mailed to buyers are 
regarded as circulation. MOTOR SERVICE 
= sustained circulation—never less than 

000—refined to reach only shops hav- 
ing oa power for advertisers’ products. 
Copy of Post Office receipts sent to any- 
one, anywhere, at any time. 


World-wide voluntary reader-interest testi- 
monials on request, 


Motor Service 
Chicago. US.A. 


549 W. Washington Boulevard 














WANTED 


The Best Advertising 
Space Salesman in 


OHIO 


National business publication 
wants “Go-getter” to cash in on 
remarkable opportunity for imme- 
diate increase in business from 
Ohio territory. Big, permanent 
job for an able salesman who has 
reached his limit in successful 
newspaper, special edition or trade 
paper work; but no place for 
weather reporter or “Anything 
yet?” type of representative. Sal- 
ary will fit the man desired and 
must increase rapidly if he is to 
stay. Specify present connection, 
selling record and earnings, en- 
closing photo, if possible. Address 
“President,” 1718 Real Estate Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P.S—Our own men all know about 
this advertisement. Letters held 
in confidence. 
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reau of Business Research, which 
collects figures from all kinds of 
business each year, will verify my 
statements, and show from its fig- 
ures that none of the smaller 
stores averages over 30 per cent 
gross profit,andythat only those 
firms that aré opérating 6n a basis 
that brings them a gross profit 
equal to their investment in stock, 
are showing a profitable earning. 

If Mr. Ferrall were in the retail 
business, he would soon find that 
competition would not allow him 
to buy from a jobber who makes 
25 per cent and sell at a profit of 
40 per cent. The greater amount 
of business in lines of this kind 
is done by the manufacturers 
direct to the retailer, who tries 
to make a gross profit of 33% 
per cent, which is legitimate and 
fair to his customers. 

According to Mr. Ferrall’s way 
of reasoning, it would be better 
for the country to be without 
retailers, and all goods be sold 
through agents calling direct 
upon the consumer. Can you 
imagine his predicament if he 
should have a_ pocketful of 
money, but have his house burn 
down when he was at a mas- 
querade in a rented costume as 
Satan? He would have to play 
Satan, unless he _ borrowed 
clothes, until his friend the bell- 
ringer sent to the factory and 
had the order filled. 

The retailers’ justification 
needs no comment; they are 
needed and needed badly, but sci- 
entific management of retail stores 
can bring prices down to the con- 
sumer. 

Truthful advertising can do 
much to destroy the idea that is 
cropping up in the minds of the 
people that they should buy at 
wholesale. Selling expenses can 
be reduced, but there always was 
and always will be an expense 
connected with the proper distri- 
bution of merchandise to the 
consumer. 


Camden ‘“Post-Telegram” 
Appoints Benjamin & Kentnor 


The Benjamin & Kentnor Company, 
publishers’ representative, has been ap- 
pointed the national advertising repre: 
sentative of the Camden, N. J., Post- 
Telegram, 
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| ON MAY FIRST, 1924 | 
|| 

: _ THE FIRM NAME OF THE | 

_ GENERAL ADVERTISING || 

| AGENCY 

A | J. T. H. MITCHELL, Inc. 

; | WILL BE CHANGED TO 

ut 

id 1 | 

:—f| >  LENNEN & | 

ne | : 

fF} |) MITCHELL | 

| INCORPORATED 

| DUE TO THE ACQUIREMENT OF HALF | 

nd | INTEREST IN THE BUSINESS OF J. T. H. 

on | MITCHELL, Inc., BY PHILIP W. LENNON. 

d THIS AGENCY WILL BE LOCATED AS 

= || HERETOFORE, AT 366 MADISON AVE- 

’ | NUE, NEW YORK CITY. 

2 J.T. H. MITCHELL 

= PRESIDENT, LENNEN & MITCHELL, Inc. | 
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THIS MAN 


—has ideas, initiative, and per- 
sonality plus five years’ suc- 
cessful experience as district 
manager for leading business 
publication and for well known 
manufacturing concern; 

—can meet on equal terms both 
the executives of large corpora- 
tions and the small business man, 
and “talk their language” ; 
—obtains results thru consis- 
tent hard work, carefully 
planned, rather than thru 
high-pressure methods; 

—is now earning $5,200 a year 
but is confident that with the 
right opportunity he can make 
his services worth double this 
amount. 

—is a college graduate, 30 
years old, and single. Address 
“R,” Box 181, care of P. I. 











Copy W: iter 
Wanted 


LL-KNOWN New York 

agency has opening on 
its copy staff for young man 
of real creative ability and 
sound selling scnse. Prefer 
young man who has _ had 
several years’ worth-while ex- 
perience but whose real future 
is still ahead. He will be as- 
signed accounts of medium- 
size to start and given every 
opportunity to advance stead- 
ily. Must have good person- 
ality for contact work as well 
as ability to write. Knowledge 
of radio desirable (though not 
essential) as several accounts 
are in radio field. State fully 
your education, experience 
and salary—in confidence. 


Address “C,” Box 185, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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“The Magic Three” in 


Business 
Dutcuess MANUFACTURING Co. 

Poucukeepsiz, N. Y., Apr. 3, 1924, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In your issue of January 10, 1924, 
page 128, I find this paragraph: 

_ “That the possibilities of compensa- 
tion for human effort are dependent 
entirely upon the joint efficiency of 
management and the effective use of 
the mind, hand and heart of the 
worker.” 

That this belief in the hand, head 
and heart of the worker is part of my 
business creed is substantiated by an 
address which I made before the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Clothiers. 

May a business woman say from her 
very soul that. these are indeed the 
“magic three,” head, heart and hand? 
Not one can be left out. 

DurcHess MANUFACTURING Co,, 
Carriz G. Hutt, 
President. 


Devoe & Raynolds Report 
Profit 


The Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of paints, var- 
nishes, stains and enamels, reports net 
sales of $10,692,039 in 1923, as com- 
pared with $10,077,924 in 1922. The 
cost of net sales is given as $6,363,319 
for last year and $6,147,392 for the 
sreceding year. After provision for 
Sdeval income taxes, the net profit for 
1923 is shown as $895,677, against 
$704,995 for 1922. 


Gail Murphy Joins 
George Batten 

Gail Murphy has joined George 
Batten Company, Inc., New York. He 
previously had been vice-president of 
The Dave Bloch Company, Inc., ad 
vertising agency of that city. Mr. 
Murphy also was formerly with the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., as 
account executive and chairman of the 
plan board. 


With Peabody, Houghteling & 
Company 


Walter E. Meinzer, who has been 
assistant to the promotion manager of 
Good Houseieets, New York, has 
joined Peabod oughteling & Com- 
pany, Inc., ew ork, investment 
securities, as advertising consultant and 
bond salesman. He has been with 
Good Housekeeping for the last five 
years. 














Campaign on Sanitary 


Drinking Fountains Is Planned 

The Century Brass Works, Inc., Belle- 
ville, Ill., will shortly begin a cam- 
paign to advertise sanitary drinking 
fountains. Business publications in the 
manufacturing ‘and industrial fields, 
and direct mail will be used. The 
Bergen Advertising Company, St. Louis, 
will direct the campaign. 
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Incidentally, in the city 
election April 8 the vo- 


. ters revolted against the 


corrupt organization. To 
its surprise the newspa- 
ber above referred to 
found it had supported 
the winning ticket—“‘the 
Gray gaunt frazzie” be- 
ing this time monopo- 
lized by its political oppo- 
nents. But win or lose, 
the smoke goes up the 
chimney Just the same. 
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WHAT PAPER CAN YOU 
MEAN, MR. WHITE? 





on following editorial by William Allen White 
the 


An item in the Associated Press dispatches 
the other day told that the Department of 
Justice at Washington was warned by a local 
representative in Kansas City that certain con- 
tinuances of criminal cases asked by defend- 
ants were unwise, because a newspaper there 
was taking notice of the continuances and 
making unfavorable comment. It was appar- 
ent that the unfavorable comment of the 
Kansas City newspaper was in the interest of 
good government. But it also offended: 


First—The defendants who were charged 
with swindling the public by fraudulent land 
sales. 


Second—The public officials who were pos- 
sibly allowing the continuances to be made 
without proper indignation or effective protest. 


Third—The friends of the alleged swindlers, 
and the public officials in question. 


There are three rather large groups in a city. 
Can you guess which paper it was that put the 
public interest first? 


Well, let’s go a little further and see if you 
can’t guess. 


Now, what paper is it in Kansas City that 
is able every year to array in the ballot box 
against it the votes of all the crooks in town, 
and their friends and dependents? What paper 
is it that never has the encouragement of any 
machine politician who might possibly profit 
by graft, and by little unnoticed favors to the 
crooks and grafters, if that paper was not 
vigilant in the public interest? 


Are you getting warm on that guess now? 


Well, then, what paper is it that year after 
year goes into the election standing bravely 
for the decent thing, and year after year comes 
out of the election licked to a gray, gaunt 
frazzle politically, and stronger than ever as a 
newspaper? What paper in Kansas City is it 
that takes its paddling for its friends, who are 
just the plain folks with no interest in crooks 
and grafters? And what paper is it that 
through eleven months of decent and unrelent- 
ing vigilance for the public interest in its town 
inevitably makes it necessary for the crooks 
and grafters to vote against it? 


You giggle one day in 365 when that paper 
takes its licking, but during the other 364 you 
take it, read it, believe in it, patronize its 
advertisers and have faith in the courage, in- 
telligence and integrity of its editors. 


Now can you guess? Well, if you can’t—=sit 
down and have a session with your conscience. 
It doesn’t register; the ignition is poor and 
there’s carbon in your conclusions. 
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‘‘Hello, Jim! how are the kids ?”’ 
“( MEAT, Ray! What’s on the 


Examiner’s mind today?” 
“A new 10,000 line non- 
cancellable campaign in which 
Write for de’ you hardware men figure— 
ails of how you A 
can “break mn.’ (Quix, a clean grease gun filler 
made by the MonaMobile Oil 
Company.” 
“That ought to make sales for 
.me! Have their salesman call.” 


—a warm, human contact functioning alike in the 
grocery, drug, clothing, electrical and automotive 
fields for manufacturers with little or no distribu- 
tion in Los Angeles. 





Offices 
BROADWAY AND SEAVERVER, LOS ANGELES 





San FraNocisco—571 Monadnock Build Teleph Garfield 3858 
New YorK City—1819 Broadway. Telephone Columbus 8342 
Cuicaco—915 Hearst Building. Telephone Main 5000 . 
AUTOMOTIVE TRADP—1407 Kresge Building, Detroit. Telephone Cherry 5245 
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Magnetize Your 
Business 


(Continued from page 6) 
arranges for the superintendent to 
allow the girls actually partici- 
pating in the show to have an hour 
off, with full pay, three times a 
week for rehearsals, hires a special 
piano, and sees that the show itself 
is competently coached and prop- 
erly handled, from both publicity 
and financial ends. 

The trade organization to which 
rival companies belong holds its 
annual outing. President “A” con- 
tributes fifty dollars to the outing 
fund, and posts notices of the out- 
ing in conspicuous places through- 
out the offices and factory. 

President “B” donates two very 
high-grade silver cups bearing his 
company’s name, for prizes. Then 
he calls in the advertising man- 
ager, the sales manager and the 
factory superintendent, and as a 
result of the conference the com- 
pany is represented by several hun- 
dred employees with inexpensive 
but novel distinguishing touches 
in costume, organized singing 
and cheering, selected entries—well 
coached for the various contests 
—and, as a little but well-worth- 
remembering touch, the depart- 
ment managers and their wives 
are invited to a luncheon party 
which precedes the departure for 
the outing. 

It is well worth noting that 
president “B” always remembers 
the wives and children of his em- 
ployees. He might even confess 
that he considers them ex-officio 

‘employment managers. Perhaps 
he knows that behind the scenes 
conversations take place which, 
without his forethought, might 
have an entirely different ending. 

Magnetize your business—it’s the 


very best kind of insurance. 
. Ff. Parlin, Sales Manager, 

Realty Company 
Thomas F. Parlin, recently sales man- 
ager of the E. N. Bunnell Motor Com- 
pany, Hammond, Ind., has joined the 
Securities Realty Company, Inc., of that 
city, as general sales manager. The 


latter company is starting a local sell- 


ing campaign on a residential town-site 
as Woodmar. 


know! 
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The Complete Book on 


Engraving and Printing 


It tells how to ob- 
tain the best photo- 
graphs for reproduc- 
tion; how to deter- 
mine size; gives 
hundreds of examples 
showing methods of 
treating illustrations 
to obtain effective re- 
how cop 4 















ing in one or more 
colors; how to plan 
work economically 
and for best co- 
operation with en- 
graver or printer; how to choose proper 
color combinations; how to choose paper 
and method of printing—and hundreds 
of other time-saving and suggestive ideas. 


840 Pages—Over 1500 Illustrations 
35 Related Subjects 


Examples by every process—many in 
color. Beautifully printed on Aigrette 
enamel coated paper and bound in dark 
green Interlaken crash cloth with gold 
stamping. 

It provides a means of reference and a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of methods 
and processes that will be a wonderful help. 
Saves time of executives in training assist- 
ants and helps the beginner to get ahead. 


FREE EX INATION OFFER 


Commercial Engraving Pub. Co., 
sg NP, Indianapolis, ind. 

may send prepaid a copy of COM- 
MERC IAL. ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 
for examination. Unless I return it with- 
in 10 days I will keep the book and remit 
$15.00* in full payment within 30 days. 


SECOND PRINTING 


Pasition and) DUM... ccccvcvecccecose 

*Cash with order $14.25. Money back 

'f not satisfled. If you prefer ‘to see our 

complete prospectus showing sample 

pages contents, payment plan, etc, & 
request will bring it to you at once. 




















Selective 


. 
Personnel Service 
INCORPORATED 
(Agency) 

N organization specializing in the 

selection of men and women quali- 
fied for positions of responsibility in 
the advertising, publishing, printing and 
allied industries. 

A service co-operating with advertis- 
ing and merchandising organizations in 
securing capable executives of varied ex- 
perience for their clients. 

No Charge to Employers 


30 East 42nd Street 


New York City 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 8240 
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Mr. Publisher 


I have the following service 

to sell either wholly, or in 

part, to a select few maga- 

zines: 

1, A high-priced Circulation 
Manager. 

2. A high-grade Traveling Rep- 
resentative. 

8. A Promotion Man in New 


York City and vicinity, who 
can get all the business. 


Cover display on 200 display 

boards in and around New 

York City. 

5. Promotion Men covering 20 
of the big cities. 

6. A practical solution of your 
return problem. 

Entire service under my per- 

sonal supervision. 


4 


If interested address 
“B,” Box 184, Printers’ Ink 
Stop following the rainbow. 




















COPY WRITER 
WANTED 


If you are a thoroughly seasoned ad- 
vertising man with a definite record 
of successful copy created for national 
advertisers—if you have original ideas 
and can express them in persuasive lan- 
guage—if you are more interested in 
a real opportunity than you are in an 
immediate income—there is an excep- 
tional opening with this nationally rec- 
ognized (Christian) New York Agency. 
(a) Compensation based on 
billing—a plan more re- 
munerative and satis- 
factory than a straight 
salary. 





(b) An unrestricted hand in 
developing your plans 
and copy on some well- 
known, high-class ac- 
counts, 

c) A place as active prin- 

“ ctesk, without invest- 
ment, just as soon as 
results justify. 

Write fully in complete confidence, 
giving experience, earning capacity, 
age, etc, 

Address “E,” Box 187, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Technical Advertising Men 
Hear Industrial Analysis 


Successive individual development of 
markets rather than scattering of sales 
and advertising effort, builds for good- 
will and repeat orders. This was the 
point made by Malcolm Muir, vice- 
president of the McGraw-Hill Company 
in presenting an “Analysis of Indus- 
try” before a dinner meeting of the 
Technical Publicity Association at the 
Machinery Club, New York, on April 
10. The source of facts for this analysis 
was an investigation made by Ernst 
& Ernst, accountants, for the McGraw- 
Hill Company. 

Mr. Muir pointed out that this sur- 
face investigation has been broad enough 
to uncover certain definite merchan- 
dising principles. He pointed out that 
the industrial field is capable of a very 
detailed analysis. Stereopticon slides 
charting the statistics on his subject were 
used. is analysis of a market showed 
the following approach: (1) Market De- 
termination; Buying Habits; (3) 
Channels of Approach, and (4) Appeals. 

After Mr. Muir had discussed and 
explained the first three of these classi- 
fications he took up the last point—ap- 
eals—and advised manufacturers to let 
industry tell them the answer to their 
advertising problems. 





Paper Specialty Manufacturers 
Organize 


A new organization, the Association 
of Paper Specialty Manufacturers, was 
formed during the annual convention 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, of 
the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion and affiliated associations, last 
week, 

The members of this association in- 
clude manufacturers of paper cups, 
towels, flypaper and other products. 

_, The anew elected officers are: Pres- 
ident, W. R. Linderking, Purity Paper 
Vessels Company, Baltimore; vice-pres 
idents, Emi aceon, Fort Howard 
Paper Company, Green Bay, Wis., and 
Carl Beker, Westfield iver Paper 
Company, Westfield, Mass., and secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. E. Willert, New York. 





Portsmouth Publishing 
Company Buys Ironton Paper 


Harry E. Taylor, publisher of the 
Portsmouth, Ohio. ‘ivaing Sun and 
Eventi Times, issued by the Ports- 
mouth Publishing Co., informs Printers’ 
Inx that the Portsmouth company has 
purchased the Ironton, Ohio, Irontonian, 
a morning newspaper, established in 1888. 





Houston “Dispatch” Appoints 
Lorenzen & Thompson 


The Houston, Texas, Dispatch, has 
appointed Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, New York, 
as its national advertising representa- 
tive. 
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We take considerable pleasure in 


ANNOUNCING 
THAT 


MR. STANLY A. TWIST 
Advertising and Asst. Sales Manager 


of 
DITTO, INCORPORATED, Chicago 
will, on May first, terminate his present 
connection to become actively associ- 
ated with this company as 


e) ECRETARY 
and _Member of the “Board of “Directors 
Mr. Twist will establish an office at 


Chicago and take charge of the West- 
ern territory. 


Oe eet aaah eel 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CATALOGUE 


INCORPORATED 
342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


SAMUEL ROSS . y ERIC R. SINGER 
‘President Vice-President 
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Catalogue A certain manu- 
facturer informs 

— Same Printers’ INK 
hance as that he has just 
Salesman undergone one 


of the bitterest disappointments 
of his merchandising career. 
Some months ago he got the idea, 
after reading an article in Print- 
ERS’ INK MONTHLY, that a cata- 
logue would be just the thing to 
supplement the efforts of his 
salesmen and to bring in a con- 
siderable volume of business from 
the smaller stores and towns 
which, under. present circum- 
stances, he cannot cover in a 
personal way. 

He got out a fairly good cata- 
logue last fall and followed it up 
with a somewhat better issue this 
spring. Now he announces that 
the experiment is a flat failure 
and that the gross amount of 
business he secured from the two 
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catalogues, to say nothing of 
profit, does not begin to match up 
to the numerous thousands of 
dollars the direct advertising costs 
him. He declares he is going to 
quit, therefore, a sadder and a 
wiser man. 

This well-meaning manufac- 
turer is just as wrong as wrong 
can be. It is strange indeed that 
he, and others like him, cannot 
or will not realize that selling is 
selling no matter whether it be 
done through a catalogue, general 
advertising or by salesmen. The 
same rules apply. When he sends 
a man out into a new territory he 
does not expect him to develop it 
thoroughly on the first trip, the 
second or the third. The man has 
to visit his customers, get ac- 
quainted with them, impress them 
with his own personality, sell 
them on the standing of his house 
and the salability of his goods. 
Some salesmen do this faster 
than others. But every sales man- 
ager knows it takes time to de- 
velop a territory no matter how 
energetic, forceful and able a 
salesman may be. 

Exactly the same rules apply to 
a catalogue. The catalogue, used 
under the plan tried by this manu- 
facturer, is the representative of 
the house. It carries to the dealer 
the merchandise message _ that 
otherwise would be taken by the 
flesh and blood salesman. It 
must have sufficient time to make 
an impression and to bring about 
a condition of things wherein the 
dealer will give it a fair chance 
to get across what it has to say. 
It can’t get under way on the 
first visit or on the second. Give 
it time, though, get it up in the 
right way and it finally is going 
to bring in sales results of the 
cumulative kind. 

Similar reasoning applies to 
general advertising. People who 
are willing to give a salesman 
reasonable time to bring in results 
from a territory expect wonders 
or miracles from a single cam- 
paign or even a single advertisc- 
ment. 

Selling is selling no matter 
whether it be attempted by a 
salesman, a catalogue or the use 
of paid space. To conclude that 
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advertising, including the use of 
a catalogue, is without value be- 
cause its full power cannot be 
brought out with one application 
js just as reasonable as it would 
be to conclude a salesman is no 
good because he fails to bring 
maximum results from one visit. 


Vastness of We believe it was 


the Automobile 
a mt Chamber of Com- 


merce that an- 
nounced during the last few days 
that from now on the. industry 
would have a nice little job on 
its hands giving adequate service 
to the some 18,000,000 automobiles 
that are in operation. There must 
be enough service stations, and 
these stations must be easily ac- 
cessible and efficiently operated. 
It is a well-known fact that cars 
such as the Ford, Buick or Stude- 
baker are often purchased because 
the buyer is sure that he can get 
service for these cars, no matter 
where he may be. 

Even though the number of 
motor vehicles in this country 
should not be increased above the 
18,000,000 now in existence, it 
would require a mammoth indus- 
try to keep the 18,000,000 cars in 
repair and to make replacements. 

The replacement, repair and 
service market is a sizable part 
of almost every industry. This is 
something we are likely to for- 
get, especially when selling is easy ; 
when new markets are being 
opened up, and healthy sections 
of the public are frantically buying 
a product for the first time in 
their lives. Most of our industries 
are not entirely dependent on new 
business. They could subsist on 
the business they now have, if 
they were so obliged. 

This being the case, would it 
not be well for some of our in- 
dustries to give more attention to 
keeping their customers satisfied 
rather than devote most of their 
efforts to opening up new trade? 
This thought was elaborately de- 
veloped in an article in last week’s 
Printers’ INK under the title 
“Nine Ways to Get Buyers to 
Use Product Correctly.” The point 
was made that many manufactur- 
ers make the mistake of spending 
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all their promotion money to get 
people to buy and then let them 
take pot luck afterward. Not only 
do these manufacturers lose the 
good-will of many of their cus- 
tomers, but what is even worse, 
they are negligent in cultivating 
the valuable replacement market. 

Where would the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company be if it 
directed all its efforts to sell Vic- 
trolas to new users? Where 
would the safety razor manufac- 
turers be if owners of their razors 
did not continue to buy blades? 
Where would the shoe manufac- 
turer, the clothing manufacturer, 
the food manufacturer and almost 
any other kind of a manufacturer 
you can think of, get if they took 
no pains to retain the patronage 
of those persons they once suc- 
ceed in interesting in their prod- 
ucts? How far would the Eastman 
Kodak Company be today if it 
did not try to keep the buyers of 
its cameras using them? In fact, 
it is no exaggeration to say that 
the company’s success is due as 
much to the thoroughness with 
which it shows people how to use 
its product as it is to its persistence 
in asking people to buy its product. 


The Taste 
Appeal in 


We wonder how 
many > none 
men there are 

Food who have sug- 
Advertising gested to the 
National Biscuit Company that it 
use a parrot in Uneeda biscuit 
copy? We know there are a good 
many. From its inception the 
company has received frequent 
suggestions that “Polly Wants a 
Cracker” should be given a place 
among Uneeda’s selling slogans. 

Even though this idea were de- 
sirable (which it is not), the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company would not 
use it anyway. An official of the 
company once told us that it has 
a policy against the use of animals 
in its advertising. It believes that 
the illustration or even the men- 
tion of animals in food copy, is 
not an appetizing reference, to say 
the least. 

We think of the National Bis- 
cuit Company every time that we 
see animals referred to in the ad- 
vertising of human food. In re- 
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cent years several food adver- 
tisers have been telling about 
their laboratory experiments. The 
laboratory is an excellent source 
of copy ideas, but we doubt if the 
public is interested in the details 
of these experiments, such as in 
the accounts of how rats and mice 
are used in the laboratory tests. 
The association of rodents with 
human food is revolting to many 
persons. If it is necessary to use 
rats and mice in food experi- 
ments, leave that fact out of the 
advertising. Food advertising 
that gives offence to squeamish 
readers, is likely to do more harm 
than good. 

Emery Mapes, of Cream of 
Wheat fame, used to say that the 
only thing about food that people 
are interested in, is its taste. We 
would not endorse Mr. Mapes’ 
idea in its entirety, but we admit 
that he was largely right. People 
are certainly more interested in 
the taste of food than they are in 
accounts of the laboratory ex- 
periments that made the food 
possible. 


Keeping the A_ recent series 


of successful ad- 
Salesman vertisements by 
from a _ conservative 
Over-selling banking house 
in which the disadvantages of 
each offering, as well as the ad- 
vantages were pointed out, has a 
definite suggestion to every sales 
manager. The head of this com- 
pany has stated that favorable 
comments and a good reception 
for the salesman when he called, 
were secured by this novel method 
of under-stating the selling argu- 
ments. No attempt was made to 
slide over the disadvantages of 
the product. Doubt in the in- 
vestor’s mind was met frankly 
with a statement of facts which 
compelled confidence upon _ the 
part of the reader. fh 
Many a sales manager is 
troubled by having his sales force 
over-sell the product. Almost 
every product has some weak point. 
The experience of this bond 
house proves that a salesman who 
meets objections honestly, fear- 
lessly and in the open, will find 
that his prospect appreciates 
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this method of approach. Every 
man interested in sales  ad- 
mits the importance of literal 
truth as an aid to selling. Yet in 
many salesmen’s minds there is a 
tendency to slide over the weak 
points of the product. There is 
instinctive fear that the prospect 
may ask something which will 
throw doubt in his mind, yet 
doubt is never so firmly fixed as 
when a question is evaded or a 
weak point side-stepped. It is so 
unusual to have a man admit a 
weakness that in the hands of a 
skilful salesman, properly coached 
by a sales manager who knows 
human nature, it has been turned 
into a tremendous asset for the 
company and its reputation. 

A man does his company a dis- 
service if he side-steps any sort 
of attack. Silence to the prospect 
means a sort of acquiescence in 
his point of view or a fear on the 
salesman’s part. If there is a 
minor weak point, and nothing is 
100 per cent perfect, it disap- 
pears under frank treatment. But 
if a salesman slides over any real 
objection it becomes magnified. 
The real salesman tries never to 
say a thing which he will have to 
take back later. He knows what 
he is talking about and has faith 
in himself. To keep this faith in 
himself he should be taught how 
quickly confidence of others in his 
statements disappears when he 
over-sells his product or tries to 
side-step objections, real or 
fancied, instead of meeting them 
squarely and fearlessly. 

A good salesman can be spoiled 
in the making if he is under the 
sort of pressure which results in 
his over-selling the prospect. A 
man who sells fearlessly and 
frankly never wears out his wel- 
come in a territory. He gets peo- 
ple to believe in him and his 
house and when he does that he is 
a real representative as well as a 
salesman. 


New Ruberoid Product Placed 


on Market 

The Ruberoid Company, New York, is 

placing on the market a new black 

asphalt paint for general purposes which 

has been nam “Ru-ber-oid Utility 

Paint.” Direct-mail advertising is being 
used to introduce it to the trade. 
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this summer! 


there will be approximately 450,000 registered Boy Scouts, 
with 140,000 scoutmasters, assistant scoutmasters and 
officials, a total of 590,000—the greatest number the 
organization has ever had. Most of these boys and men 
will be in camp and on hikes during a greater part of the 
summer. They must be supplied with foodstuffs, confec- 
tions, and all the necessary items of personal and general 
camping equipment. 


Manufacturers of these products can reach 
every Scout Troop in this country and 
thousands of individual boys through BOYS’ 
LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. The next 
four issues will be largely devoted to out-of- 
door life with special emphasis on the 
necessity of adequate preparation for camp- 
ing and hiking. Advertising in the June, 
July, August and September issues will cover 
the out-of-door season. 


Forms for June close April 25th 


Boys$LirE 


200 Fifth Avenue Union Bank Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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Twenty-five calls on: 
one big prospect 





‘Qhat a Difference in 
Curling Jrons!’ 











The advertising of 
the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. is 
handled by Fuller 
& Smith, 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


GENERAL OFFICES & WORKS, 


AST PITTSBURGH, PA ADORESS YOUR REPLY TO 
OEPARTMENT OF PUBUCITY 
AT EAST PITTSBURGH, PA 


Printers’ Ink Publications, 
185 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
The following officials of our company are 
readers of either PRINTERS’ INK or PRINTERS’ 


INK MONTHLY, or both, as indicated. 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
W. S. Rugg General Sales Manager, 
E. Pgh. Works Yes Yes 
Publicity Dept. E. Pgh. Works (2 copies 
routed to Sec. Heads) 
R. C. Cosgrove Mgr. Small Lt. & Pr. 
Plants, Mdse. Dept. 5 
F. N. Kollock Prom. of Sales Department No 
R. C. Bouthron Baltimore Office Yes 
A. I. McClelland Boston Office, Publicity Repr. “ 
L. E. Busteed Buffalo Office, Publicity Repr. “ 
J. G. Butterworth Cincinnati Office, Pub. Repr. 
M. W. Scanlon San Francisco Office, Pub. Repr. 
A. D. Turner Springfield Office : 
O. I. Alverson St. Louis Office 
E. J. Hegarty New York Office, Pub. Repr. 
M. C. Turpin New York Office, 
Mgr. Sales Prom. Sec. 
G. T. Leake New York Office 
E. L. McCloskey Mor. for China, 
West. Elec. Intl. Co. 
I. F. Baker Tokio, Japan, Office, 
West. Elec. Intl. Co. 
Jose A. Galvez Lima, Peru, Office, 
West. Elec. Intl. Co. 
W.M. Vermon Manila, P. I., 
West. Elec. Intl. Co. 
H. S. Reizenstein Prom. of Sales Dept. 
Geo. Leake St. Louis Office, 
Mgr. Mdse Div. 
F. R. Kohnstamm Mgr. Domestic Heating Ap- 
pliance, Sec. Mdse. Dept., 
Mansfield, Ohio 
\. J. Henseler St. Louis Office, Prom. Man “ 
Publicity Div. Philadelphia Office - No 
Renj. Soby Asst. to Mgr. Prom. of 
Sales Dept. No Yes 
C. S. Coler Educational Dept. “ “ 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
W. S. Rucc, General Sales Manager. 
JANUARY 24, 1924. 

















The Little 


ECENTLY Printers’ INK 
made an extensive investiga- 
tion for the purpose of securing 
information concerning salesmen’s 
manuals. In observing the prog- 
ress of this investigation the 
Schoolmaster was pleased to find 
that all of the manufacturers ap- 
proached were anxious to be of 
help to other manufacturers. 
For example, there is a letter 
from the Nordyke Marmon 
Company, one paragraph of 
which reads: 


Within the last few months we have 
loaned copies of this manual to the 
Shaw Walker Company of Musk 
Michigan, and the Monitor Stove om- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, for their use 
and reference in preparing Handbooks, 
and it may be that they will be able 
to furnish you copies of their manuals. 


It was not so very many years 
ago that manufacturers never ap- 
proached one another directly for 
information, unless they were in- 
timately acquainted. It is very 
heartening to observe how the 
veil of secrecy is being lifted 
from most business organizations. 

The sales manual particularly 
has always been looked upon as 
a rather confidential piece of 
literature and the fact that Nor- 
dyke & Marmon, and other com- 
panies that could be mentioned, 
so graciously loaned copies at 
the request of other manufac- 
turers is exceedingly encourag- 
ing. 

* * * 

The growing respect which ad- 
vertisers have for advertising, 
particularly as it influences the 
dealer and the jobber, was never 
better exemplified, in the School- 
master’s opinion, than in the case 
of J. K. Rush, of the Rush Out- 
ing Company, manufacturer of a 
famous line of camp equipment. 

The Schoolmaster had occasion 
to talk to Mr. Rush during one of 
his visits to New York. He had 
just invented a unique tent, and 
was making the rounds of the large 
cities, interviewing dealers, job- 
bers and department store buyers. 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


In a New York hotel room Mr, 
Rush had put up a full-size tent, 
and callers could see it in detail, 
This was enterprising, of course, 
for the room took on the appear- 
ance of a roadside camp, what 
with the cots and folding tables 
and cooking outfits, etc., but the 
significant thing was a wonderful 
display of the company’s advertis- 
ing — magazine advertisements, 
folders, color inserts, constmer 
literature—all mounted on large 
sheets of cardboard and arranged 
on the walls, all but covering 
them. 

Never did advertising make a 
more imposing picture. The pres- 
entation was complete, and Mr. 
Rush went over each advertise- 
ment with the visitors, explaining 
their various good points, how and 
why they would sell tents. And 
his own pride and belief in the dis- 
play made it all the more signifi- 
cant. 

* * * 

It appears that there is always 
a certain percentage of men who, 
when they get a new idea, receive 
bad advice. Someone tells them 
that the main object is to get the 
new product into the homes of 
the consumer as quickly as pos- 
sible. How it gets there, or the 
feeling it arouses when it does 
get there, seem not to enter the 
minds of these people who give 
bad advice. The Schoolmaster is 
inclined to believe that many a 
potential advertiser is nipped in 
the bud by getting the wrong 
steer early in the game. 

One of the worst of these is 
“selling on suspicion.” Once again 
the Schoolmaster wants to warn 
against this habit. He has a re- 
cent experience of his own to 
remind him that this foolish plan 
seems as prevalent as ever. The 
other day he arrived home after a 
few days’ absence and found a 
freight bill for $1.50 and another 
delivery charge of forty cents on 
a package which had arrived. 
When he opened the package he 
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Flexlume Gets Injunction 


And Order for Accounting — 
Other Infringers Again Warned 


EVERAL months ago we notified the trade in adver- 

tisements that the patent covering our standard 
raised, glass letter, double face sign, had been sustained 
and infringement decreed. 

Enforcement of the decree was delayed by an effort 
made by the infringing defendants to have the case re- 
viewed by the United States Supreme Court. ‘This move 
was unsuccessful. By the refusal of the Supreme Court 
to intervene we are now, for.the first time, in a position 
to enforce the rights which the decree had previously 
established. 

The trade will accordingly take notice that injunctions 
against the Opalite Sign Company and The Mid-City 
Electrical Service Company have been served and orders 
entered by which these infringers are required to account 
to us for the profits which they have made and the dam- 
ages we have sustained. 


Let there be no mistake or misapprehension 
of our intention similarly to enforce our rights 
and to prosecute, and obtain damages for, in- 
fringements by others—including sign builders 
who buy letters for use in infringing signs. 


To Purchasers of Electric Signs 


If you buy a sign with the FLEXLUME imprint through 

an authorized FLEXLUME distributor you not only get a 

_sign which is artistically correct and mechanically the best 

in its every detail of workmanship and material, but you 
ire also absolutely protected in its use. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1040 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
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discovered it to be a crate of 
oranges and grapefruit which had 
\ re from a grove “ Bor ide 

— A card on the top of the box 
See bheien Calif. said “Try our grade A selection.” 





A letter on the Schoolmaster’s 

Gained 21,696 desk, which had also arrived in 
Daily Average Circulation his ene aang the fact 
: that this particular grower was 

aed pe rece A oe sending a crate of grapefruit on 
145,953 Daily. Six Months End- trial and asked the Schoolmaster’s 
ing Sept. 30, 1923, 167,649 Daily. opinion as to the excellence of the 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- fruit, urged him to give it a fair 
tion, 21,696. trial and then if the oranges and 





rapefruit were satisfactory, to 
It Covers the Field Completely pot a check for $4. If, sd the 
other hand, they didn’t meet the 
REPRESENTATIVES: Schoolmaster’s satisfaction, he was 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., —™ privileged to return the remainder 
* north "wiclatn: Ain. case ' of the fruit, freight collect. By 
J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San this time the box was mangled 
*Ftaneleco, Calif. beyond repair, except by. a car- 
penter, so there was nothing to do 
but to sit down and send a check. 
As a matter of fact, the fruit 





















































WICE A WEEK was pretty good, but not nearly 
OUR CARRIER so satisfactory as the advertised 
BOYS put Shopping type of oranges which the chil- = 
News into 200,000 homes dren have come to know and call 
in greater Cleveland and for by name. As extra passengers be 
towns within a thirty- there were 2,000,000 Florida ants. b 
mile radius. [f any of the other “connoisseurs” ¢ 
They do this in an average became madder than the School- 
: ee tons wi te master, they sent back the mangled 
i — for high-class —_ — ants and all, and the grower pl 
q advertisers at a_ reasonable ost money. 
? charge. For details write An advertised approval order is H 
i CLEVELAND SHOPPING NEWS something different. A man who th 
626 Huron Road makes a request, based upon a 
. Cleveland definite offer, has less reason to vil 
kick if he is dissatisfied. The fir 
things dumped on the front door- 
step by an expressman, nine times pl 
out of ten, build ill-will and_ kill ; 
Food off at the start many promising m4) 
’ products. Wi 
ee 
Advertising and Yes, selling on suspicion is just 
as bad business now as it ever 
Sales Expert was. eh 
res reat diteinction. of Die HI] B,J: :Williams, sales manage 
ous individenl gate cutee = 4 = ose Hone wei ~_ 
man for the immediate sition 0 Icy 
4 a and Sales Director. : developing his salesmen, always 
is long experience in genera : * 3 . 
advertising—his knowledge of cautions them against degenierat 
oods and food advertising from ing into mere order-takers. [t is 
a — gy oe = one — easy for a man to think he has 
| endl or the wholesale - 
ud” ~~ original idea to — a sale when he has n erely 
the finished production. His ref- een given an order. 
erences are topnotch. Address Next above the order, is the 
“M.,” Box 39, Printers’ Ink. sale which comes from ood, 
afgumentative presentation. 
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In the Dead of Night 


In the dead of night a fire breaks out—the alarm 
must be given. A child is taken sick—the doctor must 





be called. A thief enters the house—the police must 
be located. 

; In the dead of night the American turns to his tele- 
phone, confident he will find it ready for the emergency. 


He knows that telephone exchanges are open always, 
the operators at their switchboards, the wires ready to 
vibrate with his words. He has only to lift the receiver 
from its hook to hear that calm, prompt ‘Number, 
$ please.” The constant availability of his telephone 
gives him security, and makes his life more effective in 
wider horizons. 

Twenty-four-hour service, which is the standard set 
by the Bell System, is the exception in the service of 
J Continental Europe. An emergency may occur at any 
f time. Continuous and reliable service has become a 
part of the social and economic fibre of American life. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


202 PRIWTERS’ INK 





An Opportunity 
to Invest in 
a New Magazine 


One which has been planned 
on a free circulation basis. It 
will embrace a portion of the 
automotive field. 


This magazine will reach con- 
sumers, and has no direct 
competition. It is needed by 
the field it is to cover, and the 
editorial contents as planned 
have been approved. 


The amount of capital needed 
will be $15,000, and an agree- 
ment on the basis of mutual 
participation could be ar- 
ranged. Address “D.,” Box 
186, care of PrinTERs’ INK, 
1772 Illinois Merchants Bank 
Bldg., Chicago. 

















CHICAGO 
offers advertisers lowest rate 
per hundred. Investigate! 
A. B.C. Est. 1873 











THE HOTELBULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 


BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 











PETROLEUM AGE 


is the fastest-growing journal for oil men. 
Its ae is confined to operating, 
as and buying ez 
Its advertising rates enable you to make 
a strong campaign at moderate cost. 


Vol. 13—PETROLEUM AGE—1924 
2 Published Semi-Monthly at 


East ou lev: Ch 
New York City: 56 W. 45th Street 
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Then comes what might be 
called the super-sale, the sale that 
calls for a real idea, That is the 
kind of selling which enabled a 
man to sell kitchen cabinets by the 
carload lot in the depth of the de- 
pression, the kind which moved 
Fordson tractors on to the doc 
to haul freight and put phono- 
graphs in firehouses and Chinese 
laundries. 

* * 

The Ventura Refining Company 
has recently reminded its sales 
force to consider these three sorts 
of sales. Here is the way it 
translates the idea in terms of its 
own business. 

“There is one kind of sale that 
anyone can make. There is an- 
other kind that you can usually 
make, if you try. There is a third 
kind that you can’t make without 
real effort and study—but if you 
learn how to make such a sale 
your business success is assured. 
As you stand in the doorway of 
your station, a car stops in front 
of you and the driver says: ‘Give 
me a quart of oil.’ That isn’t a 
sale, that'is an order. When you 
opened your Service Station at a 
reasonably good location you ex- 
posed yourself to many such sales. 
But your competitors get the same 
kind of business. It is not from 
such casual customers that you 
enlarge your profits. Suppose, 
before you empty that quart of 
oil into the crank case,. you ex- 
amine the old oil. Suppose you 
say: ‘Your crank case is going to 
need draining pretty soon. I can 
do it for you in ten minutes.’ 
There you invite a sale. Many 
times you will sell a gallon or two 
of oil to a man who only came in 
to buy a quart. 

“And then, if you have filled an 
order and invited additional busi- 
ness, suppose you say: ‘Many of 
my customers like to keep a five- 
gallon can of Ventura in their 
garages. It gives them oil when 
they need it in an emergency, 
saves their time and makes sure 
that they use one good oi! and 
don’t mix the good with the bad.’ 

“In the minds of many such 
customers you will create a desire 
to possess a five-gallon can of oil. 
And there you create a sale. Stiff 
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PHILIP W. LENNEN 


for twelve years SALES and 
ADVERTISING MANAGER and 
for three years Vick PRESIDENT 
of the Royat TaiLors, and 
for the past year associated 
with Erwin, WASEY & Co., 


ANNOUNCES 


that on May 1, 1924, he will 
hang up his own shingle as 
an equal owner with J. T. H. 
MITCHELL, of the general ad- 
vertising agency of J. T. H. 
MITCHELL, INc. 

On May Ist the firm name of 

J.T. H. MitcHe t, Inc. 
will be changed to 


LENNEN & MITCHELL 


INCORPORATED 
with offices located at 
366 MapIson AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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WANT MORE SALES? 


Client says he got too 
many inquiries through 
our methods though 
what he could handle 
brought approximately 
One Million in Sales. 
Want his name? 


Edward H. Schulze, Inc. 


More Sales with Less Cost 
Direct Mail Advertising 
Woolworth Building, New York City 








PREMIUM SERVICE 
and 
PREMIUMS 


—We save you all the overhead expense, 
all your investment in premiums and all 
the worry and bother of buying, 
handling and distributing. 

—Our business isn’t identified with 
either co-operative coupons or trading 
stamps, Our patrons retain their identi- 
ty; the premiums are theirs, the cata- 
logs or leaflets are theirs and _ the 
coupons are theirs; we are simply their 
premium department. 

—tLet us send you our booklets explain- 
ing everything in detail. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Inc. 
199 Franklin Street ' New York 

















A CANADIAN SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR YOU 


High- grade, constructive salesman 
of 15 years’ experience in specialty 
selling (mechanical and electrical) 
mature knowledge of sound mer- 
chandising ve. Well edu- 
cated, age 39. Married, good 
character and record, desires con- 
nection with reliable firm. Reason- 
able salary to start, with an op 
portunity to fix my own income. 


FRANK 
36 Chilton Rd, 


PRINTERS’ 








RITZ 
Toronto, Ont. 
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competition is going to withhold 
real success from the station man 
who only fills orders. He must 
invite sales if he is going to stay 
in business. But, to the man who 
can learn to create sales, instead 
of merely taking orders for his 
merchandise, enviable — success 
comes swiftly. . 

“Filling re is a matter of 
location and working so many 
hours a day. Inviting sales is a 
matter of friendliness, the per- 
sonal touch and ordinary business 
routine. Creating sales is a mat- 
ter of study, intelligence, ideas and 
unusual effort. 

“Tf, at the end of a day, you 
can think back and recall a few 
sales that you have created you 
may surely know that your busi- 
ness is growing.” 

There are three kinds of sales 
in every organization. 

Actual incidents of sales that 
have been invited and those which 
have been created could be broad- 
cast to the sales force with ad- 
vantage. They prove far more 
effective than nothing but pep or 
ginger letters which a prominent 
sales manager recently labeled as 
“the last resort of a lazy or in- 
competent sales manager and an 
insult to an honest, hardworking, 
sincere salesman.” 


W. J. Peck with The 


Engravograph Corporation 

William J. Peck, has joined The 
Engravograph Corporation, New York, 
as general sales and advertising man- 
ager. The company is marketing a new 
device for mechanical engraving. Mr. 
Peck was at one time general sales 
manager of the Barrett Adding Machine 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Raymo Company Plans 


Pacific Coast Campaign 

The Raymo Company, Portland, (res., 
Borient antiseptic, has appointed the 
Adolph Block Advertising Agency, Port 
land, as its advertising counsel. News- 
papers in the metropolitan cities of the 
‘acific Coast are to be used in a cam- 
paign planned for this account. 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


rORONTO 


MONTREAI 


WINNIPEG 
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$10,000 per year 


Salesman Wanted 


One of our clients desires to add a limited 
number of unusually high-type salesmen to 
their force. They are in the business of sup- 
plying a financial service of unique and recog- 
nized value to a selected list of their own clients. 


Their salesmen up to date have been selected 
only from men with whom the management 
was personally acquainted. As a consequence, 
the present sales force, while small, is one of 
unusual character. This company’s desire to 
increase quickly their field of operations is 
somewhat hampered by the rigid policy of not 
building their larger force of men in the usual _ 
promiscuous manner. Therefore, their request 
to us to find for them one or two-unusual men 
who have unquestioned reputation and more 
than usual sales ability. 


Our analysis of their situation is that for an 
aggressive salesman of real ability this will offer, 
perhaps, the most attractive opening available in 
the City of New York. Remuneration is on a 
commission basis, which is liberal, and which 
includes an attractive renewal feature. 


Applications will be received only in writing and 
must contain sufficient information to justify an 
interview. All such applications will be held in 
strict confidence. 


Littlehale Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Flatiron Building, New York 
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—an out-of-the-ordinary 
writer of sales literature 


In ten years of advertising and 
mail-selling experience I’ve made 
good on such diversified produets 
as books and machinery—pencils 
and correspond-nee = courses— 
jewelry and vacuum cleaners. Now 
handling a department doing a 
half million yearly by mail. 


Familiar with all phases of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion 
work, Seeking a REA JOB 
with a publisher, an advertising 
agency, an investment house, cr a 
manufacturer doing direct-mail 
advertising. American—35-—mar- 
ried. Executive ability—highly 
endorsed. 


$4200 plus benus or OPPOR- 
TUNITY. Address C. R. J. Box 
180, Printers’ Ink. 




















SALES EXECUTIVE 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Have recently directed sales 
and advertising of new prod- 
uct of national distribution in 
hardware and sporting goods 
fields. Want agency connec- 
tion or sales manager job. 
Clean record. Age 30, mar- 
ried, Christian, collegian. 

Address “‘S,”” Box 182, Care 

of Printers’ Ink 


a 











gency man 


—open for position in 
New York where he can use 


ing art . wok and mech 

ical production. Familiar 
with research and mer- 
chandising methods and 
knows how to back up 
and help an executive. 


A. B., Box 170, Printers’ Ink 
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American Press Association 
Has Southeastern Office 


The American Press Association, 
pemeeee, representative, New York, 
as opened a Southeastern office at - 
lanta, Ga. S. Weinstein is mana 
Until recently he has been with the 
New York office of Campbell-Moss- 
Johnson, Inc., advertising agency. Be- 
fore going to New York he was with 
the Atlanta office of this agency. Mr. 
Weinstein also was for eight years with 
the International Proprietaries, l1c., 
Atlanta, maker of Tanlac. 


Advertising Agents and Pub- 
lishers to Aid Salvation Army 


Advertising and its allied interests 
will co-operate with the Salvation Army 
in a campaign to raise a fund of 
$512,500 in Greater New York for the 
maintenance of its work during the 
coming year. Frank Presbrey is chair- 
man of the advertising agency division 
and Edwin A. Scott, of the Edwin A. 
Scott Publishing Company, is chairman 
of the business-paper division. Com- 
mittees also will formed to represent 
newspaper and magazine publishers. 


Advertising Plans for Utah 
State Fair 


Campaign plans for advertising the 
Utah State Fair, which is to be held 
next fall, call for the use of news- 
papers, ‘outdoor advertising, display 
cards and farm journals. This adver- 
tising will be directed by Stevens & 
Wallis, Inc., advertising agency, Salt 
Lake City. 








AN EXPERT FARM 
ADVERTISING SOLICITOR AND 
MERCHANDISER 


Now with one of the big publications, 
Will make a change or join an agency 
in establishing Farm Department. 


Address “F,” Box 188, Printers’ 
Ink; or phone Yonkers 851-R. 








ADVERTISING 


DEA 


COPY—ART—LAYOUT 
LETTERS — SLOGANS 
DISPLAYS — TRADE-MARKS 


H.C. GRANT 





305 W. 52nd St., N.Y. Cir. 6552 | 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








ae. USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Frinters’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, PUBLICATIONS, Etc., 
of all kinds, First-class work; real ser- 
vice; country prices. For samples of 
work see The Hat Industry, 392 Broad- 
way, or Shoe Findings, 200 Broadway, 
New York. Also others. Two hours 
(67 miles) from New York. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


TRADE PAPERS 
Can furnish Chicago representation at 
rates to suit your requirements. Ad- 
dress Box 547, Printers’ Ink, 230 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 














Ask for your copy of our Bullet:n 
at your home address. Harris- 
Dibble Company, 345 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


TWO MEN 
acting singly or together, will invest 
money and experience in a small manu- 
facturing business. You have a client 
who needs us. Box 529, Printers’ Ink. 








Latest type Multigraph Junior, com- 
plete outfit costing $185.00, with print- 
ing attachment. Going to larger equip- 
ment. Will sacrifice for half price and 
guarantee first-class condition. Box 523, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Clear your Canadian classified advertis- 
ing through 
THE CANADIAN CLASSIFIED 
LEARING CO 


Cc . 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Free directory on request. 


Practical post as | man with $10,000 
can have any j he wants and part 
ownership in a live, growing daily paper 
in town of 35,000 No competition. 
Possibilities unlimited. Publisher, Box 
556, Downtown Post Office, New York. 


PUBLISHER OR INVESTOR 
An established monthly periodical with so 
unusual an editorial appeal as to guar- 
antee an exclusive field desires capital 
and publisher’s co-operation to enlarge 
its scope. Addtess Box 554, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—High-grade Sales Promotion 
and Advertising _Man—with thorough 
training and experience in personal sales 
work and sales management—to associate 
with me in immediate establishment of new 
international sales-promotion and market- 
ing orcanization (a business in which I 
have been very successful). have ex- 
perience, energy, initiative and cash— 
and desire replies only from AAA1 men, 
equall, equipped. Address (confidentially) 
Box 43? Madison Sq. Station, New York. 














ARTIST OR COPY WRITER to 
share large, light studio-office. 
110 West 40th Street, Room 608. 
Pennsylvania 5675. 


HELP WANTED 


= RETOUCHER 
Position oon for good mechanical re- 
toucher. Send samples and state salary. 
Boynton-Williams, Inc., 6553 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


GOOD RETOUCHER 
Small, active New York agency—good 
accounts and big clients. Busy, alaoe 
office, plenty of work, office studio space. 
Box 533, Printers’ Ink. 


RETOUCHER WANTED 
Man for general artistic work on non- 
technical national accounts. Bring full 
line of samples. Stanford Briggs, Inc., 
392 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
oa ARTIST 

Position open for artist who can do line 
and wash illustrations. Must be a good 
layout man. Send samples and state 
salary. Boynton-Williams, Inc., 6553 
Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Printing and bookbindery salesman— 
Man _ thoroughly experienced in the 
graphic arts trade. To ‘one with initia- 
tive, vision and ability to sell service 
and quality, a good position is assured. 
Address “G. K.,” 1220 Longacre Build- 
ing, N. Y. 























WANTED—SALESMEN 
We specialize in the manufacture of 
Metal Tacker and Flange Signs, and can 
take on a few more salesmen, selling 
on commission only. Grimm Metal Sign 
Corporation, 700-02 South 18th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





A MAN 
wanted to 
SYSTEMATIZE 
a mail-order premium business (one of 
the largest of its kind), which has out- 
grown its present system. Write, giving 
qualifications. Box 522, Printers’ Ink. 


We want a real salesman, one who 
can sell a window advertising service to 
the retail trade. Salary and commis- 
sion. The man who can produce can 
make from $100 to $200 a week. Sell 
yourself to us in your first letter. 

are not looking for a job hunter, but for 
a real, live honest-to-goodness salesman. 
Write Box 538, care Printers’ Ink. 








' Agency handling a Proprietary Medi- 


cine account, has an opening for a man 


or a woman who can handle testimonial 


copy. Must be-willing to locate in city 
of one hundred thousand. Write, giving 
details of experience and salary expected. 
If you can’t deliver the goods don’t waste 
your time or take up ours, Personal in- 
terviews will be granted to those whose 
letters measure up. Address “H,” Box 
537, care Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING SOLICITOR wanted for 
part time, who also can write news for 
leading trade paper in its field. Two days’ 
work each week in San Francisco, Calif. 
State experience, age, etc. Box 555, P. I. 


SALESMAN WANTED 

Only one who is first-class man need 
apply for salesman in a high-class color 
and black and white photo-engraving 
establishment. State references and 
experience. 

LINCOLN ENGRAVING COMPANY 

19 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


LITHO SALESMAN 

To sell 24-sheet posters, muslin and 
fibre signs, cut-outs, window displays 
and offset work for old-established mid- 
dle west house with good idea department 
and record of success. Fair treatment 
and unusual opportunity assured. Give 
all information and send photo in first 
letter if possible. Box 526, P. I 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


“She'll wish there was more, and that’s 
the great art o’ letter writin’,” said 
Pickwick. Send details your prop—for 
free suggestions with evidence. Pickwick 
Letters PULL. Box 565, P. I. Chicago 


EXECUTIVES 
$2,600.00 to $15,000.00 


in every line will find our indi- 
vidual and confidential service an 
effective medium in making new 
connections. Since 1919 planned 
and executed by MR. JACOB 
PENN, the eminent employment 
authority, known to leading busi- 
ness men throughout America. Not 
an employment agency or digest 
servic. JACOB PENN INC., 
305 Broadway, New York City. 














POSITIONS WANTED 





ADVERTISING ASSISTANT WANTED 
New York Manufacturer offers excep- 
tional opportunity to advertising man of 
proven experience. Essential qualifica- 
tions—ability to write strong newspaper 
advertising and prepare dealer advertis- 
ing helps, and proof of having done it. 

e want man who cares more about the 
future than starting salary. Start at 
$45.00 a week. Sell yourself in your 
letter if you meet these requirements. 
Box 546, Printers’ Ink. 





Experienced Men (2) by sewing-machine 
manufacturer. General sales manager for 
family machines to reside in Cleveland 
and travel. Requirements: Good person- 
ality, executive ability, sales experience 
and some advertising knowledge. 

Also New York representative, about 30 
sales experience and mechanical turn of 
mind, ability to meet large buyers of 
family and power machines, control sales- 
men and service repairs. Salary and com- 
mission. Please address Box 551, P. I. 





Young Man for Sales, Advertising 
and Adjustment Work 


Must have the ability to think and write 
clearly, to organize details and to secure 
results from others as well as the will 
to work early and late when necessary. 
This job offers an unusual opportunity 
to some chap who has in him the power 
to grow and still keep his feet on the 
ground. State fully everything we should 
know in considering your application. 
Starting salary about $40. tion: 
New York. Box 545, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
There is an immediate opening for a man 





who has personality, character, and a ° 


—— for .consistent work with a 
publisher of three leading business papers 
in their respective fields. All are A. B, C. 
and A. B. P. members. Territory in- 
cludes entire State of Michigan, one of 
the best. An excellent opportunity for 
a man who is looking for a permanent 
connection with future possibilities—if 
he makes good. Salary and ereeeg = 
pense with bonus to make. What have 
you done that qualifies you as an a li- 
cant? Box 561, P. I., Chicago Office. 





Trade Journal Man 
wants position—Long experience, copy 
writing, layout, roduction, make-up. 
Franklin Myers, Hamilton Beach, Long 
Island. 


N. Y. COPY EXPERT 


8 years big agencies’ copy chief; free 





lance service for mfr., agency, or printer. 


Box 536, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer and Promotion 
College graduate, 27, industrious, inge- 
nious, three years’ experience copy writ- 
ing, publicity and promotion, seeks 
worth-while connection. Box 521, P. I. 


Advertising Secretary 
Young woman, agency and newspaper 
trained, desires immediate agency connec- 
tion. College graduate, rapid stenogra- 
pher, good head for detail. Box 527,P.I. 


Advertising Artist 
looking for an organization where he can 
direct and execute their art work, ex- 
perienced in all mediums. Thorough 
knowledge of mechanical requirements. 
Box 530, Printers’ Ink. 


1 ] Advertising Manager | 
Wire, Box 559, Printers’ Ink @ 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSISTANT | 

Of mature experience, domestic, foreign 

promotion; general office work, Wants 


position with New York City trade jour- 
nal. Moderate salary. Box 549, P. I. 























YOUNG MAN, 25, WITH KNOWL- 
EDGE OF LAYOUTS, VISUALI 
ZATION, TYPOGRAPHY, COPY 
WRITING, seeks opportunity; 5 years 
publishing experience. Box _550, I, 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


Experienced in New England. Desires 
position with salary and_ commission. 
Address Box 548, care of Printers’ Ink. 


COPY SERVICE—by 


a man of 10 years’ experience writing 
for big New York clients, Direct-mail 
or space campaigns for advertisers, agen 
cies or publishers. Box 532, P. 
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ADVERTISING SOLICITOR (now em- 
ploye’ as advertising manager) wants 
new connection, Western territory; can 
offer experience, ability, ideas, best_ref- 
erences and 100% “Pep.” Box 560, P. I. 


FREE-LANCE 
Advertising man of wide experience, last 
four vears in technical field, seeks whole 
or part-time work as copy writer or han- 
dling entire campaign. Box 553, P. I. 


SECRETARY-ASSISTANT 


Young woman, experienced, capable, 
wishes to step into lively organization. 
Box 556, Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE PAPERS—Will accept position 
anywhere; good commission and living 
draw basis. Ten years soliciting adver- 
tising, four years to managing advertis- 
ing department. Box 539, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Agency trained copy, contact. Successful 
record of results for clothing, furniture 
manufacturers, retailers. Part or full 
time. Box 540, Printers’ Ink. 


Automotive Accounts 


Idea man and copy writer; experienced 
in handling several automotive accounts. 
All media. Salary, $3,500. Box 541, P. I. 


Canadian, college graduate, six years 
advertising and selling, commercial and 
financial, seeks connection here or in 
Canada with concern whose business 
warrants intelligent, constructive service. 
Sales or advertising capacity. Box531,P.I. 


Advertising—Sales Executive—Creator 
of sound sales ideas; 15 years’ experi- 
ence from junior salesman up; has made 
special study of trade, including architec- 
tural advertising and sales; understands 
retailers; salary, $6,000. Box 543, P. I. 


THIS MAN CAN WRITE 
He has a style in 
Sales Letters, Direct-Mail Copy 
which lands the order in a gratifying 
number of cases. Age 34, college grad- 
uate, five years’ traveling sales experi- 
ence. Box 562, Printers’ Ink. 


IDEA MAN and COPY WRITER 


Have planned campaigns and written 
copy for more than ten important ac- 
counts. Six years’ experience in all ad- 
vertising media. Thirty-four years old. 
Salary, $3,500. Box 542, Printers’ Ink. 


Production Man—Expert in typography 
and layouts. Familiar with all mechani- 
cal details of publication business. Nine 
years in present position where I have 
saved employer amount of my salary in 
reduction of overtime charge alone. 
Would like connection with class weekly 
or trade publication, Best of references. 
Box 524, Printers’ Ink. 


SUCCESSFUL 
COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


Young man, seasoned newspaper and 
retail advertising experience, seeks em- 
ployment in California. 

Now with large Eastern department 
store. Well developed ability to originate 
ideas, and to carry out those of others. 
Box 525, Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


Om™ TWENTY YEARS we 
; have conducted a service bureau 
‘or employ 
ers in the ng-F 
field. Our lists include men and 
women fitted for positions up to the 
highest responsibility in advertis- 
ing, publicity and sales depart- 
ments of trade journals, agencies, 
mercantile and manufacturing 
concerns. Registration free; no 
charge to employers. 





and position seek- 





FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





Advertising Salesman—16 years solici- 
tor and manager; reliable, resourceful 
worker and producer, open for engage- 
ment. Wide, favorable acquaintance New 
York and Eastern agencies and advertis- 
ers; familiar Western territory; best ref- 
erences; letters confidential. Box 557, P. I. 


WANTED—A JOB 
Young man, 26, university trained in 
advertising and merchandising, seeks 
opportunity to enter this field. Willing 
and energetic worker with business 
experience. Salary secondary to oppor- 
tunity. Box 528, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man 


Possessing ten years’ varied experience 
obtained with agency, publication and as 
manager seeks connection with a future. 
Samples of work and proof of ability ~~ 
plied. Age 35; married. Box 552, P. I. 


I am looking for a job as advertising 
manager or account executive. Five 
years’ general experience; three years 
with leading agency. Expert in _build- 
od materials; experienced in foods and 
other products. Married, 28. West pre- 
ferred, but not imperative. Box 535, 
Printers’ Ink Chicago office. 


NARRATIVE and DRAMATIC COPY 
ON SPARE TIME BASIS 

My long experience as copy writer and 
layout artist with Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
McCann Co., American Litho Co. should 
interest those buying copy and layouts 
on free-lance basis. A. Wonfor, 135 
South 11th St., Newark, N. J. 


This young woman will make friends 
for any business. Absolute accuracy on 
details, initiative and executive ability. 
Experienced adjustment and sales work 
by mail and phone. Has reached limit 
in present position after seven years and 
nod opportunity to go farther. Now 
earning $50 per week. Location: New 
York City. x 544, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTION MAN 


Practical, shop trained, qualities by ability 
and experience to handle a large volume 
of Art, Engraving and Printing detail 
pea prec ss rapidly 4 : systematically. 

typographer. ight years’ agency 
: Box 558, P. I. 




















and printing experience. 
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Whetting BOSTON’S Appetite 


. 

ECENTLY the Herald-Traveler Test Kitchen 
R demonstrated a new sherry flavoring. Hundreds 
of Boston housewives both saw the flavoring in use and 
tasted its rare delicacy. As a result, more than one 
thousand new customers were created for that flavoring 
in one week. 


This is a fair example of what the Herald-Traveler 
can accomplish for the manufacturer of any meritorious 
food product. 


In thousands of Greater Boston homes the Herald- 
Traveler is the only paper read. Every week, in its news 
pages, this trusted paper gives columns of instructive 
publicity to the activities of the Test Kitchen. New 
ideas are set forth in recipes and suggestions; interesting 
food stories are told; and the woman reader is urged to 
visit the Test Kitchen where all kinds of food products 
are in actual use. 


Through this system thousands of new friends are 
made for particular brands. Again and again, brokers 
and retailers have found their sales for some special 
product tremendously stimulated by its exploitation 
through the Herald-Traveler. It gives those particular 
products the most complete and -concentrated publicity 
imaginable. 


“Appetite appeal” is recognized universally as the 
prime factor in promoting the sale of food products. 
The grocer whose store smells of good things to eat al- 
ways sells the most goods. Let the Herald-Traveler 
whet Boston’s appetite for your product and you will see 
how much more your customers buy! 


Two informative booklets, “The Road to Boston” and 
“Mistress Boston Goes to School,” explain the Boston 
advertising situation in detail. Both should be in the 
hands of every advertiser of food products. Both will 
be sent you, gratis, upon receipt of request on your 
business stationery. 








BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Grocers’. P 


Outside Chicago were asked if advertising in 
The Chicago Tribune moved their merchandise. 


.83% said ** Yes” 


—and many added comments such as these: 


‘* We always read the advertisements in The Tribune and 
are never cautious in buying the goods advertised, be. 
cause we know hundreds of other people who ead 
The Tribune also know about these advertised goods.”’ 


J. F. HALLIGAN CO., Beardstown, IIl. 


‘‘Proper advertising of a staple item in the Chicago 
Tribune means that the goods are half sold when dis- 
played in a visible place in the store.’ 


ECONOMY GROCERY, Hammond, Ind. 





: ‘¢When a firm advertises an article in The Tribune, 
if even an unheard-of article, I always buy from the 
a salesman. As soon as we are assured of Tribune ads, 
we know that there will be calls for the product.” 


E. F. ROSENBERG, Elmhurst, Iil. 


“‘I have sold lots of goods by the help of Tribune 
advertising—goods that people in my community were 
not in the habit of using before.” 


HANS H. HANSEN, Buchanan, Mich. 
‘‘The more you can get manufacturers to advertise in 


The Tribune, the more goods we will sell.”’ 
D. F. W. ROBERTS, Hinsdale, IIl. 


Ask a Tribune man to call. 


The Chicags Tribune 
PAPER ih 
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